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BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 


ica), capitalist, whose connection 

with General Motors Corporation as 
well as the chairmanship of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee in 1928 brought 
him to the attention of the entire Ameri- 
can public, is a spokesman for practical 
idealism in big business now widely heard 
throughout the nation. 


Ji J. Rasxos (What Next in Amer- 


Jay E. House (When I Was Mayor) has 
conducted for twenty-nine years the col- 
umn “On Second Thought” which now 
appears daily in The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger and The New York Evening Post. 


J UAN DE LA Crerva (From Glider to 
Autogiro), who has lately come from Spain 
to follow the course of his invention, the 
Autogiro, is only thirty-four years of age, 
married and the father of four children. 
He has served in the Spanish Parliament, 
and has been awarded the Alfonso XII 
Cross for scientific achievement as well as 
the Grand Prix for 1928 of the French 
Academy of Sports. 


Gurtzon Borcium (Our Ugly Cities), 
whose full name is John Gutzon de la 
Mothe Borglum, is not only a sculptor of 
note, but takes interest in non-partisan 
politics, agrarian investigations and other 
community matters. 


Frivtjor Nansen (Aspects of Peace), 
having established an explorer’s record 
by his 1896 North Polar expedition and 
subsequent oceanographic travels, was 
already a world figure when in 1918 he 
threw himself into the work of repatriat- 
ing prisoners of war. 


Laucuuiw Barker (Where Ameri- 
cans are “ Anglos”), born and brought up 
in Santa Fé, knows her stuff first-hand. 
She has been for six years correspondent 
for The Christian Science Monitor. 


G. R. Parker (The Penny That Blinds), 
now president of a large export and im- 
port company, hasa serious and impressive 
array of achievements that centre around 
the electrical engineering profession. 


J oOHN Carter (This Road Building Era), 
who served in the American Embassies in 
Rome and Constantinople, is at present 
employed in the capacity of economic 
specialist in the Department of State. 


Barsara Stopparp Burks (What Makes 
Fack a Bright Boy — Home or Heredity?) 
has been associated with Professor Lewis 
M. Terman during the last six years in 
researches on mental inheritance. The 
present study was made possible by a 
grant from the Commonwealth Fund sup- 
plemented by the Thomas Welton Stan- 
ford Fund and by a gift from Max Rosen- 
berg of San Francisco. 


E. L. Yorpan (Home to Mother) has been 
on the staff of The New York Times for 
five years, plays bridge like a fiend, and 
writes verse. As he is still under thirty, 
we feel that there is time for reform. 


H. B. Harrop (Franklin's Last Letter) is 
an American business man, by profession 
a chemical engineer, who has spent a great 
number of years representing public util- 
ity firms in Brazil. 


Howarp McLettan (Forty Billions in 
Easy Money); Joun Guntuer (He 
Wanted to Be King); Freverick B. Watt 
(Three Laughing Ghosts); G. K. CHESTER- 
ton (The Inefficiency of Science); THepa 
Kenyon (Witches Still Live); Ray T. 
Tucker (The Roughneck of Congress); 
Mary Day Winn (Spinster Island); and 
Henry R. Carey (Sterilizing the Fittest) 
have appeared in these pages and need no 
introduction. We should, however, refer to 
the fact that Miss Kenyon’s researches 
from which her present article is drawn are 
much more elaborately covered in her 
book of the same title to be published this 
fall by Ives Washburn, Inc. 
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NEW NOVELS—and other things 


A ROOM OF ONE’SOWN, byVirginia THE CRADLE OF GOD 


Woolf is a very pointed consideration is a frank and moving story of 
by the author of Orlando, of woman’s pecu- the birth of Christianity. 
liarly ignominious past, rather doubtful pres- Though startlingly fresh in its 
ent and possibly interesting future,—aided manner of rediscovering and 
by the author’s lunching off partridge in a representing ancient truths, it is a 
men’s college and dining on prunes and custard in a woman’s deeply religious book. With the 
dormitory,—and finding that whole sections of the British heart and mind of a pagan, 
Museum are full of facts about women—written by men. $2.00 Llewelyn Powys evokes the mys- 


terious spirit that broods over the 
immemorial acres of Palestine, The 
CradleofGod,—from 
Abraham, stern and 
lusty partner of the 
/ newly begotten God, 
,—to the crucifixion 
on Calvary. $3.00 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS, by J. Compton-Bur- 
nett is the English literary discovery of the year. Hucu 
Wa.Po_e finds in it “conversations among the most remark- 
able in English literature. As real and vivid as Jane Austen.” 
Raymonp Mortimer writes, “I wish everyone interested in 
fiction would try Brothers and Sisters.” $2.50 


SEVEN IRON MEN is Paul de Kruif’s new book 
= about the seven iron hunting Merritts and how they won 
novel by Vina D elmar, author —and lost—the greatest iron mines ever discovered in 
of Bad Girl and Loose Ladies, and our country. The first great romance of the Age of Steel, 


fulfills the New Yor k Herald Trib- —by the author of Microbe Hunters. $3.00 
une’s prediction 


that “‘Bad Girl 
introduces a talent 
mature, vigorous 
and probably signi- 
ficant.”” $2.50 


KEPT WOMAN is the new 


A HOUSE IS BUILT, by //. Barnard Eldershaw, 
is the Australian $5,000 prize novel. ARNoLD BENNETT 
“finds it hard to discover faults with this extraordinary 
book. Its quality is epical. Time marches through it in the 
grand manner. It is a phenomenon of modern fiction.” $2.50 


THE HOUSE OF GOLD is SCHLUMP: Tue Srory or a German Sot- 


Liam O’ Flaherty’s most power- pier. Here is a war hero without a neurosis. 


ful novel and is described by the Schlump just lives along from day to day, 
Philadelphia Ledger as “flawless. taking his comedy with his tragedy. The 

Its convincing characters, credible consensus of the German press is “what 

plot, smooth style and power, place Schlump has experienced is what every 

it high among the best novels of ° front soldier has suffered. It is the By 

the year.” $2.50 folk song of the war.” $2.50 Pere 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Literary 


By HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


THE VINTAGE 


The weary vintagers bave broken lines, 

Clear voices in the air of evening blend; 

The women marching toward the press extend 
A greeting while they sing, with friendly signs. 
Once Naxos fumed a censer with its wines, 

Under such skies as snowy swans ascend, 

And Ariadne, at the revel’s end, 
Clasped the fair God, drunk with the blood of vines, 
No more does Dionysos brandish bright 

His thyrsus, victor over man and beast, 

Nor yoke with flowers bis panthers for the feast; 
But autumn, daughter of the amber light; 
Twines in ber tawny bair, a golden mane, 

Leaves of old rites still reddened with their stain. 

— From Tbe Trophies With Other Sonnets, by José-Maria 
de Heredia, translated by John Myers O’Hara and John Her- 
vey (John Day, $3.50). 


“ O« descendants of far-off ages, looking 


down the long vista of time from the 

other end, will see our present age as 
the misty morning of the world’s history; our 
contemporaries of today will appear as dim 
heroic figures who fought their way through 
jungles of ignorance, error and superstition to 
discover truth, to learn how to harness the forces 
of nature, and to make the world worthy for 
mankind to live in. We are still too much en- 
gulfed in the grayness of the morning mists to 
be able to imagine, however vaguely, how this 
world of ours will appear to those who will come 
after us and see it in the full light of day.” — 
From The Universe Around Us, by Sir James 
Jeans. 


l' 1s the opinion of the eminent man of science 
from whose recent and peculiarly fascinating 
work the Landscaper has just quoted that man- 
kind need have few, if any, fears for the fate of 
the universe in which it finds itself. About one 
hundred million years hence, more or less, there 
is a chance that the Great Lifegiver, worship 

so ardently by ancient peoples and by all of us 
during the summer now ended, may roll off the 
edge or something, leaving the earth thoroughly 
refrigerated, and generally as cold as, let us say, a 
London bathroom in winter, or spring, or even 
summer. Otherwise, Sir James is confident that 


there will be plenty of time to make the improve- 
ments necessary, which is certainly most com- 
forting, considering the somewhat doubtful 
gains made in the last ten thousand years. 

The Universe Around Us (Macmillan, $4.50) is 
a book for the thoughtful laymen, written by a 
distinguished authority, which attempts to make 
comprehensible some of the mysteries of modern 
physics and astronomy. It is not too difficult, 
and it does toss wide open a few windows upon 
worlds within worlds and worlds outside of 
worlds. Science and great poetry clasp hands 
when such subjects are touched upon, and religion, 
modern style, may well be included in the 
grouping. 

One would need to borrow pretty freely from 
the hundred million years to be able to read all 
the books that are popping from the presses 
just now. There is always a feeling of helplessness 
about this time of year, and if the booklover is 
not strong-minded, he is likely to find himself 
in somewhat the position of the donkey who 
starved to death between two bundles of hay. 
There is the alternative of dying from mental 
over-feeding, and altogether the situation is not 
a comfortable one. 


An Abundance of Fiction 


Wi; HAVE new novels by Ernest Hemingway, 
Robert Nathan, Stark Young, Alfred 
Stanford, and Mazo de la Roche; we have new 
authors such as Ernst Glaeser, Graham Green, 
Carola Oman, and L. I. Crawford offering us good 
books, to mention only a few of the outstanding 
novels of recent weeks. We have Donald Douglas, 
whose The Black Douglas was one of the Land- 
scaper’s favorite romantic novels, now turning 
a cleverly satirical eye in the direction of medi- 
eval Provence in Falcon’s Flight (Doubleday, 
Doran, $2.50), and our old friend P. N. Krasnoff, 
author of From Double Eagle to Red Flag, one 
of the really big recent novels about Russia, 
turning a prophetic eye upon his native land in 
The W bite Coat (Duffield, $3), and declaring that 
Bolshevism will die at the hands of a sort of 
Muscovite Ku Klux Klan; we have fifty-seven 
varieties of detective stories, if there are that 
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HUMANITY UPROOTED 


By MAURICE HINDUS 


Proressor Joun Dewey writes in his Introduction: “Readers, 
who have not already made up their minds, will find the means in 
this book for reaching a juster and more appreciative understand- 
ing of Bolshevist Russia than in any other book known to me. 
Without display and without pedantry, Mr. Hindus has evidently 
absorbed into himself Russian history, Russian literature, the 
psychology of each of the classes he so brilliantly depicts.” 


THE 
TRAVELLERS’ 
LIBRARY 


Each Volume $1.00 


Tue oF A SuPER- 


RAMP 
By W. H. Davies 

Tue Crart or Fiction 
By Percy Lubbock 


b 
Iilustrated, $3.50 | Lubbock 
Wive Seas anv Many Lanps 
1odern By Arthur Mason 
Doc Duck 
COLLECTED BIRDS and BEASTS Sy 'Artnor Macken 
in 'WILIGHT IN ITALY 
de of POEMS of the By D. H. Lawrence 
hands of D. H. LAWRENCE GREEK Ry Perey Lubbock 
ligion, Mr. Lawrence has written several ANTHOLOGY awe sein 
umes represent the first and only Those who are interested in curi- a 5) Sowinc 
from complete collection of his poems. sities will gain illumination on 
ad all “They providea record ofintimate such the By Arthur S. Hildebrand 
resses pods unicorn, the fate of mice that eat FROM DE Maupassant | 
See Be to the pulchritude of the monkey. By Naomi Mitchison 
ur ason 
who Mantus = 
y Walter Pater 
THE ENGLISH KING ano Men 
By MICHAEL MacDONAGH Race Doses 
Ss not y Max Murray 
“It is a colorful and impressive picture, and not without pathos. | 4 bow Ht bene 
Sympathy wells up for the little German princesses brought over to Se.acres Essave 
England and faced with their future husbands a scant few hours By Samuel Butler 
before their marriage, for poor Queen Caroline, who was refused | T** AUToBIOcRAPHY oF Manx 
sway, admission to the coronation of her husband, and, needless to say, Introduction by H. W. Massingham 
\lfred was never crowned herself. . . . Mr. MacDonagh has succeeded Ruttvenance 
new in describing the monarchy as a living, effective institution.” — Tue Revo.ution Tanner’s Lang 
reen, N. Y. Evening Post. $3.00 By Mark Sommer 
OF ENCE. Firs Series 
good By J. W. N. Sullivan 
i B. 
RANCE AND THE FRENCH 
By HORACE WYNDHAM COMMENTARY BY Sisley Huddleston 
ning “Because the crime problems are By G. T. GARRATT ‘By the Earl of Rosebery. 
nedi- “Te is the handiest of single vol- Tue Pocket Boox or Poems 
discu the English view- Soncs ror THE Oren Air 
day, point, Americans will find this umes, explaining clearly to the Compiled by Edward Thomas 
noff. ordinary citizen an unparalleled 
work usually i _— _ 
one Minneapolis rel Complete prospectus will 
Aare : 5 75 be sent on request 
id in 
that 
of JONATHAN CAPE & HARRISON SMITH 
even 139 EAST 46th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
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FOUR 


NOTABLE BOOKS 


MUSIC 


FROM THE RUDGE 
FALL LIST 


AND THE CULTIVATED MAN §.00 


Lawrence Gilman 


THE SPY. THREE VOLUMES 


20.00 


James Fenimore Cooper 
Illustrations in color by William Cotton 


BRIDGES 


20.00 


A Study in Their Art, Science, and Evolution 
Charles S. Whitney 


THE LI 


GHTS OF CANOPUS 12.50 


36 Colour Facsimiles of East Indian Manu- 
script Paintings 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE 


Publisher 


Four Hundred Seventy-five Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Or your own Bookseller 


PRIVATE PRESS BOOKS 


56 West 45th Street 


A catalogue of the publica- 
tions of the English, Conti- 
nental and American presses 
for which we are American 
distributors will be sent upon 


WALTER V. McKEE, Inc. 
New York 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


| 


One pupil won a $2000 pri 

upil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling constantly to 
leading publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. 

i iti rketing o' hort-: 
sample copy of THE WRITER'S MONTHL 
free. Write ay 
The Home Correspondence School 

Dept. 78 Springfield, Mass. 


many different kinds. Of course, the output of 
non-fiction is not suffering, either, and biographies 
continue to be written about every one who has 
ever accomplished anything. 

Ernest Hemingway’s new novel, Farewell to 
Arms (Scribner, $2.50), has already upset Boston 
during its appearance as a serial. It is a story 
told with the Italian front during the World War 
as a background, and it has much of the muscular 
masculinity of Mr. Hemingway’s The Sun Also 
Rises. The prose style, so much discussed of late, 
is the same, it is language stripped and unadorned, 
direct and vigorous. If there is any necessity for 
comparing Mr. Hemingway’s two novels the task 
of weighing one against the other would be a 
delicate one, as in some respects the Landscaper 
prefers the first and in some others the second. 
But there can be no doubt at all that the ap- 
pearance of Farewell to Arms is one of the literary 
events of the year, and it is not going to disap- 
point many of Mr. Hemingway’s admirers. 


cA Good Sequel to Ffalna 


HITE Oaks OF JALNA by Mazo de la Roche 

(Little, Brown, $2.50), is, as its title in- 
dicates, a sequel to Miss de la Roche’s excellent 
novel, Fa/na, and unlike most sequels, quite as 
good as the book for which it forms a pendant. 
It carries on the fortunes of the principal char- 
acters in Falna, and does it interestingly and well; 
the Landscaper has no hesitation at all in recom- 
mending the story to all who liked its predecessor. 
While we are going back a little, there is another 
novel that needs a word, Mariano Azuela’s The 
Under-Dogs (Brentano’s $2.50), which is a Mexi- 
can’s story about a revolution. It is real and 
honest, and since it is told entirely from the in- 
side, a book that Americans will find valuable 
as well as entertaining. Another picture of a 
Latin-American Revolution is given in The 
Tyrant, by Ramon del Valle-Inclan (Henry Holt, 
$2.50), which is the most popular work of Spain’s 
outstanding novelist, and which, as Tirano 


Next month in 
The North American Review 


Bigger and 
“Better “Business 


Murray T. Quicc 


An arresting study by a prominent law- 
yer of the present trend toward large 
scale mergers. 
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When 


Thomas Edison 


groped in the dark 


Now everyone can be well read 


N 1850 Edison was a néwsboy on the trains in and 
out of Detroit. He spent every hour he could 
spare in the public library “‘ grappling bravely with a 
certain section, and trying to read it through con- 
secutively, shelf by shelf, regardless of subject.” 
Admirable determination! Edison was destined to 
be well read, just as he was destined to become the 
— inventor of all time. But his early desire for 
reading was a blind groping in the dark. The 
books in a modern public library would take 50 
lifetimes to read! . 
Just as America’s test inventor mage light 
into the world through the great medium, electricity 
— America’s greatest educator brought light to 
everyone through the medium of good —— Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, from his lifetime of study, selected 
the pure gold from the world’s literature. Into a 
single set he assembled the essentials of a liberal 
education, the books that everyone must know to be 
well read. In the Five-Foot Shelf are the carefully 
selected writings of 302 immortal authors. 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


(The Harvard Classics) 


Before you spend another penny 
for books, get a copy of “Fifteen 
Minutes a Day” — the famous 
booklet that tells how to turn 
wasted minutes into growth and 
increased power. It’s ready and 
waiting for you. Sending for it 
does not obligate you in any way. 


Carlyle once said, ‘If time is precious, no book 
that will not improve by repeated readings deserves 
to be read at ‘all.” Time nowadays is more precious 
than ever before. We can not, like the young Edison, 
attack the countless shelves of public libraries. 
Probably none of us the persistency and 
eee which gui his early reading. We must 

ve only the really great literature, the books that 
make us think straight, talk clearly and increase 
both our power to succeed and our enjoyment of life. 


The Harvard Classics answer these requirements to 
the last detail. Already they are read and cherished 
in thousands of cultured homes. They are constantly 
bringing keen enjoyment and deeper understanding 
into busy lives. “Reading,” as Edison himself says, 
“‘will never take the place of doing, but it enables 
us to travel twice as far with half the effort.” 


The Five-Foot Shelf is not a ‘‘ rich man’s library.” 
By the famous Collier plan these wonderful books are 
brought within easy reach of everyone. Do not put 
off finding out more about this invaluable set. Mail 
the coupon today! 


The Famous Booklet, FREE 


P. F. Collier & Son Company | 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all 
about the most famous library in the world, Dr. 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard 
Classics). Also, please advise how I may 

by small monthly payments. 
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| Banderas has had the praise of many of Europe’s 


best-known critics. The Spanish novelist presents 
a savagely satirical study of a Latin-American 
nation under the rule of an Indian dictator; his 
novel is not pleasant; but it is powerful, and like 
Sefior Azuela’s, written from intimate knowledge 
of the situation, since the author has spent 
considerable time in Central and South America. 

In River House (Scribner, $2.50) Stark Young 
has added a notable panel to his profound and 
penetrating study of Southern civilization, which 
began with his book of ante-bellum life, Heaven 
Trees. River House, like Mr. Young’s second 
novel, The Torches Flare, is of the contemporary 
scene, and concerns the return of a young 
Southerner to his plantation home after he has 
established himself in St. Louis. The death of 
his mother, an exile from the family, takes him 
home, and a sudden decision gives him a wife to 
accompany him. Together, these two young 
people walk into the circle of polite and endless 
conversation in the ancestral mansion, and in 
the end, walk out again. The story of the boy’s 
mother holds the book together, but its value 
lies primarily in Mr. Young’s very shrewd por- 
traits of the people in the household, in his un- 
canny trick of getting their talk on paper, and 
in his ability to make the reader feel every shad- 
ing of the relations between the characters, 
and of the pattern of tradition woven by these 
relations. 


Heaven of the Calvinists 
Natuan’s There is Another Heaven 


(Bobbs-Merrill, $2) is one of this author’s 
subtle and delicately penetrating satirical fan- 
tasies, a little slighter, perhaps, than Fonab or 


|| The Bishop’s Wife, although, to be sure, this is 


a matter of opinion, and several of the Nathan 
admirers have said they liked the new book 
better than anything he had written. It is a 
book about the Calvinistic Heaven primarily, 
although it is also about the plight of the Jew 
in an alien civilization, Mr. Samuel Lewis, born 
Levy, being one of the principal characters. 
Mr. Lewis, a converted Christian, makes his way 
across the River Jordan into a Protestant 
Paradise, and finds himself rather out of place 
with no one to love him, not even Jesus, who is 
missing from Heaven. Mr. Nathan is a craftsman 
of the first order, and his short novels are like 


| polished jewels in their finish. 


Alfred Stanford began the rediscovery of 


| nautical New England a year or so ago in a book 
| called Navigator, which was the fictionized 


biography of Nathaniel Bowditch, and which won 
widespread praise. He continues his work in the 
same field with Jnvitation to Danger (Morrow, 


$2.50), which is the story of a ship’s captain 
whose father also followed the sea. The back- 
ground is the New York of the late ’Forties, 
and Mr. Stanford has done the scene with great 
charm. There are pages in the latter part, when 
the clipper is battling wintry storms below the 
Cape het are as thrilling as parts of Moby Dick. 
The author has struck a gold mine in his period 
and he knows how to work it. 


El Greco, Bird of God 


NTIRELY aside from the Landscaper’s lean- 
E ings toward Spain and things Spanish, 
one of the most wholly absorbing novels he has 
read in a month of Sundays is Virginia Hersch’s 
Bird of God, which is a fictionized story of the 
career of El Greco. Its title is taken from the 
translation of his Cretan name, Theotocopoulos, 
and it is a gorgeous narrative of the days of 
Titian and Tintoretto in Venice and of Greco’s 
days in Toledo. Relatively little is known of the 
life of this strangest of geniuses, who, coming 
from afar, made himself a jewel in Spain’s crown 
of immortals, and who adopted one of the most 
fascinating cities in the world so surely as his 
own that to this day thousands of pilgrims climb 
up and down its winding, twisting cobble-stoned 
streets looking for nothing except the magnificent 
pictures he left behind. Mrs. Hersch’s book is 
rich reading. It was a runner-up in the recent 
Harper Prize Contest, and speaking for himself, 
the Landscaper found it a good many times more 
enjoyable than Julian Green’s The Dark Fourney. 

If there were space at hand it would be a 
pleasure to comment at length upon the fact that 
the second part of the Forsyte Saga, called 4 
Modern Comedy is now available (Scribner, $2.50). 
It centres upon Michael Mont, and Fleur and 
Jolyon Forsyte, and embodies the three novels, 
The Silver Spoon, The White Monkey, and Swan 
Song, in addition to two slight interludes, Passers- 
By, and A Silent Wooing, neither of which is 
worthy of John Galsworthy. As for the novels 
themselves, the Landscaper does not esteem them 
so highly by a good deal as those in the Saga 
itself, but there is an old and very deep affection 
for Mr. Galsworthy that keeps this reviewer 
reading him. Taken as a whole the chronicle of 
the Forsyte family is one of the literary monu- 
ments of this age, despite the attempts of some 
critics in the last few years to cry down Gals- 
worthy’s work. 


Some Good Novels 


A discussed novel in England is also 
attracting attention here. This is Helen 
Beauclerk’s The Love of a Foolish Angel (Cosmo- 
politan, $2.50), which was the first book selected 
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by England’s only book club last spring. The 
Landscaper read it then, and thought it a well- 
done piece of fantasy, without being willing to 
go so far as Mr. Hugh Walpole, et a/., the judges 
of the book club, and consider it lasting litera- 
ture. It is, however, several cuts above the run of 
fiction, and quite worth reading. It concerns the 
love-affair of an angel who became accidentally in- 
volved on the wrong side during a revolt in Heaven. 

Among the books of new authors, Graham 
Green’s The Man Within (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.50), which has been one of the sensations of 
the season in London, promises to cause a good 
deal of excitement here, too. It is the story of a 
young smuggler’s battle with life and is written 
in a fashion that augurs very well indeed for the 
literary future of young Mr. Green. There is also 
Ernst Glaeser’s Class of 1902 (Viking, $2.50), 
a German novel highly recommended by Erich 
Maria Remarque, author of 4// Quiet on the West- 
ern Front. Class of 1902 will probably be classified 
as another war-book, but it is much more than 
just another account of what went on at the 
front; it has universal overtones. Another new 
novelist is introduced in the person of L. I. Craw- 
ford, whose On the Anvil (Morrow, $2.50), is 
also a novel largely about the War. The hero of 
On the Anvil is an Argentine born of a mixed 
German and English parentage. He goes in on 
the English side, and finally finds happiness with 


_ an English girl, but not before many spiritual 


and bodily struggles. This is a first-rate novel, 
and its author will probably be heard from again. 
Night Falls on Siva’s Hills by Edward Thompson 
(Lincoln MacVeagh— The Dial Press $2.50) 
is a notable addition to novels about India with 
a charming girl, Nicky, as heroine; and from the 
same publisher comes a good sea yarn, Blow the 
Man Down, by Thomas Broadhurst, which tells 
of the fortunes of a young woman shanghaied 
aboard a sailing vessel. Her name was NOT Joan 
Lowell, and the book is as real as Miss Lowell’s 
now famous and fictitious adventures were 
imaginary. 

About Richard the (rouchback 


TT distinct vogue of the historical novel in 
England has attracted much attention to 
the work of Carola Oman, the daughter of Sir 
Charles Oman, whose story of Richard III and 
Anne of Warwick called Crouchback has been 
published by Holt at $2.50. Miss Oman’s thorough 
familiarity with the period she has chosen to 
treat is evident in every page; she writes glowing 
and colorful prose, and she makes all her char- 
acters live, including Crouchback himself. Anne 
is a pathetic and appealing figure in the book, 
which is sound history and entertaining fiction 


at the same time. One must perforce leave this 
fascinating field of fiction, but not before noting 
the success of Henry Handel Richardson’s 
Ultima Thule, the third novel in a trilogy begun 
years ago with The Fortunes of Richard Maboney. 
The author (who, like George Eliot, uses a 
pseudonym) has had to wait long and weary 
years for recognition, but it seems likely that she 
is to have it in good measure, as Norton, publisher 
of Ultima Thule, is soon to revive the other two 
books. This work relates the disintegration of 
a man’s personality, and while slow-moving and 
full of detail, is done in the manner of lasting 
literature. The Book-of-the-Month Club, which 
chose it for its subscribers, deserves credit for 
assisting a worthy cause when there must have 
been many opportunities to select books that 
seemed to have more popular appeal. It is also 
a pleasure to set down the fact that the Viking 
Press has issued Thirty Tales and Sketches by 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham, selected by Edward 
Garnet. The Landscaper is with those who think 
that Mr. Cunninghame Graham is one of the most 
neglected of contemporary writers. The present 
volume should do something toward winning 
him the place he richly deserves. 


cMiss Ostenso’s New One 


Ae of novels remain to be mentioned, at 
least, and the space for fiction grows somewhat 
short. Martha Ostenso’s new one, Young May 
Moon (Dodd, Mead, $2.50), exhibits a good deal 
of the talent displayed in her earlier books, but 
on the whole seems rather less important than 
some of her other work. Harry Hervey, whose 
fiction has been confined to the East in the 
past, has chosen Charleston, South Carolina, for 
a tragedy of tyrannical mother love, which is 
called Red Ending (Liveright, $2.50), and which 
has very genuine power. It is about as far from the 
Southern romance of convention as anyone could 
imagine, and will not make old Charlestonians 
happy. One hears that their own Du Bose Hey- 
ward was censured for having described in his 
Mamba’s Daughters a ball of the St. Cecilia 
Society, something that had never been done 
before anywhere. 

Among the recent offerings is a novel by A. S. 
M. Hutchinson, which the Landscaper has not 
read, but which sounds from its descriptions as if 
it might possibly rival the famous story of Mark 
Sabre told in Jf Winter Comes. At any rate it 
appears a better bet than the Hutchinson volumes 
that followed his great success. The new book is 
The Uncertain Trumpet (Little, Brown, $2.50), 
and is a story of the English hunting country, 
with David Quest, a young vicar, as the principal 
character. 
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It is without any reference to its relative im- 
portance that Jonathan Leonard’s new novel, 
The Meddlers (Viking Press, $2.50), finds itself at 
the end of the fiction section. Mr. Leonard, whose 
career as a writing man has been exceptionally 
interesting, as he himself set up and published his 
first novel, Back to Stay, and lived to see the same 
book widely acclaimed upon its publication by the 
Vikings, had done another fine novel in The 
Meddlers. A part of the book appeared in The 
Second American Caravan, under the title of 
Carolus Elston, and attracted a good deal of 
attention even as a fragment. 

Those who have enjoyed Naomi Mitchison’s 
fine tales of past ages will find her new collection 
of short stories an interesting one. It is called 
Barbarian Stories (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50), and 
ranges from the Britain of the earliest times to 
Ravenna, and from Cisalpine Gaul to Rome and 
even to Constantinople. Mrs. Mitchison has the 
very happy faculty of making ancient days come 
vividly to life. 


Life of Mrs. Eddy 


or once the Landscaper has no trouble at all in 
FP electing the book of a certain class that has 
interested him most during a given period. In the 
field of biography, the prize goes this time without 
any hesitation at all to Edwin Franden Dakin for 
his Mrs. Eddy: The Biography of a Virginal Mind 
(Scribner, $5). The difficulties of making available 
to the public a comprehensive life story of the 
founder of Christian Science have been compli- 
cated in the past by the strenuous censorship 
activities on behalf of the church, fairly recent 
instances of which are the attack upon Professor 
Woodberry’s contribution to the Cambridge 
History of American Literature and upon Horace 
M. Kallen’s Why Religion, although these are by 
no means all. At the time this is being written 
it appears as if Mr. Dakin’s carefully compiled 
biography will be allowed to stand. In it one may 
read of the creation of a new god and a new 
ecclesiastical organization, a subject that should 
certainly interest all those who enjoy the ironies 
in which the history of religion abounds. 

Mr. Dakin’s book presents Mrs. Eddy as an 
altogether extraordinary person, if not by any 
means a wholly admirable one; the story of her 
business shrewdness that came out so sharply in 
her organization of her church is extremely inter- 
esting, and the stories of her literary labors, of her 
slow improvement in the use of English — with 
competent assistance — and particularly, of her 
last days, when death set so decisive a period to 
some of her most important assertions — are of 
the most unusual fascination. Mr. Dakin’s book 
cannot be called in any sense sympathetic with the 


religion which Mrs. Eddy founded, but so far as 
this reviewer can tell from a cursory reading of the 
book, the author has been very careful of his 
documentation and of the checking of all his 
statements. 
Wide Range of Subjects 

HE subjects of current biographies range from 

Beethoven to Beaumarchais. Romain Rol- 
land’s long-awaited full-length study of the 
composer gets under way with Beethoven the 
Creator (Harper, $5), which is called a biography 
by courtesy, since it is really a blend of many 
things, and is probably primarily an appreciation 
of the genius of a musician. It is difficult to tell 
how many volumes M. Rolland will require to 
complete the self-appointed task, or whether he 
will live long enough to finish the work. His 
Beethoven is hardly for popular consumption, 
and while it will make a strong appeal to musi- 
cians it is too much on the technical side to please 
the followers of such gallant gentlemen as Maurois 
and Ludwig. 

No season would be complete without new 
biographies of Washington and Lincoln, and 
Minton, Balch have provided both with hand- 
some new commentaries. Shelby Little’s George 
Washington ($5), is a successful attempt to 
interpret Washington to our times through his 
own. Mr. Little has essayed the task of seeing 
Washington through the eyes of his contempo- 
raries, and the Father of His Country emerges 
from this process magnified and glorified; this 
is a fair and balanced book that should do a good 
deal to offset relatively recent efforts to “de- 
bunk” Washington. dbrabam Lincoln, the Poli- 
tician and the Man by Raymond Holden ($3.50) 
traces the rise of Lincoln from his days as a 
party regular to the peaks of his greatness. Mr. 
Holden’s theory being that he grew to meet 
circumstances, and a very sane theory it is. 
Mr. Holden’s book is in the admirable series, 
“Biographies of Unusual Americans,” another 
addition to which is Jefferson Davis: His Rise and 
Fall, by Allen Tate, the biographer of Stonewall 
Jackson. Mr. Tate attributes Davis’s downfall to 
his excessive vanity; he has written a thoroughly 
interesting study of the Confederate leader. 


The Delightful Dumas 


B. ALL odds one of the most delightful of 
recent biographies is Herbert S. Gorman’s 
The Incredible Marquis: The Amazing Career of 
Alexandre Dumas (Farrar and Rinehart, $5), 
which tells the whole story of the career of the 
French writer whose collected works filled some- 
thing like two hundred volumes, who wore out 
several collaborators, and who, at the same time 
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found ample leisure for a large number of affairs 
with women, to whom he seemed irresistible, and 
for many other spicy and romantic goings-on. 
Mr. Gorman has done a thorough piece of re- 
search for his book, and has written it well, 
at times in a manner of the subject himself. 
Brand Whitlock’s La Fayette, a two-volume 
work (Appleton, $10), is undeniably important, 
scholarly in tone, and making much more of an 
effort to get at the truth about the gallant 
Marquis than merely to catch the customers. 
There have been several books about La Fayette 
in recent years, including such curious specimens 
as Joseph Delteil’s highly poetical study, but 
there is no reasonable doubt that Mr. Whitlock 
has done a work that will stand. It is suffi- 
ciently documented, but not too much so for 
pleasant reading, and the whole tone of the book, 
especially when it touches upon controversial 
matters, is eminently fair and just. Other 
current biographies of especial interest to Amer- 
ican readers are Audacious Audubon by Edward 
A. Muschamp (Brentano, $3.50), which is the 
story of the life and accomplishments of the 
naturalist; Daniel Webster, by Alan L. Benson 
(Cosmopolitan Press, $5); and a new one-volume 
edition of William Roscoe Thayer’s famous The 
Life and Letters of Fobn Hay (Houghton Mifflin, $5). 


Marlborough and Others 


OREIGN NOTABLES who have recently been 
F"teought to book, as it were, include Marl- 
borough: The Portrait of a Conqueror by Donald 
Barr Chidsey (John Day, $3.50); Beaumarchais 
by René Dalséme (Putnam, $5); and Marie 


Antoinette: The Player Queen by John Garba 


Palache (Longmans, Green, $5). Marlborough 
was a lad who did everything well, from making 
love to leading armies, a glamorous subject for 
a biographer. Beaumarchais, in addition to his 
ability as a music master and comic dramatist, 
lent the struggling American colonies money 
when they needed it, and did not, it should be 
added, find them very satisfactory creditors. 
Palache has interpreted Marie Antoinette as 
a woman “unlucky enough to be born into a 
station in life for which she was temperamentally 
unfitted.” His book has many excellent illustra- 
tions. David Alec Wilson’s monumental biog- 
raphy of Carlyle draws to a close; Volume V, 
Carlyle to Three Score and Ten, 1853-1865 (Dutton, 
$6), is now available, and Volume VI, which will 
bring the work to a close, is in early prospect. 
This is not only an admirable work, but a delight- 
ful one, if the Landscaper may judge from the 
two volumes he has read. 


(Additional book reviews in the rear advertising section) 
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GEORGE 


HARVEY 


BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 


This intimate biography includes the fasci- 
nating narrative of Colonel Harvey’s “dis- 
covery” of Woodrow Wilson, and his selec- 
tion of Harding to be Wilson’s successor. 
Piquant details of Harvey’s relations with 
Wilson are given, and the inside story is told 
of the warfare which was waged against 
America’s entrance into the League of Na- 
tions, and of Colonel Harvey’s Ambassa- 
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dorship to Great Britain. Included in the 
volume is his correspondence with Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Harding, Lord Bryce, Lord 
Northcliffe, Joseph Pulitzer, Mark Twain, 
William Dean Howells, Henry James, and 
others together with a full account of his 
long connection with The North American 
Review. The result is a book that gives 
from behind the scenes a unique view of 
history in the making. 
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When the Radiotrons of the new 
Radiola 47 are glowing with their in- 
candescent light, you command “ music 
from the air or records” with the amaz- 
ing realism that only the Radiola can 
give. 

At a touch of the switch the incom- 
parable RCA Electro-Dynamic repro- 
ducer within the beautiful cabinet fills 
your living room with the music of a 


distant orchestra — with all the beauty 
and volume of the original—or the 
wonderfully faithful reproduction of a 
famous Victor record. 


And the new Screen-Grid Radiotrons 
in this superb instrument — with the 
special RCA Screen-Grid circuit — give 
a reserve of power such as has never 
before been possible in the electrical 
reproduction of sound. 
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What Next in America? 


By Joun J. Raskos 


made its appearance in the 
American industrial scene. I 
do not refer to the few industries 
just now suffering from over-pro- 
duction. I mean that in lines where 
demand is at the peak, some manu- 
facturers are acting upon their faith 
that skilled, willing and well-paid 
workers will produce as much in five 
days as in five and a half or six. 
Results are justifying them, and in 
my opinion the next few years wi 
see the comparatively rapid and all 
but universal adoption of the five- 
day week by the major industries. 
As it was at first derided, this 
tendency will be for a time opposed 
from a variety of angles. There are 
still people, now happily diminishing 
in number, whose sole economic idea 
is that the workers must be driven as 
hard, as long and for as little return 
as they will stand. That idea is a full 
century out of date. It was perhaps 
inevitable in the light of human 
nature, though certainly unjustifiable 
in the light of Christian or any other 


T= five-day week has already 


kind of ethics, that in the early 
years of the industrial revolution in 
England men, women and even little 
children barely old enough to prattle 
should be driven, sometimes chained 
to the machines, from before dawn 
till after dark, their bodies wasting 
to premature age and early death, 
and their wage hardly sufficient to 
sustain a joyless and hopeless exist- 
ence. We have travelled a long way 
since that time, partly because the 
moral sense of civilized people re- 
volted, and partly because such a sys- 
tem proved to be very bad business. 


A EVERY stage of progress, how- 


ever, there have been neolithic 
minds which could see only disaster 
in any change. To them is due that 
heritage of class-conflict and class- 
hatred which has culminated in 
Communism and which modern en- 
lightened industrialists have still to 
deal with. | 
Then there are people whose 
minds are so patterned that every 
innovation seems to them a violation 
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of the order of nature. They look 
upon the five and a half day week as 
a kind of natural law. Yet it is only a 
few years since the general Saturday 
half holiday was an innovation, 
stoutly resisted in many quarters. I 
expect that in due course the five- 
day week will be denounced by 
fundamentalists who will forget that 
even before man was condemned to 
earn his bread in the sweat of his 
brow, he was created to enjoy the 
earth and the fruits thereof. 


Se latter text is the justification 
of the five-day week, and not in 
any sentimental spirit, but from the 
standpoint of good business. Put 
briefly and frankly, the reason for 
ae ing that industrial production 
imited to five days a week is to 
give the workers additional time and 
opportunity to function as consum- 
ers of what they produce. We have 
got production geared up to such 
Yang and efficiency in this country 
at we are faced with something 
more than the beginnings of a prob- 
lem of getting the goods we are 
making consumed. Every manufac- 
turer, every capitalist concerned with 
financing industry, knows this. Our 
sometimes frantic selling efforts and 
our elaborate science of advertising 
bear witness to the fact. Yet we 
could easily make half as much 
again as we are making. We have to 
keep the production machinery throt- 
tled down. We dare not develop its 
latent potentialities. Our recent 
0 gan in the export market has 


n at, but world conditions 
limit that progress. 

Now the American workingman, 
in all the chief industries, is paid a 
high wage—and it is steadily going 
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higher. In the mass, he has a tre- 
mendous buying power. That buying 
power has been multiplied by the 
extension in every direction of the 
deferred payment or instalment sys- 
tem. Nowhere in the world is the 
standard of living so high or the 
demand for conveniences and lux- 
uries so insistent. The trouble must 
be lack of sufficient time and oppor- 
tunity to buy, and to use the things 
bought. It is a typically American 
situation, and it requires a solution as 
boldly American as high wages, mass 
production and instalment selling. 


> five-day week is such a solu- 
tion. Machinery and machine 
tools used in the productive processes 
are the only classes of goods which 
will not at once begin to be consumed 
more rapidly when we have an 
extra day of leisure, and even they 
will be consumed more rapidly in the 
end. Every other sort of goods will at 
once feel the stimulus of increased 
consumption, for leisure time is 
consuming time. The mileage trav- 
elled by automobiles on American 
roads any fair Sunday must pretty 
nearly equal the mileage covered on 
the other six days of the week. What 
would happen if to a full Sunday 
holiday we add a full Saturday holi- 
day? There will be an immediate and 
tremendous increase in the use, 
which is to say in the consumption, 
of automobiles, tires, gasoline, oil— 
and roads. The effects of that in- 
creased consumption will flash like 
an electric impulse back to the fac- 
tory, the iron mines, the glass works, 
the oil field and the cement mill. 
With two full play days ahead of 
them people will start out Friday 
evening or Saturday morning on 
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longer trips than they can take under 
present conditions. More good roads 
will have to be built. More hotels 
and tourist camps will be called for, 
to the benefit of the construction 
industries, particularly the lumber 
trade, as well as the furniture, china- 
ware, glassware, cutlery, cooking 
equipment, tent and blanket in- 
dustries and many others. People 
moreover will need extra suits and 
dresses, camping equipment, fishing 
tackle, sports goods. Those who do 
not travel will largely spend their 
extra leisure participating in or 
watching sports. There will be in- 
creased demand for golf, tennis, 
baseball and football equipment. 
Many people, it may be supposed, 
will sit around home. But just the 
same they will consume more goods. 
They may “potter around”—in 
which case they will consume more 
lumber, paint, glass, nails, tools and 
so forth. Or they will read more 
magazines and newspapers and use, 
that is consume, their radio equip- 
ment more intensively. At the very 
lowest they will wear out their 
furniture faster! 


AN THIS point it will occur to some 
readers that I am building a 
false structure upon the supposition 
of a whole day of extra leisure, 
whereas only a half day is in ques- 
tion. But the proponents of the five- 
day week are satisfied that psy- 
chologically and practically the extra 
half day will be equal to an extra 
full day of leisure. They believe, in 
fact, that the plan will purchase 
extra consumption for a full day at 
the price of only a half day of 
production. It is seriously question- 
able whether the amount of work 


done on Saturday mornings under 
the present system is worth while — 
worth what it costs. Few workers 
are at their best on Saturday morn- 
ing. Their minds are not committed 
cheerfully to a day’s work. Their 
thoughts are likely to be on the 
afternoon and their plans for spend- 
ing it. They will slight their jobs 
to save energy and get away early; 
and if anything threatens to keep 
them overtime, they work with a 
grievance and a grudge. 


N THE other hand, millions who 
O would plan extensive activities, 
whether in travelling or at home, for 
two full days, do not find it practical 
or worth while to plan much for a 
day and a half. Millions of workers 
must travel anywhere from half an 
hour to a full hour both to and from 
their work. By the time they have 
made the double trip on Saturday 
and have got back home, they are 
likely to be tired — much of the day 
is gone — the lustre of a holiday, 
which is to say a consuming-day, has 
been tarnished. Retail trade profits 
by the Saturday half-holiday, but 
it would profit immensely more if all 
of Saturday were at the disposal of 
the mass of industrial workers to 
» amp buy and consume. Of course 

e retail trades and the public serv- 
ices which would be called on to 
serve extra on Saturdays would have 
to provide their workers with com- 
pensatory leisure, giving them a five- 
day week also, which in turn would 
make them better customers and 
consumers. 

Workers in retail establishments 
would share with industrial workers 
the benefits of another adjustment of 
our working schedules which I be- 
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lieve will come in the comparatively 
near future. This will be the celebra- 
tion of all holidays except Christmas 
on Monday. Everyone knows how 
the fixture of Labor Day on Monday 
increases travel and the indulgence 
in sports. Whenever the Fourth of 
July, Memorial Day, Columbus Da 
or any other holiday happens to f. 
on a Monday, the same phenome- 
non occurs. Patriotism and sentiment 
would suffer no injury if these holi- 
days were always celebrated on the 
nearest Monday; production would 
halt less than it does now when a 
holiday falls in the middle of the 
week; but consumption would be 
powerfully stimulated. With Satur- 
day, Sunday and Monday ahead of 
them, people would really start out 
to do things. 


iN extra half day of rest from pro- 
duction would powerfully stim- 
ulate production. To any question 
whether we could produce in five 
working days all we would be con- 
suming in seven, the answer is 
twofold. In the first place I am firmly 
convinced — and so are others who 
have studied the matter — that the 
worker would probably produce not 
only as much, but more, in five 
days, even with only the present 
equipment. The knowledge that he 
had two days out of seven in which 
to enjoy life and family companion- 
ship would make every ambitious 
worker in the land more efficient. 
But, in addition, modern machinery, 
methods and power have already 
developed a vast margin of unused 
roduction capacity, and there is 
iterally no limit at present to be 
foreseen to further progress in this 
direction. In other words, America 
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is in shape to produce in five days 
all she can consume in seven, with 
a lot left over for export. That 
being so, the five-day week, in my 
judgment, should become the rule in 
America with as little delay as 
possible. 

The fact is that we are getting in 
position, in this country, really to 
demonstrate how organized, civilized 
society can further the divine pur- 
pose that man should enjoy the 
earth and the fruits thereof. The 
question may arise, if the workers 
now receiving high w are not 
spending as much as ya should, 
what are they doing with their 
money? Much of it, of course, is 
being banked. If it were more lib- 
erally spent for goods it would be 
just as promptly banked in another 
way. Industry benefits when the 
workers’ wages are added to the capi- 
tal available for production enter- 
prises, but not as much as if they 
were first liberally used for the pur- 
chase and consumption of goods, 
and not as much as if, instead of 
earning low interest or none at all, 
they shared at first hand in the 
profits of industry and business. 


ESIDES, great sums of money are 
B constantly being taken from 
the workers by the promoters of 
fraudulent or unsound enterprises. 
In the last few years great numbers 
of wage earners, made wary of the 
smooth promoter with his miracu- 
lous promises, have taken to invest- 
ing in legitimate stocks listed on 
the exchanges, but often with just as 
disastrous results, owing to their 
lack of the knowledge necessary to 
sound judgment. We thus come to 
the second of the two most impor- 
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tant social developments which, I 
believe, lie just ahead of us. 

I refer to a means, a device, an 
institution by which the American 
worker may be guided in the sound 
investment of his money. He is earn- 
ing the money today. To a great 
extent he is saving it, he wants to 
invest it. But he knows that invest- 
ment is beset with the twin dangers 
of blue sky promotion on the one 
hand and unfamiliarity with the 
hazards of the legitimate stock mar- 
ket on the other hand. He loses a 

deal in both of those ways, but 
or the most part he keeps his money 
in the bank or invests in bonds or 
other debts at low interest. Others 
get the benefit of his money, but 
even they do not benefit as much as 
if the worker himself benefited more. 
His money enters uctive chan- 
nels anyway, but failing to get the 
per return upon it, his consum- 
ing power is kept down, and neither 
he nor the maker and seller of goods 
benefits as all should do. Here in 
short is a vast fund of capital which 
is not entering the arteries of pro- 
duction and trade in the most effi- 
cient way. 


ome of us believe that it ought to 
S be a not too difficult matter to 
direct the flow of that great reservoir 
of capital along lines which will make 
it of more benefit to everybody. To 
the worker first of all — but try as 
one may, it is impossible to discuss 
this matter except in terms of our 
national social organism as a whole. 
For if all workers become participat- 
ing owners of our industries by 
means of stockholdings, we shall be- 
come in fact a true industrial de- 
mocracy; that is to say, we shall be 


one vast national partnership in the 
business of getting the most good 
and the most value out of life. 

We shall arrive, if you please, at 
something like the goal of the Social- 
ists, with this difference, that in- 
stead of an impossible and disastrous 
leveling of human beings with their 
infinite variety of capacities which 
fight against leveling, we shall pre- 
serve and utilize the advant of 
exceptional ability, the qualities of 
leadership, to organize and guide the 
common industrial machine to the 
benefit of all. There is nothing rev- 
olutionary nor fantastic in these 
propositions. Already millions of 
workers are shareholders in the par- 
ticular industries in which they are 
employed. Already customer owner- 
ship in the public utility field has 
pointed the way. Our greatest and 
most prosperous enterprises are dom- 
inated by men who have won the 
confidence of the workers — and 
have been magnificently rewarded 
by the greatest efficiency, good will 
and loyalty ever demonstrated by 
workers anywhere. I conceive it to be 
a simple, logical and necessary ex- 
tension of the leadership function for 
those in a position to judge values 
and prospects, to help their partners, 
the workers, toward the more profit- 
able investment of their money. 


DEEM it certain that a corporation 
I will be organized to carry out 
this function. It may be along the 
lines of an investment trust, issuing 
its own securities against selected 
holdings, or it may serve chiefly by 
guiding the small investor in his 
selection of securities. It may operate 
along both of these lines. The im- 
portant thing is that this is the way 
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to help the worker. It is an abomina- 
ble blot upon our civilization that 
today seventy-five per cent of all 
men over the age of sixty-five are 
dependent. Pension plans have been 
found ineffective. They are wrong 
in principle and impossible to develop 
into effective safeguards against old 
age dependency. They take money 
from workers and invest it in the 
lowest-yield securities. Then if a 
man changes employers he loses his 
benefits. He may lose them anyway 
if new owners take over a business 
and abolish the pension fund. Such a 
system is not what American work- 
ers need. They need opportunity and 
guidance toward investing their own 
money in the active progress of 
American business, and reaping the 
full rewards and profits. The savings 
bank is a great American institution 
and it will long continue to play an 
important part in the conservation 
of the funds of the workers and their 
wives and children. 


B: I consider it entirely sound, at 
the point our industrial society 
has now reached, for the worker to 
invest a considerable portion of his 
income directly in equities through 
the purchase of sound common 
stocks. His greatest security is that 
American industry is going irre- 
sistibly ahead and that American 
prosperity will last and grow and 
increase. We have had some years of 
it now and have found it so satisfying 
that no one is going to “upset the 
apple-cart.” Leadership and guid- 
ance are all we need, and the worker 
can depend upon the industrial 
leaders guiding his investments in 
good faith just as he now depends on 
the insurance men to guide him 
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correctly in the selection of a policy, 
and for the same reason — that it is 
good business. It will be more than 
that, too, for some of our greatest 
captains of industry and masters of 
finance will derive the greatest satis- 
faction of their lives from serving 
their less affluent partners, the work- 
ingmen, in such an investment cor- 
= as I have foreshadowed. 
or the miser-instinct and the miser- 
mind are really very rare, be it said 
to the credit of human nature; and 
men who have vast wealth really do 
seek opportunity to serve others. 


opayY we find ourselves — all of 

us Americans, I mean — in pos- 
session of a marvellous, almost 
miraculous mechanism for the pro- 
duction of desirable goods. We know 
that that mechanism has vast poten- 
tiality. It can produce enough for all. 
Thrown out of gear, it might strip 
the wealthiest of his possessions and 
strike down the mightiest. Properly 
geared and operated, it will reward 
us all according to our abilities and 
the services we render. It needs fur- 
ther adjustment toward increasing 
the workers’ share of ownership and 
profits, and endowing him with more 
time to use and enjoy the products. 
If some of us who have what the 
world calls wealth can bring these 
things about, we may achieve some 
of the happiness which we envy 
when we see it in the faces of priests, 
nuns and ministers of the Gospel 
who walk with poverty on one side 
but God on the other, and in the 
faces of scientists who ask only the 
opportunity to track down truth, 
or poets and artists who ask only 
freedom to follow imagination to the 
shrine of beauty. 
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Sterilizing the Fittest 


By Henry R. Carey 


Are the girls’ colleges promoting race suicide among America’s 
most intelligent women by influencing their graduates 


against marriage and maternity ? 


T A great gathering of college 
A women at Atlantic City, in 
1926, a learned professor, a 
spinster of arts, declared positively 
and emphatically that women’s col- 
leges in America do not interfere with 
the normal processes of marriage and 
childbirth. Since her evidence, as 
reported in the press, seemed some- 
what sketchy, I decided to investi- 
gate for myself. As a result of careful 
research, it appears to me that her 
widely quoted assertion was a trifle 
hasty. 

As a matter of fact, eugenists and 
sociologists have long been aware 
that something is desperately wrong 
with the wifehood and motherhood 
of college women. (I am speaking 
more particularly of graduates of the 
leading women’s colleges in the 
Northeastern United States, such as 
Radcliffe, Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, 
Mt. Holyoke, Vassar, Smith and 
Barnard.) It is time that this highly 
important phase of women’s educa- 
tion should be brought frankly and 
fairly into the open. Are women’s 
colleges breeding unintelligence by 
sterilizing intelligence? Is college 
feminism attacking the American 


home by boring from within? Is it 
leading a sexual rebellion among the 
selected best feminine brains? 


lr Is interesting to note, at the out- 
set, that of the Presidents or 
Deans of the colleges under discus- 
sion, two are men and married, and 
five are maiden ladies; and that Vas- 
sar and Smith, administered by the 
married men, are known as places 
where college life has a certain 
balance between the emotional and 
intellectual and where men visitors 
are made especially welcome. Now a 
larger percentage of all the alumnz of 
Smith and Vassar are married than 
in other colleges of the group. Is this 
a mere coincidence? 

The following table, indicating 
this fact, shows also that the gradu- 
ates of women’s colleges do not in- 
dulge in matrimony as freely as 
women of the nation at large. 


Per Cent 

Married Date 
Women of nation over 15...... 72.5 1920 
Men of nation over 15......... 64.6 1920 
Vassar (all alumne)........ 55.5 1928 
Bryn Mawr “ are 48.1 1928 
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* Including Barnard graduates through 1924 only. 


Per Cent 
Group of exceptionally distin- Married Date 
20 1928 
Group of exceptionally distin- 
guished Yale graduates (aver- 
age age about 54)........... 95 1927 


But is it fair, someone will ask, to 
compare the national with the wom- 
en’s college percentages, to the 
detriment of the latter, when the col- 
lege figures do not include girls 15 to 
22 years old, as the national figures 
do? Is not the difference in the per- 
centages due in part to the fact that 
————- girls “get the jump” on 
their college sisters, marrying to 
some extent between 15 and 22? 
Probably, in so far as they meet pros- 
perous husbands. That is just my 
point. More important by far, how- 
ever, the acquisition off a college 
degree may tend to defer matrimony 
for the college girl for years after 
graduation also. And if so, does this 
not likewise account for the low mar- 
riage percentages of the women’s col- 
lege graduates in the data just given? 


=~ us consider this possible post- 
graduate delay in marriage, 
comparing a man’s college of the 
Northeast with the women’s institu- 
tions of the same area. Here we are 
on safer ground than before, since we 
are contrasting persons, male and 
female, of similar age, social class, 
and habits: 


Per cent 

Graduates of Age Married Date 
Harvard...... goto 42 73.77 (1925 to 1928) 
Smith........ 1928 
Wellesley... .. 35 to42 61.8 
Bryn Mawr... 30t042 57.27 
Barnard...... 1925 
Mt. Holyoke... “““ 49.25 1928 

The Harvard marriage percent 


e 
would be considerably higher if the 
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basic recordings had been virtually 
up to date when compiled, as is the 
case with all the women’s college in- 
formation. As it is, Harvard excels 
the nearest women’s college com- 
petitor by over 10 per cent, while in 
the nation at large, as we have seen, 
women apparently marry more 
freely than men. These data must 
not, however, be taken as showing 
that women’s college graduates are 
necessarily more given to spinster- 
hood than non-college women of 
similar social status and mentality. 
Nevertheless, the known fact that 
college women marry on the average 
1.6 to 2.1 years later than their 
non-collegiate sisters, cousins and 
friends, is a strong indication that 
women’s college celibacy is something 
special and apart. It is of unusual in- 
terest tonotice, too, that onlyone-fifth 
of the American women Ph.D.’s were 
married and had families in 1926! 


uT perhaps all this is nothing 
B new. Perhaps women’s college 
graduates were always given to 
celibacy. Not so with Mt. Holyoke 
at least. A study mentioned by Dr. 
William S. Sadler, covering a period 
of fifty years, showed that “ Whereas 
85 per cent of the graduates married 
at the beginning, only 50 per cent 
married at the end, showing a 
gradual decrease from one decade to 
the other.” Thus for every old maid 
old-style graduated from Mt. Hol- 
yoke at the outset, more than two 


old maids new-style received degrees 
at the end. 

If now we compare year by year the 
incomplete marriage nen of 
Harvard and the up-to-date figures 
of five of the women’s — it ap- 
pears that the women’s co. 


ege mar- 
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riage lines strike a general low dead 
level between the ages of 30 and 34. 
The Harvard man’s marriage curve, 
on the other hand, keeps steadily 
rising, high above all the women’s 
college lines, certainly up to 42, and 
probably to 46 and beyond, for a 
man’s marriageable age long outlasts 
a woman’s. Probably, however, the 
most striking fact is that while the 
highest marriage percentage peak, of 
all ages of all alumnz studied (67.4 
per cent), fails to reach the general 
marriage percentage figure (72.5 per 
cent) for the women over 15 in the na- 
tion at large, yet the highest Harvard 
percentage peaks, and indeed the 
whole Harvard percentage line after 
about the age of 33, surpasses the 
general marriage percentage figure 
(64.6) for the men over 15 of the nation, 
by various amounts up to 20 percent. 

Thus it appears that the problem 
of the women’s colleges is chiefly, 
though not entirely, the wholesale 
—- of marriage among the 
selected best of the nation, resulting 
in the annihilation of the fittest of 
the race. 


nD what of the children of the 
A married college women today? 
How many do they bear? And how 
does the record of the alumnz com- 
pare with that of the wives of male 
college graduates, or the mothers of 
the nation at large? A careful study 
indicates that married women of the 
nation, who are old enough to have 
completed their families, average 
about three times as many children 
as married alumne of similar age. 
Moreover, in most cases studied, the 
married alumne av distinctly 
fewer children than the wives of 
Harvard graduates— men of the 
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same age. (For example, at the age of 
37, the averages are Harvard, 1.75; 
Barnard, 1.67; Smith, 1.66; Mt. 
Holyoke, 1.48; Wellesley, 1.04). Tak- 
ing the more important comparison, 
between the graduates, married and 
unmarried, of the male and female 
institutions, we notice the pathetic 
effect of feminine celibacy, com- 
bined with cases of infertility in mar- 
riage. We observe that at the ages 
of 37 and 42 the Harvard graduates 
are begetting on the average nearly 
twice as many children per graduate 
as the majority of the alumne of the 
same age. (Averages, age 37;Harvard, 
1.47; Smith, 1.08; Barnard, .86; Mt. 
Holyoke,.78; Wellesley, .64. Averages, 
age 42; Harvard 1.81; Bryn Mawr, 
1.69; Smith, 1.37; Mt. Holyoke, 1.17; 
Wellesley, 1.05; Barnard, .go.) 


Wi; May suspect, therefore, as I 
shall show more clearly, that 


there are difficulties ahead for the 
woman who wishes to combine per- 
sonal achievement and motherhood. 
Nature appears to have so arranged 
things that a good father can easily 
get on in the world — but that is not 
all; the more distinguished his ac- 
complishment, the better he is apt to 
be as a family man. Professor 

worth Huntington of Yale defines 
the successful Yale graduate as “the 
one who is of the most value in mak- 
ing the community a better place in 
which to live.” Such men, he finds, 
are, at about 54, 95 per cent married, 
whereas a less successful group of 
similar age has arrived at only re 


cent. He shows clearly that the more 
socially useful the Yale graduate, the 
more likely he is to take a wife and 
the younger he tends to do so. 
Achievement, it seems, is not hostile 
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to marriage, at least in a college man. 
On the average the most successful 
men have three or more times as 
many children as the least successful. 
Among the most successful tenth, 
moreover, no less than 80 per cent 
have children, whereas among the 
least successful this falls to about 40 
per cent. The most successful are 
maintaining themselves and are in- 
creasing a little from generation to 
generation. 

Paul Popenoe, in The Conservation 
of the Family, offers figures differing 
in origin from mine but confirming 
the discrepancy between the average 
number of children of men’s college 
graduates as compared with women’s. 
For married graduates his figures 
are: Yale, average number of chil- 
dren 2.57; Harvard, 2.51; Syracuse 
(men), 2.06; Vassar, 1.82; Wellesley, 
1.56; Syracuse (women), 1.46; Bryn 
Mawr, 0.84; Wellesley (honor schol- 
ars), 0.57. 


ET us look now at another small 
LC number of graduates, this time, 
women’s college alumna, selected 
for the writer by the Northeastern 
women’s colleges themselves, as per- 
sons of extraordinary distinction, 
scholarly and otherwise. These 
women come fairly under Professor 
Huntington’s definition of “success- 
ful.” Since they average fifty-three 
years of age, their families are 
doubtless complete. Curiously 
enough, they are but 20 per cent 
married (23 per cent lower than the 
lowest record for ordinary alumme, 
though these are a decade younger). 


Moreover, these highly distinguished 
women average exactly two-fifths of 
a child apiece (one-half a child less 
than the most infertile of ordinary 
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alumnz a decade younger). Nature 
is here shown struggling, for the good 
of nation and race, to overcome 
through our ablest men the differen- 
tial birth rate, the swamping of the 
country by the children of less suc- 
cessful stocks, while the women’s 
college graduates, especially the 
most distinguished, are shown in op- 
position to the most beneficial proc- 
esses of nature. The alumne are 
only about one-third as fertile as the 
“ women of the nation, and the 
eaders are less fertile than the plain 
alumnez. Nature fights, however 
feebly, for eugenics, while the gradu- 
ates of women’s colleges are doing 
their very best for dysgenics and 
disaster. 


LAINLY, then, high achievement 
Par college women works unfavor- 
ably against marriage and fertility, 
while for college men it accompanies 
distinct increases in both. In this 
connection it may be noted that an 
analysis of Wellesley alumne who 
have attained scholarships or mem- 
berships in the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety, shows that these girls have 
definitely fewer children than their 
less intellectual sister alumne. Of 
the 687 college women listed in 
American Men of Science (1927), a 
fourth came from the women’s col- 
leges we are examining, exactly 1.6 
per cent chose to specialize in home 
economics, and, though their median 
age is 42, only a pitiful tithe is 
married. A study of Vassar gradu- 
ates showed that those who taught 
and had children had smaller fam- 
ilies than those who married but did 
not teach. Less than a third of the 


group taught and also married. 
tting all this information together, 


OB 


may we not safely assume that the 
more women’s colleges raise the 
standard of scholarship, as they are 
now intent on doing, the lower will 
be the marriage and birth rates of all 
alumne, especially if they achieve 
distinction? 

We are now in a position to talk 
with President Neilson of Smith 
College, who, in a widely circulated 
article, has recently asked what are 
the “intellectual and emotional dif- 
ferences between the sexes that need 
to be taken into account in educa- 
tion.” I will mention but one of these. 
(There is also an economic factor.) 


ERSONAL achievement for a col- 
Prege man is a prerequisite to 
marriage and parenthood. It is 
known that the abler the college man 
mentally, the sooner he marries on 
the average, the oftener he marries 
on the average, and the larger, on the 
average, is his family. On the other 
hand, personal success for women is 
very often psychologically a deterrent 
to marriage and parenthood. The 
abler the alumna mentally, the /ess 
often she marries on the average and 
the smaller, on the average, is her 
family. Man, however busy, keeps a 
part of his energy and desire for the 
period of courtship. Woman more 
often does not. Therefore, to en- 
courage achievement in college men 
is to assist a eugenic factor and an 
efficient division of labor after mar- 
riage, as nature intended, while to 
encourage the same sort of personal 
success in college women is to abet a 
dysgenic factor and either an unnat- 
ural celibacy or married childlessness 
and an inefficient division of labor. 

The women’s colleges as leaders in 


the community will be held responsi- 
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ble for educational policies which 
have long tended to cause race de- 
terioration, which have diminished 
the supply of leaders, which have 
caused women to thwart their deep- 
est natures, which have reduced the 
supply of intelligent wives trained 
for their jobs, available for their 
equals among men, which have edu- 
cated women who possess a cultural 
and biological heritage, only to cut 
off both in the next generation, and 
which have been a potent factor in 
the development of the American 
centrifugal home. Turn it about as 
you will, personal ambition is the 
friend of efficient fatherhood and the 
enemy of efficient motherhood. That 
is inescapable. 


NTELLIGENT people everywhere are 
I awake to these difficulties. To 
mention only one, Dr. William S. 
Sadler writes: “One thing is certain, 
something is radically wrong... . 
There can be no excuse urged or 
explanation offered to justity the fact 
that our exclusive women’s colleges 
actually disqualify their graduates 
for motherhood. The American peo- 
ple should see to it, and that im- 
mediately, that the girls’ schools of 
this country have their curriculum 
reformed. . . . The women in the 
separate colleges of the East have the 
worst record in this respect.” He 
then adds significantly: “The eugen- 
ist suspects that women’s colleges of 
this country are not conducted with 
a view to turning out wives and 
mothers, and be fully recognizes that 
their influences, in addition to college 
training, bave been operative in lessen- 
ing the number of marriages among 
this class of women.” (Italics mine.) 
Is it possible that the perspective, 
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the atmosphere and the teaching of 
these colleges are at fault? 

If now we compare some of the 
achieving women of pre-college days 
with those of today, we find that 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mrs. 
Louis Agassiz, Mrs. Bronson Alcott 
Pratt and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
(to take names at random) not only 
attained distinction in their own 
persons, but have in all cases left 
lineal descendants who are leaders, and 

ple of whom America may well 
en sli For the most part, it seems, 
these ladies worked at home. And 
in the midst of grinding work and 
anxiety, Mrs. Stowe could write, 
“My children I would not change 
for all the ease, leisure and pleasure 
that I could have without them.” 
How out-of-date this sounds in 1929! 
What would have been the result 
had these noble women gone to a 
modern woman’s college? It seems 
to me incontestably better for the 
nation that the family lines of such 
brilliant people should not only be 
preserved but strengthened. The 
cultural treasures received by the 
children of such mothers are prob- 
ably even more valuable to them 
than the biological inheritance. Why 
should not the women’s colleges do 
more to build up, instead of per- 
petually helping to tear down, a 
group of permanently and tradi- 
tionally civilized families? 

And by what magic do part-time 
mothers new-style — oscillating be- 
tween house and office — become 
skilful within the home? Either they 
must give up personal motherhood 
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or they must dispense in whole or 
in part with offspring. Yet all seven 
of the women’s colleges have actu- 
ally publicly proclaimed their sat- 
isfaction that an increasing number 
of their graduates are “carrying on 
part — or whole — time jobs outside 
their own homes.” 


1 brings us to the central ques- 
tion. After all, is the present col- 
lege woman’s game worth the can- 
dle? Have American college women 
in more than fifty years contributed 
enough to the world of men to make 
up for what they have stolen, year 
after year, from the cultural and bio- 
logical heritage, and from the whilom 
unity of the American home? Has 
there not been a net loss to the few 
children produced, to the men who 
might have had intelligent wives 
trained in home-making, and to the 
college women themselves? Have 
college women been accelerating the 
frightful centrifugal tendency of our 
households? 

I am sure the great question which 
the educated people of the East 
must ask themselves, over and over 
again, is whether they want these 
college women, one-half of them 
maiden ladies, in business and in the 
professions, where they limit the 
earning power of married men, or 
whether they prefer them as mothers, 
with boys and girls who shall inherit 
their special abilities and special 
culture, with which to face and con- 
quer the appalling vulgarities and 
complexities of our present and fu- 
ture civilization. 


Iw a second article, Mr. Carey discusses some of the 
steps which the colleges are taking to remedy 


the conditions be outlines bere. 
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When I Was Mayor 


By Jay E. House 


A one time executive of Topeka tells how he tried in vain to 
enforce Prohibition in the capital of a State, the re- 
puted dryness of which he denies 


ESE, briefly stated and much 
| abridged, are the memoirs of 
an ex-Prohibition enforcement 
official. As Mayor of Topeka, Kan- 
sas, I was the titular head of the 
police department and the respon- 
sibility for curbing the demon rum 
within the corporate limits of the 
municipality was mine. I contribute 
them to the rising tide of Prohibition 
discussion for whatever light they 
may throw upon it. I shall also offer 
certain opinions befitting to the 
circumstances, 
I remember the Topeka mayoralty 
campaign of 1915 — the term was 
two years and I was reélected in 


1917 — as the most bitter and abu- 


sive I have known. More mud was 
thrown than in any previous or subse- 
quent election I now recall. Most of 
it splattered on me. My opponent was 
adignified gentleman whowas “right” 
on all the great moral issues. He was 
for everything that was nice, and a 


Prohibitionist from “who laid the 
chunk.” Nothing could be said 
against him and, so far as my sup- 
— were concerned, nothing was 
sai 


(See Editorial Note on Page 529) 


I was the pariah — the outcast 
candidate. There really was nothing 
against me as a man and citizen, 
but, as a newspaper writer, I had, 
for a dozen years, poked fun at the 
town’s dearest flubdub. That, how- 
ever, was a minor count in the in- 
dictment. I was suspected of bein 
unenthusiastic about Prohibition. i 
had even implied that the State law 
was not as well enforced as it might 
be. That, in itself, was enough to 
damn me. In Kansas, then and now, 
no individual may publicly express 
such opinion or make such intima- 
tion, save at his own peril. 


was all true enough. I was not 
about Prohibition, 
although I was not then the bitter 
opponent of it that I have since be- 
come. I knew the prohibitory laws 
were not enforced and had said so 
many times. And I made no denial 
of the charges. I merely said I would 
enforce the law to the best of my 
ability — that I thought I could 
enforce it a little better than was 
being done by the Dry administra- 
tion then in power. Since in those 


days, and even yet, municipal elec- 
tions in Kansas turned on the wet 
and dry issue, my tacit refusal to 
bootlick set all the Drys at my heels. 
My refusal to dignify the charges by 
denial made the Drys doubly furious. 


os was the background against 
which I set up what was, per- 
haps, the most dogged and persistent 
local attempt to enforce Prohibition 
ever made in this country. For four 
long years I used every device pro- 
vided by law—and many which 
were not sanctioned by it — to stop 
the bootleggers. I repeatedly broke 
other laws in an attempt to enforce 
one, and I literally lived on top of the 
police force. I don’t know yet why I 
did it. All I know is that between the 
date of my election and the time of 
taking office I became a little rabid 
on the subject of law enforcement. 

Probably my zeal for the enforce- 
ment of the prohibitory law was 
compounded from three or four hu- 
man elements. My opinion of the law 
had not changed; I was still unen- 
thusiastic about it. I doubted the 
possibility of its enforcement. My 
zest probably sprang from the fac- 
tors of pride in performance, a cer- 
tain regard for my word and oath, 
and a desire to confound my oppo- 
nents. Be that as it may, I came to 
understand the fanatic. I do not 
approve of him, but I understand 
him. I know what makes him tick. 
For in some of my public acts in 
relation to Prohibition I was as 
fanatical as the most zealous Dry. 

It was much easier to enforce a 
rohibitory liquor law in the years 
ying between 1915 and 1919 than it 

now is. The whole structure of the 
liquor business has changed. Then 
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the illicit sale of liquor was shady 
dealing carried on mostly by those 
who barely rose above the bread 
line. Now it is a business. In the days 
of State Prohibition, I never knew 
more than half a dozen bootleggers 
who made any money. I recall only 
two who kept what they made. 
The great majority of those engaged 
in the trade were shiftless, inefficient, 
improvident, inconsequential gentle- 
men — white and black — who bare- 
ly kept a fire in the kitchen stove. 
They were easy to catch and, with 
the consent of the jury, easy to 
convict. Most of them were without 
influence and without the funds 
necessary to provide a_ spirited 
defense. The trouble was that when 
one was sent away three came to take 
his place. 


pon’T know whether public senti- 
ment has changed. I leave that 

to the controversialists; this, essen- 
tially, is a recital. But public senti- 
ment against Prohibition — so much 
as there is of it — has become articu- 
late. It speaks its mind and it has 
cohesion. It is backed, too, by tre- 
mendously strong newspaper and 
periodical support. In the days of 
State Prohibition, public sentiment 
against the law was dumb and it 
— a broken and straggling 
nt. Nobody dared to say any- 
thing publicly. Most people, no 
matter what their private opinions 
may have been, accepted the conten- 
tion that liquor selling is a crime. 
That condition no longer obtains. 
There literally are millions of people 
who doubt that liquor selling is a 
criminal offense, and they do not 
hesitate to express such doubts. And 
this attitude in the public mind in- 
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creases enormously the odds against 
Prohibition enforcement. 

More than that, as I have pre- 
viously noted, liquor selling now is a 
business. It is well and efficiently 
organized, abundantly financed and, 
from a court standpoint, ably de- 
fended. The gentlemen in the liquor 
business no longer are improvi- 
dent and inconsequential. They have 
brains, influence and money. With 
it all, the opposition to Prohibition 
has come out of its coma. 


We my induction into office I 
became officially cognizant of 
what I had always known privately 
— that Topeka reeked of liquor. The 
Dry administration which I suc- 
ceeded had given eloquent lip service 
to Prohibition, but it hadn’t done 
much in the way of enforcing the law. 
That is a typical condition and much 
the easiest way. If a Prohibition en- 
forcement officer will give Prohibi- 
tion its due meed of lip service, and 
make an occasional grandiloquent 
gesture, he will get along with both 
Drys and Wets. The Drys will think 
he is enforcing the law and the Wets 
will be grateful for the fact that con- 
ditions are undisturbed. A Dry 
crusade never amounts to much, 
but it always disturbs a lot of people. 
The fear that a Dry crusader may 
finally achieve something is always 
upon them. 

My first move was to reorganize 
the police force and to make it under- 
stand that the new attempt to en- 
force Prohibition would not be a 
mere gesture. The force got the idea 
after I had stripped the stars from 
three or four veteran officers. Then I 
hired a number of spotters and set 
the dogs after the bootleggers. I 
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had a theory about Prohibition. It 
was as good as any, but it didn’t 
work. My idea was to crash through 
from the top. I had noticed that 
Prohibition enforcement in Topeka 
had always centered on the small 
operators — the hip pocket and kitch- 
en joint men. There was a reason 
for that. The hip pocket and kitchen 
joint operators were easier to catch 
and much easier to convict. The big 
shots were infrequently disturbed 
and, being ably defended, almost 
never convicted. My plan contem- 
plated an incessant riding of the big 
shots. We took the small operators 
when they got in the way, but over 
the big shots we maintained an 


eternal vigil. 


ONDITIONS looking to law en- 
C forcement were all any official 
might ask. I had the benefit of the 
most drastic laws a State Legislature 
could devise. These laws had the 
whole-hearted support of the press, 
the courts and the clergy, and the 
ostensible support of all other officials 
and the public. If there was opposi- 
tion to anything I did by way of 
Prohibition enforcement it was in- 
articulate. I rode high and handsome. 

I may best epitomize my experi- 
ence in enforcing Prohibition in my 
prosecution of two women. One I 
shall here call Kitty Tolley. She was 
known locally as the Queen of the 
Jointists. She operated in her own 
home and had an exclusive and high 
class clientéle. And she was exceed- 
ingly prosperous. I believe she was 
the first lady operator in Topeka to 
drive her own motor car. She had 
been operating continuously over a 
ey of more than twenty years. I 

ad occasion to look up her court 
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record. I wanted to know about it. 
I found she had been arrested once 
or twice, but had never been con- 
victed. 

I set the spotters after Mrs. Tolley 
and we got the evidence necessary to 
convict. Then I sent a plain clothes 
man after her. I was sitting with the 
desk sergeant when he brought her 
in. She was a good looking woman 
and her diamonds aided materially 
in the illumination of the police 
station. She asked the desk sergeant’s 
permission to use the telephone and 
added, “I want to telephone the 
Colonel about my bond.” Thereupon 
I said to the sergeant, “ Book her and 
lock her up. There’ll be no bond to- 
night.” It was my idea then that 
throwing liquor offenders in jail 
was a good disciplinary measure. I 
always saw to it that they spent at 
least one night in durance. It marked 
the peremptory and unlawful man- 
ner in which I tried to enforce Pro- 
hibition. I had no more legal right to 
refuse an acceptable bond from Mrs. 
Tolley than I have to rob a bank. 


E CONVICTED Mrs. Tolley on 
W the charges then pending. We 
arrested her many times thereafter 
and convicted her almost as many 
times. For four years the police 
department rode herd on her. Once 
we actually got her into jail and kept 
her there three months. But I don’t 
think she ever stopped selling liquor. 
Only two or three years ago I noticed 
in a Topeka newspaper that she had 
been arrested for the old offense. 
Evidently she escaped punishment, 
for I saw no further reference to her 
case. The prosecutions to which we 
subjected Mrs. Tolley cost her a 


great deal of money. She was less 


sperous at the end of my second 
sg I can’t recall anything else 
that we accomplished. 

The other woman whom I will 
here call Maggie Chester, was, like 
Mrs. Tolley, an old offender. She 
had been in business a long time. 
She had been arrested oftener than 
Mrs. Tolley, but had never gone to 
jail or paid a fine. Her business, too, 
was more complex than that con- 
ducted by Mrs. Tolley. In addition 
to selling liquor, she was an im- 
presario of the “oldest profession in 


the world.” 
I PUT a woman spotter in Miss 
Chester’s handsome apartment 
and got the goods on her. I learned 
where she cached her liquor and also 
that two women from Kansas City 
who were staying at her place were 
quarreling with her over what seemed 
to them to be an unfair division of 
the receipts. Kansas has a law which 
makes the business of such an im- 
presario a penitentiary offense. That 
cinched the case against Miss Ches- 
ter, provided we could make the 
evidence stand up. We segregated 
the two women from Kansas City 
and persuaded them to testify against 
their whilom landlady. Then we saw 
to it that they did so. 

I sent a sergeant’s detail after 
Miss Chester with instructions to 
bring her in. It was gone a long time; 
I think the sergeant was waiting for 
me to go home. It finally came back 
with half a barrel of beer which it 
had seized in a raid on the cellar of 
an honest but inconsequential Rus- 
sian livingin North Topeka. “ Where’s 
Maggie?” I asked. “Well,” explained 
the sergeant after he had tried to 
dodge me by going out the back way, 
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“we didn’t find any liquor and I 
didn’t think it was any use to bring 
her in.” “Her liquor is in the book- 
case,” I told him, and took his star 
then and there. 

I sent another detail after Miss 
Chester and that one brought her. 
It was in the late summer. By Oc- 
tober we had her in the penitentiary, 
where she served her time less her 
allowance for good behavior. What 
was it all about? I don’t know. Liquor 
still flows in Topeka. The Seventh 
Commandment, so I have heard, 
still is violated in that vicinity. 

I have referred at length to the 
prosecutions of Mrs. Tolley and Miss 
Chester because they were, from 
the purely human angle, the most 
interesting with which I dealt. But, 
in their general aspects, all cases were 
alike. From 1915 to 1919 the police 
department chased unremittingly 
bootleggers of all kinds and colors. 
It never stopped doing it; it never 
even let up in its pursuit. Every 
year we made hundreds of arrests 
and secured hundreds of convictions. 
We put bootleggers by the dozen in 
jail and kept them there until the 
county grew tired of feeding them. 
We put them to tremendous ex- 


se and an enormous amount of 
inconvenience. 

But I don’t think we diminished 
by one drop the amount of liquor 
peddled and consumed in the town. 

I take time out here to explode the 
great Kansas myth. That is to say, 
so far as it lies within my power to 
do so. The myth is the one to the 
effect that the prohibitory laws are 
enforced in Kansas. It has been 
reiterated and retold so often that it 
has come to have a general accept- 
ance, particularly in the urban 
sections of the country. Prohibition 
has never been enforced in Kansas. 
It isn’t enforced now. Drinking is as 
widespread and general there as it is 
throughout the rest of the country. 

There may be those who will cavil 
at these revelations — who will ques- 
tion the persistence and sincerity of 
my attempts to enforce Prohibition. 
I am willing to leave it to Topeka. 
I think I left office with the reputa- 
tion of having done the most effec- 
tive work in behalf of Prohibition the 
town had known. Everybody knows 
I tried; a great many still believe I 
succeeded. I know better. Nothing I 
did or tried to do amounted to 
shucks. 


An Unsuppressed Article 


FTER the foregoing article was in type, 
we received a telegram from Governor 
Clyde M. Reed of Kansas objecting to its 
rospective publication. We believe Governor 
eed’s telegram was sent under misappre- 
hension as to the scope of this article, which 
Mr. House offers as a bit of history and not 


as a further contribution to the recent 
controversy — widely reported in the press 
— over alleged drinking in Topeka today. 
And we feel sure that the citizens of Topeka 
who twice elected Mr. House to the Mayor- 
alty would not question his right to tell 


magazine readers in other cities something 
of his experiences and conclusions. 
However, the Topeka controversy has 
again brought to more than local attention 
the question of enforcement in Kansas. 
Governor Reed states that conditions in 
Kansas have been deliberately and sensa- 
tionally misrepresented in certain magazines 
and newspapers. We have invited the 
Governor to write for THE NortH AMERICAN 
Review an article presenting the actual 
facts of enforcement today in his State. — 
The Editors. 


From Glider to Autogiro 


By JuAN DE LA CIERVA 
(With Donald F. Rose) 


The inventor of the famous ‘‘flying windmill”, latest sensation 
in aviation, tells for the first time the story of his 
aeronautical achievements 


INE is not a long story, as 
M years go, but neither is the 
airplane a very venerable 
affair. I myself have lived long 
enough to remember the first suc- 
cessful flights of the Wright brothers. 
Only a year or two later I was busy 
in Madrid with aviation experiments 
of my own. At the age of an Ameri- 
can high-school freshman, I had 
studied as thoroughly as I could the 
work of Langley, Maxim, Ader, 
Chanute and others, and particularly 
the theories and designs of Otto 
Lilienthal. The latter was a true pio- 
neer of the age of flight, and when he 
was killed in 1896 after more than 
two thousand gliding flights he was 
definitely on his way to the triumph 
which was won at last at Kitty 
Hawk. 

With the supreme confidence of 
my fourteen years, I was not de- 
terred from aerial experiments by 
my knowledge of Lilienthal’s fate. 
There were three of us boys in a little 
aviation “company” and one of my 
associates had access to his father’s 
woodworking factory. This helped 
very considerably to reduce the over- 
head of our experiments. We did 


what we could with kites, and then 
dared further. We began to build 
gliders, achieving our first success 
with a monoplane whose motive 
power was provided by small boys of 
the neighborhood at the end of a 
rope. Fortunately for us young pilots 
there were no cliffs at hand for our 
take-offs. The best we could do was 
to slide off from a fifteen-foot bluff 
below which lay a gently sloping 
hill. At the end of a few hundred feet 
of rope we coasted along a few yards 
from the ground. We built controls 
into our craft, crude ailerons and 
rudder, with such aeronautical wis- 
dom as was in us. And we flew, and 
somehow broke none of our necks. 


HE craft worked so well that | 
came under severe pressure from 

my younger brother, who saw no 
reason why he should not also fly. 
The three proprietors of the com- 
any yielded at last, and up he went. 
But either an unusual gust of wind 
came along at that moment or there 
was some serious error in our aero- 
nautical calculations — to the 
lighter weight of the pilot. Suddenly 
the glider shot fifty feet in the air, 
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brother and all, which was an entirely 
unprecedented performance. It was 
so startling, in fact, that the engine 
stopped, which is to say that the 
boys on the end of the rope forgot 
their vital share in the demonstration 
and slowed down to look and ap- 
plaud. Thereupon the glider ceased 
to glide, and came down in a spin as 
suddenly as it had gone up. 

My brother went to bed for a few 
weeks to get over his first flight. We 
managed to keep the secret of his 
accident, reporting to family head- 
quarters that he had made a bad 
landing on a bicycle. Not until fifteen 
years later was the real story re- 
vealed, and even at that distance 
my father’s consternation was con- 
siderable. 


— brought to an abrupt end 
our glider experiments. More- 
over we were tiring of gliders and 
anxious to build a real airplane. 
Planes were not unknown in Spain, 
though I believe that the one we 
built when I was fifteen was the first 
successful airplane ever constructed 
in my country. 

A French pilot named Mauvais 
came to Madrid in an early model 
Farman, in what would be called 
in America a barnstorming trip. 
Shortly afterwards he crashed, which 
was a not uncommon end to flying 
demonstrations in those days. Not 
much was left of his craft except the 
Gnome rotary engine — not enough 
to make it worth his while to collect 
the pieces. We entered into negotia- 
tions with him. We would rebuild 
his machine on a new design and 
make it fly, after which he could have 
it back to do with as he would. He 
thought it a good idea and promised 
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to be our test pilot when the work 
was done — if it ever was done. 

We three boys put the machine 
together again with — of wood 
and canvas and tons of ingenuity. 
We could buy no parts, principally 
owing to parental skepticism as to 
the importance of our experiments, 
so we made them as best we could. 
We whittled out struts and spars, 
begged help and tools from the wood- 
working factory, and stretched our 
canvas wings and tail surfaces as 
tight as could be by hand. Having no 
dope except ordinary glue, I confess 
that in the latter days of that air- 
plane it was a strangely sticky ship in 
wet weather. A serious problem, in- 
deed, was the propeller, which had 
been smashed beyond repair. The 
difficulty challenged our entire re- 
sources of aeronautical knowledge 
and ingenuity. 


KNEW that propellers should be 

built of laminated wood, but we 
had no proper wood and we couldn’t 
have laminated it if we had. The 
solution was in the nature of an 
accident. It seemed to me that 
seasoned wood was a prerequisite 
to a successful propeller. We looked 
around for seasoned wood. At last we 
found a heavy counter-top in the 
bar-room of a hotel. It was a fine 
piece of wood and I reasoned that it 
must be thoroughly seasoned with 
alcohol. We purchased it and chopped 
and chiselled out of it our propeller. 
I thought I knew enough of theory 
and design to give it a respectable 
curve and balance, and it actually 
worked well enough. No doubt it 
vibrated a little, but a few vibrations 
more or less made little difference in 
Spain’s first airplane. 
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The visiting French flyer warmed 
to the work as it began to promise 
success, and contributed his advice 
and assistance. The day came at last 
when he took it into the air and pro- 
nounced it a practical flying ma- 
chine once more. It wasn’t exactly as 

as new, but it would and did 
y. Sometimes I would sit behind the 
French flyer and reach around him 
to hold the wheel, but I made no 
mistake of thinking myself a pilot. 
The machine did a lot of flying 
thereafter, but died of old age and 
nervous exhaustion about a year 
later. 


UR triumvirate built one more 
O plane before we parted com- 
pany. I was seventeen at the time, 
and far better equipped with knowl- 
edge than at first. Moreover the 
science of aerodynamics and perfec- 
tion in plane design had made great 
strides. I had followed every new 
development and was anxious to try 
some of my own. This time we had 
the benefit of encouragement and 
some financing from home. We built 
a monoplane, powered with a Rhone 
motor. It was a soundly designed 
ship, but it was too fast for power- 
plants in those days and it was 
tricky to get off the ground and 
trickier to get down again, but in 
the air it flew like a racing plane. 
It had a number of minor accidents, 
each of which cost money for altera- 
tions and repairs. When our parents 
would pay no more for rebuilding a 
wing-tip or buying a new propeller, 
the ship was sold and our triple 
alliance broke up forever. Mean- 
while I went off to college for seven 
long years of technical education. 

In 1918, one year before my col- 


lege work was to be completed, a 
competition was announced for Span- 
ish-built aircraft. The war was on, 
and Spain was in large degree iso- 
lated from aeronautical develop- 
ments in the rest of the world. The 
fighting Powers were keeping their 
aviation secrets as well as they 
could, and the competing designers 
were compelled to work as much 
with theory as with practical ex- 
perience. I noted that all the entries 
announced were for comparatively 
light craft, so I decided to build a 
bombing plane. Nobody else was 
building a bombing plane, and it 
seemed likely that whatever I built 
would be the winner in its class, pro- 
vided it would fly. 


I BELIEVE that this was the second 

three-engine plane ever built. 
The Italian Caproni preceded it, but 
it was an unconventional of 
plane, whereas mine was a big bi- 
plane with three tractor propellers. 
On purely theoretical grounds I in- 
corporated other ideas in the design 
which were later approved in general 
practice, such — for example — as 
the thick wing. It was built and in 
IgIg it flew successfully at its first 
trials. The test pilot was terrifically 
nervous at first over handling so 
much airplane at once, but in a few 
days he had reached the other 
extreme of excess confidence. Bank- 
ing too casually and too close to the 
ground he side-slipped my creation 
into a heap of wreckage, and that 
was the end of that. 

Surveying the net outcome of so 
much work and study I discovered 
suddenly that I was tired of air- 
planes. I was, in fact, disgusted with 
airplanes. They would fly, yes, but 
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they would only fly safely with 
extraordinarily skilful handling. One 
blunder on the part of the pilot and 
they were immediately and expen- 
sively damaged or destroyed al- 
together. They could fly fast but 
they could not fly slow. They could 
fly high in the heavens but they dare 
not fly close to the ground. They 
could manceuvre like a bird in the 
open sky but they could not alight 
like a bird on a chosen spot. And 
nothing about them promised that 
they could ever escape from limita- 
tions like these, which put strict 
bounds to their usefulness, safety 


and possible popularity. 


FELT that I was committed to 
I aeronautics by all my training, 
and a natural aptitude for trouble. In 
the shadow of my latest calamity I 
contemplated anew the whole theory 
of flight. There were said to be three 
fundamental of heavier-than- 
air flying machines. There was the 
fixed plane, in all its variations. 
There was the ornithopter, the flying 
machine with some sort of flapping 
wings. There was the helicopter, 
based on the idea of vertical flight by 
means of an airscrew. I was reason- 
ably familiar with all that had been 
done with each type and I knew that 
none but the plane had amounted to 
anything. All of them had a long and 
varied history. Dedalus and Icarus 
came to grief in ornithopter experi- 
ments in the days of mythology. 
Jules Verne had designed a helicopter 
which worked beautifully in a book. 
Gliders had been known for a cen- 
tury. The scrapbooks of science were 
scattered with pictures of strange 
craft intended to fly by one of these 
three principles. 
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But the conclusion which proved 
at last the germ of the autogiro was 
that there are not three types of 
possible flying machines but an in- 
definite number. For sustentation in 
the air is the product of the move- 
ment of an airfoil at sufficient speed 
through the air, and all sorts of such 
movements can be designed and 
combined to effect flight. To confine 
this sustaining motion to the move- 
ment of a fixed plane in a single di- 
rection is to limit at once the possi- 
bilities of the flying machine. It 
would be far more desirable to con- 
trive a wing motion which had no 
fixed relation to the speed and direc- 
tion of flight in order to keep the 
craft off the ground. 


—_ ornithopter is an attempt to 
provide such independent mo- 
tion by means of flapping wings, like 
those of a bird. But no one has as yet 
even approximated the extraordinary 
flexibility and sensitiveness of a 
bird’s wing in a man-made machine, 
and ornithopters consistently refuse 
to work. The helicopter attempts sus- 
tentation by means of spinning pro- 
pellers above it, which are essentially 
and aerodynamically miniature air- 
foils like the wings of an airplane. 
But the few helicopters that have 
done more than jump off the ground 
have all come to a bad end after brief 
and erratic flights. One, the Pescara, 
travelled a few hundred yards, but to 
do so it needed a skill and delicacy of 
control which would make aviation 
a virtual impossibility for general 
use. And it never did it again. 

But the theory was sound, and it 
was capable of all sorts of theoretical 
variations. It is theoretically possi- 
ble, for example, to fly by adding to 
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the motion of forward flight the ef- 
fect of a wing thrust forward like an 
oar against the air current. But one 
cannot keep throwing wings away in 
order to maintain flight, so somehow 
the wing must be able to get back 
where it started without breaking 
the continuity of flight. Which points 
at last to a revolving wing as the 
only practicable method of adding 
the independent motion of an airfoil 
to the forward flight induced by the 
motor and its propeller. 


— sounds complicated, but it 
was in reality vastly more com- 
plicated than that. I worked at the 
idea in theory and practice, by cal- 
culations in aerodynamics which had 
practically no precedent, and by 
means of scale models. And at last, 
in 1920, I built my first autogiro. 
This was not only the first auto- 
giro ever designed, but it was also the 
first attempt in history to apply the 
principle of freely revolving wing to 
flight. It has been said that the auto- 
giro added an essential refinement to 
a principle already known and theo- 
retically practical. But this is not the 
case. The first autogiro was designed 
de novo, and as a product of pure 
theory. And it wouldn’t work. 
kj It wouldn’t work because of too 
many imperfections. These were soon 
remedied in a second model, which 
worked very well indeed except that 
it wouldn’t fly. It scuttled along the 
ground, pulled by an ordinary pro- 
peller attached to an ordinary motor, 
and the rotor wings turned in the 
breeze of the ship’s progress accord- 
ing to expectations. But also it rolled 
unsteadily and at last turned over on 
its side, breaking itself here and 
there in the process. It never lifted 


itself from the earth in anything that 
looked like flight. 

It is unnecessary to recount the 
history of each new autogiro which 
was built to incorporate some modi- 
fication in theory and design. There 
were a number of them, but their 
behavior was fairly consistent. Some 
lifted one wheel from the ground, 
some the other; but none of them 
could lift both wheels at once. Some 
damaged themselves more and some 
less, and some were built so sturdily 
that they could survive several dis- 
appointing demonstrations without 
vital harm. Some of them, on the 
other hand, were completely smashed 
and some were deliberately tested to 
the crash point to discover their 
weaknesses. 


T 1s really inaccurate to say that 
I they crashed. Since they never 
flew they never crashed, and it was 
—as I discovered later — impos- 
sible for them to fly. When the solu- 
tion turned up which made flight 
by autogyration possible, they con- 
tinued not to crash. It is exactly 
true to say that since the first auto- 

iro left the ground none has ever 
failed for aerodynamic reasons. I 
have had during the purely experi- 
mental period breaks due to struc- 
tural weakness or faulty engineering, 
and bad landings due to unfamiliar- 
ity with the machine. I have run 
into stumps, broken many under- 
carriages, and made all sorts of un- 
graceful landings. But in good work- 
ing order the autogiro has never 
figured in a crash in the aviation 
sense of the term. 

It may be added that no one has 
yet been seriously hurt in an auto- 
giro, which offers a marked contrast 
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with the history of early develop- 
ments in the airplane. There have 
been no necks broken, and since I 
was chief pilot in most of my early 
experiments, my own good health 
and condition are evidence of safe 
progress. The first successful autogiro 
was built in 1922, and the first suc- 
cessful flight made in January, 1923. 


ITHOUT going into technical 

details, whose complications 
may be suspected from the fact that 
I spent five years in perfecting my 
machine to its present point, the 
critical corner was turned and the 
autogiro became the airplane’s first 
serious competitor when I developed 
the idea of hinging the rotor vanes to 
the central mast so that they would 
freely articulate. This did away with 
the rolling effect consequent on the 
fact that on one side the vanes were 
moving forward and on the other in 
the opposite direction. In the success- 
ful machine they adjust themselves 
freely to the conditions of flight, in 
accordance with aerodynamic laws 
of extraordinary complexity. 

The first public demonstrations of 
the autogiro on a large scale were its 
demonstration flight around England 
and the trip across the English Chan- 
nel in September, 1928, when I 
took with me Henri Bouche, director 
of an aeronautical newspaper. 

I made part of the flight in com- 
pany with the Goliath, one of the 
regular London-to-Paris planes, and 
though there had been plenty of un- 
founded criticism to the effect that 
the autogiro could not fly at a useful 
speed, I was compelled to throttle 
down in order not to lose my escort. 

Shortly thereafter began the ne- 


gotiations which brought the auto- 
giro to America and later on resulted 
in my own visit. The several ma- 
chines that are now flying here are 
not perfected craft. But they have 
outlived already the charge of freak- 
ishness or doubtful experiment. 

Let me add a story with a moral. 
A Spanish army officer, whose name 
it is unnecessary to reveal, was 
inspecting an airfield at which I was 
conducting experiments. He was 
aware of his value to his country and 
the importance of obedience to his 
orders. He expressed the desire to 
take a ride and was duly loaded into 
an airplane. “I command you,” 
he told the pilot, “to fly slowly and 
to stay near the ground.” 

The general was right and the gen- 
eral was all wrong. Safe flight is slow 
flight and the nearer you are to the 
ground the less likely you are to col- 
lide fatally with it. But not in an 
airplane. The airplane is safe only 
at high speeds and safe only when 
well away from the ground. If the 
pilot had taken the general literally 
and seriously, there might be one less 
general alive today to give orders. 


uT in the autogiro it appears 
that we have at last a machine 
that can fly both fast and slowly with 
ual safety, and that is as safe at 
fifty feet above the earth as at five 
thousand. It lands slowly and safely 
because the sustaining motion of 
the revolving wing continues even 
though the forward flight is stopped. 
And with all this the autogiro flies 
smoothly and manceuvres more eas- 
ily than the ordinary plane. Any 
man who can drive a car through 
traffic should be able to pilot a giro. 
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He Wanted to Be King 


By Joun GUNTHER 


CTION itself seldom shocks me, 
A no matter what form it may 
take; but occasionally I have 
been stupefied by the motives behind 
action. I suppose thinking about 
Hamel Pasha reinforces this conclu- 
sion. One would never have be- 
lieved to look at him that one day he 
was going to be a King. One might 
just as well have thought of him, 
fantastically, as a clown or a por- 
trait painter or a murderer. Hamel 
Pasha looked simply like a politician, 
and a rather dull and doctrinaire sort 
of politician at that. Of course he 
certainly was interested in politics 
primarily. 

I saw Hamel Pasha only once, and 
then briefly. He was a small, dapper 
man, with delicate hands, pale skin, 
and a mustache so fine it looked 
sketched with pencil on his lip. He 
did not look physically powerful. 
But I do not think he was a coward. 
His eyes were curious. They were a 
fleeting but definite concentration of 
hazel and green; they seemed like 
marbles, made of some queer, hard, 
bright, also opaque stone. I watched 
him, and in spite of his eyes the 
dominant note in his manner seemed 
an entirely genuine (although pre- 
cise) casualness. 

t Thierry de Martignac and I were 
both guests at the New Year’s Eve 
party in Tirana where we met Hamel 


Pasha, in the old days when he was a 
member of the Opposition. The party 
was at one of the foreign legations. 
I had met de Martignac in Geneva, 
where he was one of the heads of the 
League of Nations’ economic section; 
he was in Tirana now, assigned to 
explore the possibility of a rehabilita- 
tion loan floated by the League. 
So naturally the officials made a 
great fuss over him. 


T WAS a picturesque party. We 
I were fascinated watching it. 


“Pure Zenda,” de Martignac said, 
and it was; just as Tirana is the 
capital of the only surviving (and 
fast disappearing) Ruritania. We 
watched the blazing uniforms of the 
military attachés; the Moslem women 
cowering over the big braziers, 
“emancipated” but afraid to dance; 
the black pepper-and-salt of evening 
clothes worn by the foreign diplomats 
sifting through the bright salad of 
half-oriental costumes and glittering, 
bawdy uniforms; the puppetish swank 
of the President’s pe annoy all in 
white uniforms with golden epau- 
lettes — forty musicians imported 


from Hungary, and their upkeep, 


we calculated, took exactly one 
twenty-seventh of the whole national 
treasury. Inside champagne corks 
popped, and silver slippers scuffled. 
Outside gypsy women carried goat’s 
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milk in vats on their shawled heads. 

I saw Hamel Pasha across the 
room, and our Minister identified 
him for me. Hamel Pasha must have 
noticed the gesture, because he 
spoke inquiringly too, in a whisper to 


his aide, and then crossed the room. 


to us. 

“Permit me.” We bowed. Hamel 
Pasha bowed. We talked. Almost at 
once conflicting currents of conversa- 
tion carried us away. 

“Looks a harmless little fellow — 
but ambitious, I hear,” said de Mar- 
tignac, as if summing him up. 


AMEL seemed to have no further 
interest in us and I did not 
notice him again till much later in 
the evening. I singled him out then 
because he looked bored and lonely. 
He had learned a little French. 

“And your companion, he is from 
Geneva, n’est-ce pas?” Hamel asked, 
after I had explained that I happened 
to be a newspaper man visiting his 
country. I told Hamel who de Mar- 
tignac was. 

“Ah! What you call a grand man of 
affairs, n’est-ce pas?” 

Hamel was polite, rather formal, 
and hardly, I thought, interested. 

“And you like our little village — 
you are staying a long time?” 

I told Hamel we were, in fact, 
finished with our work, and planned 
to leave Tirana Tuesday. 

He asked details of my impres- 
sions. I asked him details about the 
Government. 

“Our Government — ah!” he dep- 
recated. “What can it matter to 
you about our Government? It lasts 
perhaps three months, perhaps six — 
it always changes — no one cares — 
it is not important — pouf!” 
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His attitude was admirably re- 
signed, I told him, for a member of 
the Opposition. 

De Martignac came up and Hamel 
was deferentially polite to him. 
Doubtless inasmuch as governments 
in Tirana did change twice a year or 
so, Hamel felt reasonably sure of 
ae again some day, and might 
ook back profitably to acquaintance 
with someone almost sure to have 
something to do with his country’s 
finances. Or even de Martignac might 
say a word for him, among the chan- 
celleries, or in Geneva — “Oh -— by 
the way — met that young chap who 
was Minister of the Interior in 
Tirana— now in Opposition— ” 
and so on. Meanwhile I met to my 
pleasure two young Englishmen who 
knew friends of mine in London; 
they were on the way up the Dalma- 
tian coast and we talked a bit. 


«-)oNn’T miss Ragusa,” I was tell- 
D ing one of the Englishmen. 
“It’s fre. Fie — a gem — and the 
only town in the world which is 
officially a museum as a whole.” 

“Tuesday — ah!” Hamel heard 
de Martignac also mention the date 
of our departure. Again a polite bow. 
“And by motor car, I presume, ‘to 
Scutari?” 

I nodded. 

“Why don’t you fellows come with 
us?” de Martignac asked the English- 
men. 

“No,” they thanked us. “We've 
already made arrangements for our 
car.’’ 

The party was a riot by this time. 
Many officials in Tirana had never 
seen anything like it. A legation 
itself, for that matter, was something 
of a curiosity in the country. Around 
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the long buffet table little dark men 
darted, picked, and swarmed. They 
couldn’t resist the whiskey, a new 
drink to most of them. The Prime 
Minister actually danced. The Presi- 
dent could not attend, but he sent a 
message to the host, which was read 
out in three languages after trumpet- 
ings from the orchestra. There was a 
snake dance at midnight, and ap- 
parently it made a great hit. Some of 
the Tirana girls were pretty, scared, 
and lively; and our own Minister led 
me in trying to dance with them. 
There was ham in the sandwiches, and 
de Martignac and I were entranced, 
watching the commissioner of police 
slink along the tables, filling his 
mp with the forbidden luxury. 

e saw Italian engineers, British 
gendarmerie officers, German avia- 
tors, and officials from most of the 
countries of Europe. And Tirana’s 
indigenous society was amazing. 
I tried to count the colors. The ball 
broke up near dawn, and with great 
shoutings we had actually to spade 
two eminent officials of the Govern- 
ment out of the deep red mud, where 
they had slipped, trying to board 
their dangerous-looking automobiles. 

We said good night all around, and 
I looked for Hamel. 

“Went to bed hours ago,” a 
deputy told us. “Parties bore him.” 


nN Tuesday we left for Scutari. 
O Monday night we had had a 
pleasant dinner with the English- 
men. I hoped we might run into 
them again further north, in Pod- 
goritsa or in Cetinye. From Tirana 
to Scutari turned out to be a six- 
hour ride, and it was lonely; not 
once did we pass another car, and 
we saw, I think, only three people 


on the whole route. Remarkable 
country! No railroads at all — yet 
in summer a good aviation service. 
“It skips a thousand years,” de Mar- 
tignac pointed out; “it will miss 
entirely the age of steam.” “Yes — 
ox-cart direct to biplane,” I agreed. 
No coinage. No running water. No 
newspapers even. “What a paradise 
for a journalist,” de Martignac jibed 
me. We recollected that the American 
Minister had to get even his butter via 
the embassy pouch from Rome. And 
so we came to Scutari, a town of 
30,000 people. We knew we were in 
the Scutari territory because the di- 
viding line from south to north is the 
pig. Up in the Christian north we 
first saw pigs with amazingly long 
hair. We passed through a remark- 
able declivity just before reaching 
Scutari, a high pass, the road strung 
between gray rocks like a lost 
thread. 


NCE we got to Scutari, we found 
O it almost as exciting as Tirana. 
There was old silver to be had in the 
bazaar, and the parade of the women 
to church was impressive — all of 
them in surplices of red and gold. 
We still had a stock of gold Napo- 
leons, and as in Tirana were embar- 
rassed by the amazing handfuls of 
copper, brass, and paper currency 
which we got in small change. 
Buying, say, a package of cigarettes, 
and giving the shopkeeper a Napo- 
leon, meant getting a positive pock- 
etful of metal. The cigarettes are 
good, by the way, the best in the 
Balkans. 

“A most grave and distressing bit 
of news, messieurs,” the commandant 
of the garrison told us at dinner, 
apologizing for his flustered lateness. 
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“They were boys — they had no 
money — the crime is unaccountable, 
unpardonable,” he stuttered to us. 

We were stunned. Those two 
pleasant English lads had been 
killed. It took a long time to get 


details of the story. Everyone was — 


hysterical with excitement. It ap- 
peared, finally, that the English boys 
had followed us along the same route, 
an hour or two behind. We had 
not come up together because they 
had last-minute visa business to tend 
to. Apparently, the commandant 
told us, a gang of brigands had am- 
bushed the second car in that 
dangerous pass we had noted. I must 
admit, almost my first emotion was 
a sort of ghastly horrified sense of 
relief that the brigands hadn’t got 
us. We were going fast, and must 
have just slipped by. At any rate, 
the brigands shot the chauffeur, 
pulled the boys out of the car, 
searched and robbed them, then 
stood them up against a rock and 
calmly shot them. The bodies had 
just been discovered. The car was 
still there. 

I couldn’t talk. De Martignac 
looked terribly shocked and puzzled. 


ce British consul from the capi- 
tal hurried up, and got in late 
that night. He was a boy himself, 
out on his first real post. He was 
shaken. So were we. De Martignac’s 
bewilderment at the fortuitousness 
of the tragedy solidified to horror; 
and, with his Gallic lucidity, he was 
the spirit behind the investigation. 
But we saw the bodies, and  s the 
inquiry, came to accept what was too 
manifestly true. Pure brigandage, 
apparently. These northern moun- 
tains were swarming with comitadjis. 


They were especially poor this win- 
ter, the Government having confis- 
cated their flocks a few months before. 

We were pleased that the affair 
was rigorously prosecuted by the 
Government, and for several days 
Scutari saw moving columns of 
gendarmes pushing outward through 
the hills. The British Government 
demanded severe indemnity, and got 
it. A dozen bandits were arrested. 
But the crisis lagged after a few 
weeks, because the Tirana Govern- 
ment got involved in something very 
much bigger and more important, a 
serious frontier squabble with the 
country to the south. So soon enough 
Scutari forgot those two young 
Englishmen. And, busy in other parts 
of the world, I forgot about them — 
about de Martignac, Hamel Pasha, 
and all the rest. Of course Hamel 
Pasha kept in the news. He was 
so indignant, in fact, at the murder 
of the Englishmen — information 
vaguely reached me — that he had 
quit the country in disgust, and 
exiled himself to Belgrade. He came 
in again on some real crisis which 
shook the Government. 


A= of years later I ran into 
de Martignac in Geneva. 

“Off to Portugal,” he was telling 
me. “Can you come along?” 

“No,” I shook my head. “But 
there’s an hour or so, let’s go and 
have dinner.” 

We went to that amazing restau- 
rant the Coq d’Or, and chose with 
difficulty which of forty bors d’@uvres 
should precede the escalope. 

“You’re still revamping finances?” 
I asked him. I hadn’t seen him for 
several years. “How did that Al- 
banian proposal turn out?” 
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“Oh, a fiasco. That murder, you 
remember, destroyed international 
feeling. No confidence, you under- 
stand.” De Martignac suddenly 
looked up, and his face was rigid. He put 
down knife and fork in calm, compact 
excitement. “But — my friend! You 
do not know! I have not seen you to 
tell you! My friend! And now I 
nearly forget! Mon vieux — prepare 
yourself — listen!” 

I listened. 

“You remember our friend Hamel?” 


F courRsE I remembered Hamel. 
O I was proud I had met him in 
the early days. His little country had 
become a pawn in the great inter- 
national game. Oil— the Adriatic 
bottle-neck — the confusion of Ital- 
ian ambition and Yugoslav truculence 
— these things had yanked Tirana in 
one long pull from the Sixteenth 
Century to the Twentieth. As to 
Hamel himself — it was colossal! 
First Minister of the Interior again. 
Then Prime Minister. Then Presi- 
dent. He lived in a white palace; 
true, he never left it, fearing assassi- 
nation if he did. It had been revealed 
there were six hundred blood feuds 
out against him. The glitter of his 
splendor was-equalled only by the 
alte of his fear. But I felt he was 
strong enough to come through. I 
told de Martignac so. De Martignac 
agreed, grimly. And we were right. 
He did come through. Within a year 
he was crowned King. 

“But let me tell you,” de Marti- 
gnac said. “Those poor English lads 


— they died by error. Yes. They were 
innocent victims of a conspiracy. 
Hamel plotted to kill — yes — but 
not those English lads. It was we, 
you and I, who were marked for 
death. And by Hamel Pasha, too.” 
He paused. “In Vienna last year I 
learned the story.” 


UDDENLY I saw it all. I picked up 
S the piece of salmon that had 
dropped from my fork. 

“That is,” de Martignac went on, 
“you, my friend, were to be a victim 
rather fortuitously. It was I for 
whom death was planned. It is 
quaint, n’est-ce pas? Hamel Pasha 
thought that I was important —a 
great personage. Should I die, and 
with me you — because you hap- 
pened to be along—veritably a 
_ international scandal would 

ave been precipitated.” 

“T see,” I said slowly. “And the 
Government would have fallen.” 

“Yes,” de Martignac said. “And 
a new little Government would have 
come in — Hamel on top of it.” 

“And doubtless,” I thought it 
over, “the first thing he would have 
done — hanged half a dozen of the 
murderers.” 

“He did so,” de Martignac mur- 
mured quietly, “later.” 

The fat waitress came with the 
chafing dish holding our escalope. 

“T never did like that fellow,” I 
said, after a pause. 

“Neither did I,” de Martignac 
added, judicially. “Still, he was 
interested in politics — primarily.” 
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The Roughneck of Congress 


By Ray T. Tucker 


Why Fiorello H. La Guardia, idol of Harlem, candidate for 
Mayor of New York, ex-war pilot and fiery self- 
dramatist, is called by some of his peers the 
“most useful man in Congress” 


ARIA JosEra, the Hapsburg 
archduchess, was riding 
down by gentle stages to 

visit Fiume in the spring of 1904, and 
it was féte day in this drowsy domin- 
ion of the Austrian Empire. Local of- 
ficials were a-flutter with excitement 
and fear. Even as they superintended 
the scrubbing of stone thresholds, 
they stood in momentary dread lest 
some unseemly incident occur to jan- 
gle the nerves of the high-born lady, 
who had already demonstrated that 
her nervous sytem was one of the 
most sensitive of a royal but neurotic 
household. Her outriders, it seems, 
had brought word that Her Highness 
would appreciate it if the 500 ake 
and smelly immigrants booked for 
passage to the United States in the 
Pannonia were herded into the hold 
before she made her triumphant 
entry. It was a simple request and 
would have been honored in haste, 
since governments and steamship 
companies then regarded immigrants 
as “cattle,” had not the town au- 
thorities felt some concern for the 
attitude of the American consular 


agent, the Hon. Fiorello H. La 
Guardia. 


HE 22-year-old consul did not 
5 yo them long in doubt. He 
pointed out that royalty’s command 
would work a hardship on the 
westward ho-ers, since the ship was 
not sailing for five days, and that it 
was a violation of medical regula- 
tions. When Maria’s messengers 
abandoned persuasive for threaten- 
ing tactics, the rotund little consul 
arose, stretched himself to all the 
majesty his five-feet-two could com- 
mand, shook out his short, stubby 
legs, and with what his boyishly 
romantic imagination may have con- 
ceived to be a Napoleonic gesture, 
exploded. 

“Tell the Archduchess,” he said, 
“that she may boss her own im- 
migrants but she can’t boss the 
American consul!” K 

Maria’s party was spoiled. She 
saw and, presumably, smelled the 
low-born folk cooped in their cages 
on the principal thoroughfare. But 
La Guardia’s defiance of Emperor 
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Francis Joseph’s kinswoman imme- 
diately plunged him into his first en- 
counter with orthodoxy, social and 
political. The noble lady forwarded a 
complaint to our State Department, 
and the little consul soon concluded 
that his talents lay in another direc- 
tion, or at least in another field. He 
quit the consular service, however, 
only to perfect himself in flouting 
political royalty, first as an Assist- 
ant Attorney-General of New York 
State, and more recently as the most 
picturesque member of the most 
solemn and conservative parliamen- 
tary body known to man — the House 
of Representatives of the United 
States. 


ND now, as the Republican candi- 
A date for Mayor of New York 
City, he seeks more worlds to flout. 
Should he, by chance, defeat Mayor 
James J. Walker, Gotham’s official 
night clubber and travelling sartorial 
exhibit, visiting royalty will, in La 
Guardia’s own language, “get the 
gate” instead of the keys to the city. 
Should he preside in America’s me- 
tropolis, the purple of Europe and 
Tammany would find themselves at 
the mercy of one who is color blind in 
certain respects. “Jimmie” Walker, 
indolent and indulgent, fluent and 
faultless, the friend of kings, queens 
and “Texas” Guinan, would be 
supplanted by a carelessly dressed, 
savage spoken and dynamic rebel 
who boasts of his palship — and even 
his kinship — with the “underdog,” 
shabby and smelly though the latter 
may be. 

But should La Guardia be elected 
Mayor of New York, it would be a 
real loss to Washington. From both 
old-time political correspondents and 


Congressional leaders I have often 
heard the remark that he is “the 
most useful member of Congress.” 
He is important, however, not only 
as Representative and Mayoralty 
candidate but because he is the most 
dramatic and picturesque figure in 
Congress, outside of Tom Heflin. 
And how we do need drama in 
Washington these days! 


A Guarp14’s encounter with Maria 
Josefa at Fiume had a sequel 
which illustrates this dramatic and 
tempestuous character of the man. 
When America suffered from prostra- 
tion to the Old World’s surplus roy- 
alty a few years ago, he snorted and 
protested again. He lodged a formal 
complaint with the War Department 
against the action of the 106th In- 
fantry in making Queen Marie an 
honorary colonel. When Grand Duke 
Boris was admitted to the United 
States for a round of cocktails and 
hand-kissings, La Guardia wrote to 
the Secretary of Labor: 


I believe the same rigid application of the 
immigration laws that is generally applied to 
arriving aliens should be applied to these 
repudiated, unemployed and shiftless dukes 
and archduchesses, who come here to collect 
funds to destroy organized governments and 
to prey upon the credulity of social climbing 
dupes. 


There are those who attribute this 
bulldozing spirit to an inferiority 
complex springing from his small 
stature and to his life-long uphill 
struggle. It is more, however; it is re- 
flective of an independent nature and 
a definite personality. Were he to 
leave Congress his services as a gay 
gadfly to a smug Republican major- 
ity and as a spearsman of sham 
would be missed, even by his enemies. 
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Herbert Hoover himself has suf- 
fered from La Guardia’s iconoclasm. 
The President saw one of his most 
cherished measures defeated by the 
truculent New Yorker after it had 
appeared certain of passage. Mr. 
Hoover, then Secretary of Com- 
merce, had mobilized the nation’s 
tire and automobile manufacturers 
behind a bill designed to combat 
Great Britain’s restriction of rubber 
production; it would have permitted 
monopolies in any commodity which 
a foreign Government was attempt- 
ing to control by artificial means. 


HE sponsors of the measure 

st an elaborate show in the 
House Judiciary Committee’s hear- 
ing room, and awed every committee 
man except La Guardia. Mr. Hoover 
and John J. Raskob, then with Gen- 
eral Motors, entered the room arm- 
in-arm; Harvey Firestone and other 
industrial brilliants occupied the 
diamond horseshoe. It was called, by 
La Guardia, “the billion dollar hear- 
ing.” Members smiled scornfully 
when La Guardia enumerated at 
least six commodities which, he said, 
would be freed for manipulation by 
monopolies under the measure’s pro- 
visions. Who was he, they asked him, 
that he should set himself against the 
judgment of these captains of com- 


merce? Had not the law firms of’ 


Charles Evans Hughes and John W. 
Davis submitted identical briefs 
vouching for the bill’s constitution- 
ality? Yet La Guardia, in a single 
parliamentary manceuvre, killed the 
bill and it never became law. This 
incident may explain why the mem- 
ber from Harlem is never a White 
House guest. It may also suggest one 
reason why he sends formal White 


House invitations as presents to the 
Italian children of his district, who 
seem to prize them more than he 
does. 

Political totems — party fealty, 
patronage, subservience to the cause 
of victory — mean nothing to him. 
He refers to the great ones of his own 
party as “goldspooners.” When even 
a Borah turned away from La Fol- 
lette in the latter’s last bid for the 
Presidency, La Guardia quit his 
party and hoisted the Progressive 
flag in the heart of Harlem — and 
won! Messrs. Longworth and Hoover 
cannot be blamed, perhaps, if they 
hold him flighty, radical and irre- 
sponsible. He does not, for a cer- 
tainty, play the game according to 
the standard rules. Twice his own 
leaders have read him out of the 
party and twice they have tried to 
contest his election. But he won both 
contests, the party returned to him 
on his own terms in 1928 and, reluc- 
tantly, it turned to him as its Mayor- 
alty hope. He obtained the latter 
nomination over the rival claims of 
Mrs. Ruth Pratt, whom he once 
called ‘“‘a fine egg” to her face be- 
cause she supported a caucus vote 
for a three-cent sugar tariff after 
voicing an eloquent plea for a lower 
rate on behalf of the “kiddies of the 
tenement districts.” 


his playboy spirit, politics 
is serious, melodramatic busi- 
ness with La Guardia. He has vir- 
tually abandoned a lucrative law 
practice to devote himself to it. 
Except for fees from summer practice 
and three editorials a week which he 
writes for New York’s most sensa- 
tional tabloid, he lives on his $10,000 
salary. Unlike most members who 
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reside within 300 miles of the Capi- 
tal, he is present in the House 
almost every day and seldom absent 
from his seat. He makes all legisla- 
tion his special care, taking the day’s 
new grist home with him to detect 
flaws, skulduggery or good points. 
His colleagues pay tribute to his 
conscientiousness by entrusting 
guardianship of personal measures to 
him when golf, poker or the home 
stay of the American League base- 
ball club necessitate their absence 
from the chamber. La Guardia is as 
enthusiastic a fan as he is a Congress- 
man — Babe Ruth and Tony Laz- 
zeri are his heroes — but he goes to 
the games on Sunday. 


‘i record reveals that La Guar- 
dia has frequently been far in 
advance of public, or at least polit- 
ical, opinion, on many issues, and 
this, oF course, damns a member of 
Congress or of any other body 
similarly susceptible to political con- 
siderations. With Senator Shipstead 
of Minnesota he was the first to 
introduce an anti-injunction bill, 
and, despite outcries from high 
places, it seems sure to be enacted 
sooner or later. Years ago he de- 
manded a Congressional investiga- 
tion of the administration of the 
bankruptcy laws, and was roundly 
denounced, yet recent disclosures of 
evils and scandals in New York have 
corroborated his charges. He was 
laughed at when he sponsored a 
thirty-year retirement programme 
for Federal employees, but it is now 
in effect. Though his annual propos- 
als for jury trials in contempt pro- 
ceedings provoked protests from the 
bench, public opinion is slowly over- 
hauling him. For four years he ex- 


asperated the economical Calvin 
Coolidge with his insistence that mil- 
lions of dollars worth of Liberty 
motors be scrapped as obsolete for 
modern planes, but last session saw 
his warnings heeded. Before the pas- 
sions of the World War had cooled, 
La Guardia sponsored resolutions for 
disarmament and renunciation of 
war — ancient documents in storage 
at the Capitol Building bear witness 
to his priority — but they attracted 
little notice until the same thought 
struck William E. Borah and Frank 
B. Kellogg. 


E SEEMS to have been predes- 
H tined for the roughneck réle of 
rebel. Nature may have endowed him 
with his fighting heart, his savage 
wit and his quick sympathy for the 
enfranchised but friendless as com- 
—— for his physical handicaps. 

is legs barely scrape the floor as he 
sits on the edge of his seat in the 
House, eager for a fray or a frolic. 
His voice reaches into the falsetto 
and breaks when he becomes indig- 
nant or excited—and it breaks 
often. There is an Italian cast to his 
countenance — swarthy skin, bushy 
eyebrows, shining dark eyes and 
unruly black hair — that sets him 
off from his fellows; he appears 
little more than an overgrown sa to 
gallery observers, who rarely fail to 
be attracted by the lively little figure 
in the loosely-fitting blue serge suit. 
He cannot speak on any subject, it 
seems, without emphatic gestures. 

The commonest charge levelled 
against him is that he is a Radical, 
and since that is a relative term, he 
may be. He believes that society and 
civilization as now regimented bear 
down on the under dog, and he would 
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change many things. He would, for 
instance, have the Government oper- 
ate the coal mines and other nation- 
wide industries in the event of pro- 
tracted strikes and public suffering. 
He shares the critical views of Sena- 
tor Norris with regard to the so- 
called iniquities of the “ power trust.” 
He would enact legislation to curb 
mighty combinations which, in his 
opinion, strive to overshadow the 
Government itself. As a freshman 
member of the House in 1917, he 
urged Congress to send “greetings 
and good wishes to the free people of 
Russia,” and he still observes that ex- 
periment with eyes sympathetic and 
unafraid. Orthodox G.O.P. policies 
— a high tariff, isolation from world 
affairs and a benevolent air toward 
rg business— do not appeal to 


H* reputation for Radicalism was 
undoubtedly earned during his 
brief service in the House after the 
United States had entered the World 
War— days when A. Mitchell Palmer 
and George Creel would have put the 
Twelve Apostles in the hoosegow had 
they then preached the doctrine of 
1900 years ago. La Guardia proposed, 
for example, that profiteers be pun- 
ished by death. He pleaded that no 
tax be imposed on candies sold in 
containers costing less than thirty 
cents. “Aw, don’t let your war take 
the candy from the kids,” he begged, 
but more profound minds informed 
him that the barefooted ragamuffins 
of the Upper East Side should be 
glad to help in “financing the war to 
end war.” He argued against lodg- 
ment of power that might be used 
for unworthy purposes in the Chief 
Executive; there were sufficient laws 


for almost all war needs, in his opin- 
ion. He spoke against censorship and 
espionage proposals. When he was 
reminded that President Wilson had 
requested a censorship measure, he 
retorted: “A very feeble justifica- 
tion.” 

“Then,” it was suggested, “we 
have had a very feeble justification 
for many things we have done here.” 

“Yes,” he shot back, “and you 
will live to regret it.” 

There was a note of prophecy in 
this prediction, as there was in his 
assertion that a large part of the Al- 
lied war loans would never be re- 
paid. 


HEN there were slighting refer- 
W ences to his “foreign” birth, 
he told them that he was a native of 
lower and lowly Manhattan, the son 
of an Italian immigrant of the ’seven- 
ties who had become one of the most 
skilled bandmasters in the regular 
army, and the product of the hard 
life and primitive schools of army 
garrisons in the Dakotas and the 
Southwest. More he did not divulge, 
but he could have described the 
days when, as a boy correspondent 
for The St. Louis Post Dispatch at 
Tampa, he had seen bad beef dished 
out to his father, whose death fol- 
lowed soon thereafter. To reflections 
upon his Italian ancestry he flung 
back that “for every year by which 
your ancestors preceded mine to this 
country, mine can boast an additional 
century of civilization.” 

Soon he quit the quixotic and 
quibbling body to serve as an aviator 
with the American expedition at- 
tached to the Italian armies on the 
Alpine front; this was his dramatic 
and characteristic answer to criticism 
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that he was lukewarm toward Ameri- 
ca’s war preparations. He rose from 
lieutenant to major in a short time, 
but when the job was done, he re- 
signed nine days after the Armistice. 
His first crusade on his return to the 
House was for a complete and speedy 
demobilization, spiritual as well as 
physical. He argued for repeal of 
espionage laws, war-time taxes and 
measures which had created the great 
fighting machine. Almost single- 
handed, he blocked Newton D. 
Baker’s programme for a huge army 
of regulars, reserves and men in 
training. Though Democrats and 
Republicans were then committed to 
a large military establishment, La 
Guardia’s motion to strike out the 
sections appropriating money for 
pay was carried, and Mr. Baker did 
not get his army. 


Wi keener zest but less success 
he took a leading and loqua- 
cious part in the closing battle 
against the Prohibition movement. 
The Volstead Act, he told the House, 
was a legal monstrosity. Superficial 
analysis of its provisions, he de- 
clared, showed that it could not be 
enforced. 

“Moreover, Mr. Chairman,” he 
continued, “I believe it was pur- 
posely drawn this way. You Drys do 
not intend that it should be enforced. 
You do not want to go out of busi- 
ness. You have too good a thing and 
want it to last. You want to exploit 
the drunks. I want to reform them.” 

La Guardia is a sensationalist, say 
his critics, and they cite numerous il- 
lustrations which seem to substanti- 
ate this charge. As one means of 
showing up what he calls the “hypoc- 
risy” of the Drys and the Govern- 
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ment’s enforcement philosophy, he 
brewed an illegal beverage in the 
House Office Building by mixing 
near-beer with an alcoholized but 
legal malt medicine; he repeated the 
offense on Broadway, implored Fed- 
eral and local authorities to arrest 
him, and bemoaned their attitude of 
amused tolerance. During several 
winter strikes he visited the Pennsyl- 
vania coal mines and returned to de- 
scribe scenes of suffering among the 
miners’ families in threatening tones. 
Aghast at the sinking of the S-4 and 
the loss of forty men, he took a 
thirty-six-hour underwater trip in 
the submarine’s sister ship to obtain 
facts for a Congressional indictment. 
When he came back to defend the 
Navy which he had so hotly assailed 
for stupidity and negligence, his 
willingness to change his mind was 
held by many as indicative of incon- 
sistency. 

Charges of this kind, however, 
amuse La Guardia. A quarter of a 
century in public life has taught him, 
he says, that people can be aroused 
only by striking gestures. A House 
leadership slow to sponsor humani- 
tarian reforms, he declares, forces 
him to appeal to public opinion, 
which he calls “the third and most 
effective House of Congress.” 


A Guarp14’s most important au- 
UL dience, he never forgets, are the 
mercurial men and women of Harlem, 
and his particular theatre is a cos- 
mopolitan district on the Upper East 
Side. To these people his methods 
and measures must appeal, since he 
is the only Republican to have car- 
ried the district in a city-wide elec- 
tion since 1901. 


As a personality apart from poli- 
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tics, La Guardia is well liked and 
admired by his fellows, who concede 
him to be earnest, energetic and able. 
But he does not “go in for the society 
racket,” as he might express it. He 
lives simply in a small apartment in 
downtown Washington, where he de- 
lights to play chef as well as host at 
Sunday evening parties. They are 
bizarre affairs. Hustling from stove 
to door, creating a hollandaise sauce 
and conducting a conversational 
crusade, basting the stuffed capon 
and lambasting stuffed politicians, 
making a minestrone soup simul- 
taneously with an oration, stirring a 
curry of rice as he suggests new ways 
to right old wrongs, La Guardia, in 
chef’s round cap and flapping white 
apron, directs and dominates with 
the artistry of a maestro the tempo 
of good food, good cheer, good fel- 
lowship and stimulating argument. 
The talk is all of people and person- 
alities, with La Guardia’s merry or 
mad eyes mirroring his emotions. 


Is guests are a select lot, though 
H not in the social sense — a Wis- 
consin La Follettian, the Washington 
agent of the Progressives’ legislative 
agency, a nationally known literary 
critic and social philosopher, an art 
or music student he has lugged 
home from his Sunday afternoon 
round of the galleries or concerts, 
newspaper correspondents with lib- 
eral views, a movie magnate constit- 
uent in town over the week-end, 
a former waiter at Jack’s Sixth 
Avenue place who has since become 
a wealthy and famous restaurateur. 


Not all share his ideas, nor does he 
demand it. With him feuds and 
differences are forgotten when the 
door of the House chamber swings 
outward. The best man at his 
wedding last spring was the only 
western Pennsylvania political leader 
of consequence who _ supported 
“Boss” Vare in the “slush fund” 
primary of 1926. The preacher who 
married this Napoleon of the Wets 
was the late Reverend-Representa- 
tive Kvale, who defeated the author 
of the dry laws with the slogan of 
“drier than, Volstead.” 


T Is at these gatherings that one 
I catches a glimpse of the true but 
little known La Guardia — a strange 
blending of childlike naiveté and 
cynical liberalism; of personal shy- 
ness and political swashbuckling; a 
lover of leisure and the arts but a 
dynamo of diffused energy; hungry 
for the world’s applause but always 
incurring criticism; light-hearted by 
birth but kin to “the man with the 
hoe;” a Savonarola of modern poli- 
tics but a prophet whose pulpit is the 
tail end ob a truck. A day of legisla- 
tive victories in the House will send 
him to tromboning his soul to the 
stars from the back porch of his 
boarding house; disillusionment, de- 
spite its frequency, blackens those 
same stars for him. 

“T tell you,” he says sometimes in 
an awed tone — as if he dared not 
share his own conviction — “it’s 
damned discouraging trying to be a 
reformer in the wealthiest land in the 
world.” 
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Our Ugly Cities 


By Gutzon BorGLuM 


The famous sculptor finds few evidences of ‘‘munictpal art” in 
America but praises Chicago’s accomplishments compared 
with New York’s vanities 


unicipAL Art” —what a 
M formidable phrase! The 
art of a municipality? 
Oh, no! That may be individual and 
wonderful. “Municipal art,” means 
that corporate product, that pie, into 
which every official finger may be 
thrust. 

I well remember the “good old 
days,” when “the City Beautiful,” 
and the “Civic Centre,” were the 
goal coveted by every mayor, who 
aspired to immortalize his political 
career, to lift his official seat into a 
heaven of architectural and artistic 
beauty. I remember, too, how I 
gasped with self-inspired joy at the 
mney of the art this would re- 
ease. I recall that, quite as clearly 
as I do my shock and sense of 
horror as I viewed the first product 
of municipal art in the civic centre 
in Cleveland, with its stock, pseudo- 
classic art and architecture. Not 
that the city of Cleveland lacked 
spirit or sensed natural city charm, 
but wholly because there was no real 
art consciousness in architect or 
sculptor or commission — no sense 
of the fitness of things or the spirit 
of the problem in hand. 


Municipal art should be an expres- 
sion of the civic aspirations and 
ideals latent in every town and 
city in the world. The problem is the 
finding, identifying and giving in- 
telligible shape to the spirit common 
to the community at its best. Think 
—with feeling, think — how won- 
derful is this spirit of the human 
being. How he, alone, in all creation 
struggles toward lordship — God- 
head; boasts of his likeness to the 
Creator. With all other animal 
tendencies, he yet plods like the 
Volga boatman, forward, upward, 
on, forever on, into an ideal eternity, 
seeking immortality an eternity 
that is made up of the conquerors, 
human beings who have triumphed 
over poorness, baseness, ugliness, and 
who represent the accomplishment 
of men in their terrific evolution. 


pr art of men — of young men 
and young women — is the song 
of self, the story of ambition, of 
hungry souls, of love or of failure. 

The art of middle life is repor- 
torial — the story drawn as it is, as 
it spins and passes on the great 
roulette of life. 
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The art of age deals with all life — 
with family, with race. Art of mature 
men and women is like ripened 
fruit. It expresses the spring, the 
summer, the autumn. It holds the 
soul like the seed, sealed within its 
own ripe, warm body. Out of this 
the soul of the tribe, little by little, 
forms, shapes itself, and becomes a 
real, vital, directing force in tribal 
expression. 

So peoples become one. So nations 
are ea We make busts for 
men — portraits of our women, 
write songs about our hero friends. 
But the sagas are more the souls of 
peoples who have passed, whispering 
down through time to us. 


A™ in the individual is the expres- 
sion of the necessity to speak in 
bronze, marble, letters, or song. 
Art, as a municipal expression, has no 
place in civilization, in city life, in 
public place, unless it expresses in 
the noblest manner, the noblest of 
the community’s common aspira- 
tions and accomplishments. The 
artist, architect, or city builder 
must be, as the Greeks demanded, 
“born of our flesh’’, “trained in our 
philosophy ”’, “believer in our Gods”’, 


before he can sing our songs, paint 


. our murals, build our temples, carve 


our gods — before he can, in a word, 
speak sincerely of all that is sacred 
to us. 

Apply this to the recent tea party 
fad for “civic centre,” “city beauti- 
ful”; how poor and false this all 
seems. The above definition, of 
course, sweeps aside all applied, 
borrowed, patched, and make-be- 
lieve humbug that today signalizes 
most American so-called city plan- 
ning. We have become a people with 
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incubator standards. Like it or not, 
we are living under the quantity 
production mind — rather, machine. 
As a people, we are destroying all 
individual, therefore great creative, 
productivity. 

You can’t give a synthetic egg 
individuality or expect the chick to 
have a soul. 

We live on canned food. 

We dream on canned music. 

We listen to canned speeches. 

We sit for hours and watch canned 
drama, with ghastly soulless, sepul- 
chral voices breaking the stillness of 
chalked faces. 

There is nothing made particularly 
for any of us. We make nothing for 
anybody. Our productions are soul- 
less. 

At least we have ceased to give or 
demand character, individuality and 
quality in the service of daily life. 


N ALL public expression we turn 
I on the local power plant. We live 
mechanically. We think as the 
thought — canned — comes to us 
through our daily press. Is it any 
wonder that our municipalities, 
most of them old enough to vote, 
have not soul enough, individu- 
ality enough, mind enough, to know 
where or what they are! — how to 
live, or how to do better, or to lift 
themselves out of the rubbish heap 
that canned civilization has piled 
about them? 

What is it in our towns and cities 
that is like a vain flapper, who 
tricks herself in a thousand ways 
rather than face her true self? 
Our cities dare not —at least do 
not — examine their own disorder, 
their own neglect of their own possi- 
ble charm, 
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Our American towns and cities, as 
a whole, are commonplace to the 
abandoned tin lizzie degree. There 
are no cities that I know of in any 
so-called first or second class world 
Power that are as indifferent towards 
their public appearance as the cities 
of this great American Republic. As 
you enter our cities you ride in train 
or auto, with rare exceptions, 
through dump-heaps, burning filth, 
garbage, mud and squalor before you 
find the factory, tradesmen district, 
and finally reach the “resident”, or 
so-called “pretty part of town.” 

There is no municipal art, there is 
scarcely such a thing in this great 
Republic as civic pride, civic spirit, 
or in its better form community 
spirit and life. 


ou are asked to be thrilled over 

the stock, quantity-produced 
granite soldier of the sixties, or an 
equally meaningless bronze painted 
doughboy of the World War. The 
usual public square is, with rare ex- 
ceptions, hideous, and any Spanish, 
French, Italian, Greek, or African 
town has a watering or drinking place 
that makes our best but a conven- 
ience rather than a thing of taste or 
beauty. 

Where in America have we a 
municipality which as a city recog- 
nizes that art is civilization; that art 
means the element of selection has 
entered into life and has become a 
constant, governing factor; that se- 
lection means refinement, not money, 
but that precious wealth which 
gathers under the protection of 
taste; that this is not bought nor is it 
for sale, but comes rather with the 
ripening of fine minds and hearts? 

We haven’t this and the sooner 


we admit we can’t buy eyes that 
see, ears that hear, hearts that grow 
calm and tender over the passing 
moods of nature, the sooner we 
shall become civilized, the sooner we 
shall become immortal as we now 
are big. Refinement, codrdination, 
order, harmony, which are the com- 
mon sense of civic life, will then 
grow unconsciously, and when sud- 
denly these become the pride of all, 
community spirit will be born. So 
the Acropolis was built. 


W: ARE not Europe; we can 
never be. We want more air 
and our activity demands more 
space, so the quaint, narrow, huddled 
corners of ancient Europe are not for 
us. We must find new forms of 
beauty; we must yield to the idea of 
the open spaces and fill our fields with 
the charm of tree and structural 
forms that please — use color and 
save the running brook. We must im- 
pound our rainfall and so drop the 
heavens into our world, the sky into 
our landscape, there for the moon 
and stars to dance in. Who looks at 
the moon in the sky, once he finds 
her trembling in a pool? 

Let us consider New York City. 
Does she rise against the heavens 
with plan, design or thought, express- 
ing anything but aggregation, the 
multiple of her polyglot civilization 
— the business places and barracks 
of the inhabitants of this Republic’s 
greatest city? 

In the great cafions, her narrow 
ancient streets cut through her 
man-made cliffs, especially on a 
Sunday, when the motor and the 
business inhabitant are in the hills of 
Jersey or Westchester, one is minded 
of Rome or Egypt, of the noblest 
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cathedrals, of the great despotisms 
that built in defiance of decay, built 
for immortality, built in imitation of 
nature herself. But instantly one is 
conscious that a single great spirit 
prevailed when Rome grew to great- 
ness — a single great spirit prevailed 
when Egypt rose above the sands of 
Africa — a single spirit made Greece 
the model of civilization — a single 
fire kindled the Renaissance. 


pz: this further in the form of a 
question: Is there anything in 
New York that makes her a unit, 
shapes her thought, her civilization, 
her form, towards an_ individual 
character, definitely, courageously 
her own? The cruel thought that 
comes to me about New York, a 
thought which explains her colossal 
failure, municipally, is the transient 
character of her life. No one wants to 
end there; yet none would miss her 
for the world. New York, in spite of 
her million children, has allowed the 
home conditions for race growth to 
be asphyxiated! Her greatest build- 
ings are ephemeral — few allotted 
the life of an ordinary inhabitant. 
She has become a camp, and its in- 
habitant quite capable of folding his 
Waldorf tent, and quietly stealing 
uptown in the night. How can a 
people so transient develop municipal 
spirit or even a city? 

She has become an overgrown, 
oversized town, crawling over her- 
self into the new fields of world 
finance. In size she is about four 
cities, of a million inhabitants each; 
in activity she is about six all choked 
into the natural space of one of these. 
She grossly mismanages life, and 
swarms as bees and ants do in hill 
and hive. She has not been able to 
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swing her arms in a quarter of a 
century, and soon she will find her- 
self frozen fast in her own congestion. 
Nothing in modern New York is 
treated more ruthlessly than her 
records, her monuments, the mile- 
stones in her amazing development. 
I was lately surprised, horrified, as 
I looked at the statues on Union 
Square. True, they are not important 
as art, but still they are the jewels of 
a now ancient civilization! Today 
they are quite lost amid all the con- 
tractor’s junk that litters and de- 
stroys the ancient green. City Hall is 
little better —a beautiful, but sad 
little building. I tremble every time I 
see it, in fear some enterprising, up- 
to-date quantity production mayor 
may do something that will eventu- 
ally mean its destruction. 


wo statues here are inspiring, 
Tooth by MacMonnies. Hale, long 
without a place, is one of his master- 
pieces. It is one of the really charm- 
ing pedestrian statues in America. 
It has in fact but a single rival, and 
that is St. Gaudens’s Farragut, in 
Madison Square. MacMonnies’s mar- 
ble group in the City Hall Park is 
a later work, and a noble piece. I 
wonder he ever got it by the utterly 
mediocre censorship that protects 
New York from meaningful and 
vital art. It is such a fitting comment 
on New York’s Civic Virtue. The 
hero of this group rises from the mess 
he still wades in, with no special 
righteousness or haste, to escape 
from the entanglement of the evils 
that beset him — the city — draped 
in roses, overfed, fat, knock-kneed, 
without the eagerness of virtue. The 
group’s composition, the man, the 
women, even the impotent little 
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sword, all symbolize so perfectly the 
lack of purpose and virility of civic 
virtue in America’s great cities. It is 
a masterpiece of truth and ironic 
criticism. It is the story of Babylon, 
of Carthage, of New York. It is the 
story of every city that becomes a 
mart and has swept the home and 
its protecting needs away. 

From here let us turn to Madison 
Square, where the arch spanning 
Fifth Avenue during the War is to be 
erected in stone. I hope the report is 
not true. Poor New York! She has 
always been made to do things she 
should not do, and failed to do what 
she should do. No city in America 
builds privately more splendidly, no 
city municipally builds so vainly, or 
fails so completely in her civic 
expression. 

The arch, if it had any merit, 
which it has not, should not cross 
Fifth Avenue at that point at all. 
The placing of it at the spot pro- 
posed is in violation of good taste 
and of common sense. There is no 
art, nor original beauty in the arch 
that warrants its being erected as a 
relic there on its own account. 


Fyre years ago we had an oppor- 
tunity to secure MacMonnies’s 
great World’s Fair group in conjunc- 
tion with a part of a memorial to that 
splendid New Yorker and national 
patriot, John Purroy Mitchel. The 
plan failed, and instead New York 
has put up a memorial which as 
architecture and sculpture is a dis- 
honor to the great mayor. In con- 
junction with this matter of good 
taste on the part of the guardians of 
civic culture and beauty, do not over- 
look the paint and gilt recently 
applied to St. Gaudens’s statue of 


Sherman. Few of our city bronzes 
would suffer by intelligent, informed 
cleaning, but when a city like New 
York is so illy informed in its art 
department that it treats a St. 
Gaudens with sizing and gilt and 
so destroys its softened gilded charm, 
there is something more than error 
in its management. 


r Is reported that New York has 
a new plan. Whether that deals 
with traffic purely, I do not know, 
although no sane group of city gov- 
ernors could contemplate any plan 
calculated to meet the city’s traffic 
needs, without the most radical, 
far-reaching changes in the city’s 
highways, involving her squares and 
parks. Such a plan for New York 
should earnestly and seriously an- 
alyze the meaning and value of the 
parks, squares, and the value of 
these properly ornamented to the 
children and families who must live 
twenty-four hours out of the twenty- 
four within the city’s interminable 
limits. This done, the greatest care 
should be given to the location of 
monuments and statues, and pro- 
vision made mow for the future. 

Look at the frightful mess that 
Washington has allowed herself to 
become — now soon to be corrected, 
we hope. For real civic beauty one 
must go to Baltimore. Near the 
Walters Museum one finds two or 
three intersecting streets, where is 
the finest arrangement of sculpture 
on the public way that I have seen 
anywhere in America. 

In New York the Aquarium at the 
Battery registers twice the attend- 
ance of the Metropolitan, which is 
one of the finest museums in the 
world. “What’s the matter?” one 
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asks at once. There is a shorter 
answer: “No brains, no taste.” The 
city is in the hands of the Philis- 
tines. I loved Fifty-ninth Street. I 
loved the Park. Now I avoid both if 
I possibly can. The dinky architec- 
ture that clutters the Plaza at the 
entrance was placed there without 
reason; first, without taste. It is 
dinky, and looks like the work of 
lead pencil and memory rather than 
judgment, originality, or fitness to 
the one time noble Plaza. Bitter’s 
bronze nude is one of his best, and 
one of the best figures in New York. 
But New York has abandoned her 
great park. In doing this she has 
shown how little she appreciates that 
a city is a monstrosity when it turns 
against its own home life, and the 
conditions which keep that sweet and 
wholesome. 


HERE is no excuse in saying that 

New York’s task is greater than 
any in all America, and that she is 
the dump heap of Europe’s drift. She 
has in her city government the 
power of a European State. True, 
she was laid out crosswise from river 
to river, and she has grown length- 
wise; also her traffic police have 
grown to a quarter the size of the 
American Army. We are living on a 
new scale, and New York must 
sooner or later become a great, well- 
ordered unit. To date she not only 
has no plan, but has been afraid of a 
plan — that is, she is afraid to think 


in terms her own greatness demands. 

Chicago, which in bulk comes into 
the class with New York, is being 
rebuilt by men of courage and in- 
sight. Chicago’s lake front develop- 
ment, her street plans, and the devel- 
opment of her parks, and finally her 
municipal plans for beautifying her 
_— play places, are far ahead of 

ew York. Chicago has been fortu- 
nate also in her esthetic leadership. 
Somewhere there is a courageous, 
beauty loving spirit in Chicago that 
guides her course. It matters not 
whether it is sweetening a foul 
river, reclaiming miles of lake — she 
tackles the job like a bold, purposeful 
man. She will cut a boulevard from 
the lake to the prairie two hundred 
feet wide —of course, why not? 
New York could do the same. But 
while Chicago acts, New York talks. 


RECALL an incident when I was 
I travelling once with Colonel 
Roosevelt. We passed through a 
charming, well organized, clean little 
city. “Look at this,” I remarked, 
“there must be a fine lot of people 
living here.” He looked at me for a 
short moment, then said, “‘ No, there 
are perhaps two or three fine men 
and women who have their com- 
munity’s interest and its welfare at 
heart.” Ideas, leadership, and cour- 
age, will lift an entire nation as well 
as a city out of commonplaceness, 
out of disorder, into order, beauty 
and greatness. 
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Three Laughing Ghosts 


By Freperick B. Watt 


A Tale of Espionage at Scapa Flow 


In a way it was what you would 

call “passing the buck.” There 
was no denying that it relieved 
Buelow of a mission that kept him 
within the shadow of the firing 
squad every minute of the day but, 
in justice to him, it was a system that 
‘wy greater results at a much 
essened risk. 

Buelow had spent a considerable 
time in the Orkneys prior to the war, 
realizing the potentialities of Scapa 
Flow as a point of concentration be 
the British Grand Fleet in the event 
of hostilities, and it was not un- 
familiar soil to him when Strang 
landed him from his submarine on a 
summer night in ’16. Buelow’s task 
was to keep an eye on the Grand 
Fleet and report anything that 
might prove of interest to Wilhelms- 
haven. 

I was a sort of general supervisor 
over Buelow and five other of my 
fellow Germans engaged in like work. 
When we returned for him a week 
later, he was waiting in the little 
cove where we had landed him, but 
he had barely strength enough to 
climb aboard the collapsible boat we 
used for taking agents ashore. The 
sight of him was shocking. He had 


I was Buelow’s idea originally. 


wasted away as though from a long 
illness and his eyes burned like hot 
coals in a grate of dead ashes. 

“Not a thing have I had to eat 
since I left you,” he said, “except 
what was in the little knapsack I 
took ashore with me.” 

“So the island is a desert, eh?” 
asked Strang. 

“No — it’s too populous. It’s full 
of stupid islanders who know every- 
one from end to end of the place. 
I’m the only stranger except for 
young English midshipmen landing 
from the warships for picnics on 
sunny days. I have been like a hunted 
animal. Any person who is not known 
is sure of being arrested.” 


l was disappointing news. I had 
set my heart on keeping a man on 
the island and if Buelow, with his 
knowledge of the place, his flawless 
command of the English language 
and his perfect makeup, found it out 
of the question, there was scant hope 
that anyone else could do it. I knew 
that Buelow was not lacking in 
courage. 

He had more to say, however, 
though he didn’t advance it until 
we were aboard the submarine and 
alone. 
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“There is one man,” he declared 
abruptly, “who could land there, fill 
his eyes to his heart’s content and 
never be troubled by islander or 
naval officer.”’ 

“Who?” I demanded, hope again 
leaping in me. 

“Hempel,” Buelow replied. 


optimism collapsed. Hempel 
was a good man, an incom- 
parable actor, who had spent years 
on the stage. He had never been any 
too robust, though, and I could 
hardly picture him skipping about a 
bleak island that had reduced the 
iron-framed Buelow to a wreck in 
the course of a week. 

“It’s very simple,” my companion 
urged when I protested. “At the 
point where I would plant a lookout 
— if I were guaranteed a free run of 
the island—is a comfortable stone 
house. It is owned and occupied by a 
Mr. McFee. The islanders seldom 
trouble him and he is held in high 
respect by the few naval officers who 
call on him. I would suggest that 
Mr. McFee disappear some night 
and that Hempel take his place. He 
could play the part perfectly with a 
little practice. He is too much of an 
artist to pass up such a dramatic réle.” 

Buelow was right. Hempel, re- 
called from Belgium (thereby de- 
priving Bruges of a decrepit though 
wide-eared crossing sweeper), was 
instantly taken with the suggestion. 
The opportunity to play a part on 
one of the mightiest stages of all 
time, before the critical gaze of the 
British navy, thrilled him. 

“Just tell me who I am, what I 
look like, what I have done and what 
I am liable to do,” he ordered 
Buelow eagerly. 
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“You are Angus McFee,” said 
Buelow, “and you have made money 
on the Clyde. The estate in the Ork- 
neys is a small summer home where 
you used to spend the warm months 
of the years before the war with 
your three sons. Your wife has been 
dead many years; your sons since 
1915 —killed in France. That is 
why you live in the Orkneys the year 
round and avoid all your former 
interests in life. You are a recluse. 
The islanders respect your grief and 
leave you to yourself. The few naval 
officers who land know who you are 
and are very considerate of you. 
That you are able to follow every- 
thing that happens with the fleet 
worries them not at all. You are a 
patriot who has given everything to 
the Empire.” 

“A fine, upstanding réle,” said 
Hempel, pleasure lighting his eyes. 
“You know it as well as though it 
was of your own creation.” 


cFer,” explained Buelow, 
“was the one man I dared 
talk to in that terrible week. I called 
on him as a Shetland fisherman 
seeking a former comrade. I admired 
— of his three boys that 
ung in the library. That was the 
way to his heart. He liked to speak 
of them and I, being a good listener, 
finally heard his whole history. I 
shall give it to you in detail and you 
will undoubtedly discover documents 
in the house to give you a complete 
asp of the character.” 
“And the makeup?” said Hempel. 
“The reason I thought of you,” 
went on Buelow, “was because it 
struck me immediately that, were 
you older, you would be Angus 
McFee with a few minor alterations. 
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You are built alike, though he is 
stooped — with grief rather than age 
I suspect. Your features are near 
enough alike, so that the growth of a 
beard, the lengthening of your hair 
and a touch of iron gray to both are 
all that would be required. But here, 
I leave it to you.” 

He produced a photograph. 

“I had to sacrifice a splendid 
picture of a new British light cruiser 
to obtain that,” he added, “apart 
from the trouble of lying concealed 
for two hours in McFee’s hedge to 
catch him unawares.” 


UELOW was a passable artist, al- 
B though landscapes, especially 
landscapes that were liable to con- 
tain gun positions, were his special- 
ties. He had colored the photo of 
McFee from memory and dhe result 
was realistic. 

“There is a likeness,” admitted 
Hempel. “It should be simple to 
complete the picture. How about 
servants? They are the greatest 
danger.” 

“There is an old couple,” said 
Buelow, who had apparently spied 
out the situation with the thorough- 
ness that had made him so valuable 
to me. “The woman keeps the house 
and cooks the meals; the man tends 
the garden. They do not sleep there 
but arrive from their cottage over the 
hill in the morning and leave at 
dark. They exist yet I never heard 
McFee address a remark to either 
nor pay the slightest attention to 
them. I imagine your only difficulty 
will arrive when they are to receive 
their wages. You will probably find 
details as to that in the old man’s 
papers. He is a methodical soul.” 

“Then there is only the matter of 


his voice,” said Hempel with an air of 
finality. “‘How does mine measure up 
to it?” 

“Not perfectly,” answered the 
other shortly, “but I am certain that 
it would not be difficult for you to 
copy his way of speaking. We must 
arrange that you hear him before he 
is disposed of.” 

Hempel’s eyebrows curved up- 
ward slightly. 

“TI had forgotten that,” he cut in. 
“What is to be done with him?” 

“Tt will be easy enough to get rid 
of the body,” remarked Buelow 
lightly. “We can take it to the 
submarine, weight it and be done 
with it.” 

“No,” said Hempel in his quietly 
definite way. “He must not be 
killed. I have lost two brothers. I 
know how he has suffered and I am 
already in sympathy with this man 
whose life I am to take over. It will 
be simple enough to take him pris- 
oner and hold him here until the 
war has been won.” 


E ARGUED with him, Buelow 

and I, but there was no 
shaking him. Finally we had to 
agree, though not without letting 
him know how poorly we regarded 
his squeamishness. The plan held too 
many momentous possibilities to be 
abandoned over one unimportant 
difference of opinion. 

It took Hempel a month in which 
to grow the necessary beard. When 
he finally reported that he was ready, 
his interpretation of Angus McFee 
was a masterful one. Buelow took a 
photo of him, compared it with the 
one of the old Scot and found not an 
item at fault. 


“Strang should be ready for sea by 


dae 
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tomorrow night,” I announced. “We 
will leave then.” 

The run by submarine through the 
British patrols was uneventful and 
the weather very fair, as the North 
Sea goes. Only the three of us landed 
— Buelow, Hempel and myself. The 
first named led us unerringly across 
wind-swept hills of bracken to the 
McFee estate. Weentered the grounds 
through a gate in the hedge and ap- 
proached the house cautiously, the 
drone of the breeze whisking away 
the sound of our footsteps. As we 
crept closer, orange chinks could be 
seen along the bottoms of the win- 
dows in one room, the blinds not 
having been drawn to their fullest 
extent. 

“That’s the library,” whispered 
Buelow. 


> the gap between blind 
and sill we were able to survey 
the interior of the room. It was a 
comfortable place with a small open 
fire. Several easy chairs were drawn 
up before the flames although only 
one was occupied — by Hempel’s 
counterpart. There were two empty 
chairs at his right and one at his left. 

Buelow had taken charge for the 
time being and quietly led us to the 
front door, which opened silently to 
his touch. Once inside there was 
little need for caution and we walked 
directly to the library. McFee rose 
as we entered and regarded us with a 
certain amount of bewilderment. It 
struck me instantly, though, that he 
was a man past the stage of pain or 
surprise. The iron shod heel of Fate 
had spurned him so many times that 
one more blow was nothing; was in- 
capable of bringing a quiver to his 


benumbed body. Hempel, his double, 


seemed to be the only one of our trio 
who even mildly interested him. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” he 
said. “Will you kindly explain this 
unusual visit?” 

His voice was one such as you 
would hear about Scottish Storno- 
way; soft, almost feminine, yet with 
a manly resonance. There was more 
to it than that, though. Age or 
suffering had deprived it of its 
worldly note, had left it with a 
touch of the ethereal. I half expected 
to see his words take tangible, misty 
form. I could sense Hempel holding 
his breath as he took in every detail 
of McFee’s intonation. 

“T must put it bluntly, Mr. Mc- 
Fee,” I said. ““We are not common 
thieves or kidnappers, but we find it 
necessary to remove you from your 
home for an indeterminate period. I 
am sorry, but it will be out of the 
question to take the slightest of your 
belongings. We will have to use force if 
you yA resistance, which I hope will 
not be necessary. We leave at once.” 


no idea. There was no need 
for it. He was an enemy who had sent 
three soldier sons against us. We had 
the situation quite in hand. And here 
I was almost apologizing to him. 
If there was resignation in McFee’s 
eyes there was no lack of intelligence. 
“T follow the idea,” he said. 
“Very well, 1 am ready. I can say 
this, however. The gentleman who 
takes my place will pay dearly for 
any information he wins if he has 
brought a soul with him that is as 
akin to mine as is his body.” 
The situation was becoming un- 
bearable. Fortunately Buelowlaughed 
sharply, a bark that invariably gave 
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away grave uneasiness on his part, 
and the tension was broken. 

“This ought to be a treat for you, 
Hempel,” he declared, “with your 
love of the dramatic. You can write a 
play about tonight in your spare 
moments. Well, we are losing time.” 

McFee glanced for a moment at 
three portraits that hung above the 
fireplace, then quietly moved the 
three chairs away from his own. With 
a simple, courteous gesture he mo- 
tioned Hempel to the lone chair. 

“Goodbye,” he said, as though his 
imitator were a good friend. 

Hempel would have replied, but 
the Scot was already halfway to the 
door. Unable to afford taking chances, 
Buelow and I sprang after him. 

“We'll be back in a week to pick 
up what you have and see how you’re 
getting along,” I called back to the 
new master of the little Orkney 


estate. 


cFee plowed steadily through 
the bracken, offering no word 
of complaint — or of anything else, 
for that matter. On the far side of 
him I could hear Buelow’s heavy 
breathing —it was hard going and 
we were losing no time — but it 
seemed that our unwilling com- 
anion was moved by a force outside 
his body. There was no shaking the 
impression I had gained back in his 
library. Had he walked through one of 
the great rocks that occasionally con- 
fronted usor suddenly floated offon the 
wings of the constant Orkney wind, 
I should not have been surprised. 
Rowing off to Strang’s submarine I 
found myself wishing desperately 
that McFee had shown fight and 
given us the right to kill him on the 
spot. I knew I would feel much better 


if we could bury his unusual and 
disturbing personality in a hundred 
fathoms of North Sea. 

Strangely, that is just what we did. 
McFee was hunched in the stern of 
the boat and when we bumped 
alongside Strang’s craft I ordered 
him aboard. He stubbornly refused 
to listen to me. Buelow, at his side, 
grasped him roughly by the shoulder 
and shook him. He might as well 
have saved himself the effort. Some- 
where between the shore and the ship 
McFee’s heart had stopped beating. 
Like everything else he had done in 
our presence, he had died quietly and 
with dignity, so much so that none of 
us had observed his passing. 

Weburiedhimimmediately. Strang, 
as captain of the ship, read the 
“Burial At Sea” — at my request 
and to the impatient Buelow’s an- 
noyance. I wasn’t certain, now that 
McFee was actually dead, that I was 
as happy over the matter as I should 
have been. 


AIR weather made it possible for 
Fine to keep my word and visit 
Hempel within the week. It was a 
strange sensation — meeting him, 
knowing that he was Hempel and 
yet being faced by Angus McFee. 
He could not have been improved 
upon. Everything was there; the 
voice, the tired stoop and even a 
shadow of the faraway look in his 
eyes. It was uncanny. 

“How’s the old man?” was his 
first anxious query. 

“Oh, he went quietly enough,” I 
answered carelessly — which was per- 
fectly true. 

“I had a feeling that you’d had 
trouble with him.” 

“He couldn’t have behaved better 
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if he had been working with us. How 
have you been getting along?” 
“Splendidly. My one regret is that 
you have not been here to see how 
well I am playing the part. McFee’s 
accounts are meticulous. He has 
kept a journal recording his inner- 
most thoughts, and I’ve studied it 
like a textbook. I no longer imitate 
Angus McFee—I am Angus McFee. 
There are letters and photographs, 
too, that have helped. Already I have 
entertained two parties of naval 
officers who appeared to have known 
me fairly well. It was great fun — 
and not without value. They would 
not talk a great deal about their ships 
and I was not foolish enough to press 
them — but some of their chance re- 
marks were worth remembering.” 
“You have had time, then,” I 
questioned anxiously, “for more than 
the interests of Mr. McFee?” 
“Quite,” said Hempel, handing me 
a few small slips of paper. “I think 
you will find the observations re- 
corded there of interest.” 
Knowing his work of old, I had no 
doubts on the subject. 


E THEN produced a bottle of 
H good Scotch whiskey and drew 
up a chair alongside the one that 
stood before the fire; the one that 
had apparently remained in the same 
position since McFee had invited 
Hempel to make himself at home. 
I should have started back im- 
mediately for the submarine but I 
was fascinated by the unofficial 
aspect of Hempel’s sojourn. Even 
in my presence and with the curtains 
drawn he moved about the room 
with the weary stoop of Angus 
McFee, and spoke in the voice I 
could not forget. 


“Wouldn’t it be a relief to act 
natural for a few minutes?” I de- 
manded. 

“It would be unwise,” he an- 
swered. “Just so much lost ground. 
The part can’t be played by halves if 
it is to be played at all. Apart from 
that, I’m enjoying it. It is so thor- 
oughly a success.” 


H’ SLUMPED in McFee’s easy 
chair and waved to the por- 
traits above the fireplace. 

“My sons,” he announced — and 
from the sound of his words one 
would have believed that they really 
were. “That’s Ian, at the left. He 
was the eldest and went first. 
Missing from the Scots Greys after 
Mons. Allan’s the one in the middle. 
Killed at Ypres with the London 
Scottish. The other’s young Angus. 
His plane went down somewhere off 
the Belgian coast. It was after that I 
crawled away up here and buried 
myself.” 

“You’re well posted,” I com- 
mended. 

“Why shouldn’t I be,” laughed 
Hempel unhappily. “It’s all in my — 
his journal.” 

“Easy, easy,” I warned him. 
“Don’t over-act.” 

Hempel’s eyes were on the por- 
traits. 

“You can’t help sympathizing 
with the old man,” he muttered 
moodily, “especially if you know 
the feeling. I should like to have met 
the boys.” 

They were fine portraits. Ian and 
Allan were strong, soldierly looking 
chaps, the you find in picked 
Highland regiments. Both had start- 
lingly dark features. Young Angus 
was slight, fair and more old 
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McFee’s lines. One could imagine him 
possessing the soft, musical voice of 
the Hebrideans. In the half light of 
the room the three images stood out 
strangely lifelike. I began to feel the 
sensation that I knew had alread 
seized the too-sympathetic ened. 
The room almost drugged one into a 
spirit of intimacy with three clean- 
faced, laughing ghosts. Angrily I 
jumped to my Ieee and made for the 
door. 

“Beware of that whiskey,” I 
snapped. “It’s liable to dull your 
senses to the fact that a single slip 
means the firing squad. If I were you, 
I’d leave it alone altogether. There’s 
little enough iron in your makeup as 
it is. You must be a man of metal if 
you are to achieve everything that 
the post offers.” 


He: laughed at my sudden 
outburst, but he laughed with 
the voice of Angus McFee the elder. 
In a rage I tramped away, oblivious 
of the fact that every foot of the 
darkness was a potential hiding 
place for a sentry who would take a 
deal of pleasure in capturing or 
killing me. All the while I cursed the 
Scotch whiskey, cursed it with added 
venom because I knew in my heart 
that it had nothing whatever to do 
with the spell of McFee’s library. 
Wicked weather prevented me 
from returning until two weeks later. 
It struck me, the moment Hempel 
recognized me in the sooty night, 
that he was mildly displeased at my 
arrival. There was no apparent 
reason for his cold welcome. Fle had 
undoubtedly put in two weeks of 
first-rate effort and under ordinary 
conditions I knew he would have 
anticipated the words of praise I had 
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to offer. I was particularly laudatory 
in an attempt to brighten him up 
but it was useless. 

He didn’t offer to produce the 
whiskey on this visit and I was far 
from urging him. There was no 
necessity to draw up a chair for me 
beside the fire. There was one there 
already — three in fact. Two at the 
right of Hempel and one at the left, 
in the identical positions where they 
had rested the night we spied on 
McFee before seizing him. I didn’t 
like it any more than I liked Hem- 

l’s moodiness. 

“T’ve been thinking,” I advanced 
briskly, “that it wouldn’t be a bad 
idea to take a long walk some day to 
Antler Point when the fleet’s liable 
to be putting to sea. They pass 
within a stone’s throw of there and 
it would give you an opportunity 
to check up — particularly on those 
new light cruisers.” 

“Antler Point?” mused Hempel 
softly. “Oh, yes. That’s where we 
went for that tramp the summer the 
four of us were here together; the 
year Ian got his commission.” 


I HAD addressed him in German. 
He had replied in English. With 
a snarl of fury I leaped from my 
chair, seized him by the shoulders 
and shook him mercilessly. 

“Don’t be a fool,” I ; 
“You’re carrying this too far. I 
want you to act like a sensible human 
being when you’re with me. I know 
that you can act the part perfectly 
— otherwise you wouldn’t havelasted 
here three weeks. Let it go at that. 
This is a serious business and I can’t 
waste time.” 

Hempel was vaguely perturbed 
and apologized readily enough. 
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“It was just a coincidence,” he 
explained. “I was re-reading that 
part of his journal today.” 

“I'd abandon the practice,” I 


€ was attentive enough during 
the remaining few minutes of my 
visit and much of the spirit of alarm 
left me; that is until I glanced back 
on leaving and found the eyes of 
Ian, Allan and young Angus on me. 
They were laughing. 


uRING the week that followed 
D I was able to pick up several 
pieces of information. One was that 
the British had sensed the presence 
of a spy in the Grand Fleet and were 
moving heaven and earth to run him 
down. The report brought me a 
vindictive joy, rather than uneasi- 
ness. They would never recognize 
Hempel. By thunder, it was almost 
more than I could do. I laughed 
happily at the futility of the English 
seeking our most dangerous agent. 

A second report rumored the con- 
centration of a number of new ships 
in the Flow. This would accentuate 
Hempel’s importance. There was an 
insolent rat of doubt gnawing at my 
faith in him, however. His reports 
had been brilliant, his latter ones 
particularly so— yet I was afraid, 
afraid of Angus McFee and his three 
laughing-eyed sons. 

Had there been anyone who could 
have taken Hempel’s place, he would 
have been substituted after my next 
visit. Hempel, as usual, met me at 
the door and gazed at me with open 
perplexity. 

“Yes,” he greeted me. “What can 
I do for you?” 

There was no recognition in his 
eyes. 


Losing control of myself for a 
moment I sent him staggering back 
into the hallway with a vicious blow 
on the chest. 

“Stop that!” I almost shrieked in 
his face. 

Apparently I had been over 
alarmed, though, for he regarded me 
with annoyance. 

“What’s the matter?” he de- 
manded. “I didn’t recognize you 
in the dark. Has something gone 
wrong?” 

“T was afraid for a moment,” I 
answered, roughly apologetic, “that 
something had. Are your reports 
ready?” 

“They’re hidden in the bedroom,” 
he replied. “Go into the library 
while I get them.” 


was in a cold sweat of relief. 

He’d given me a bad turn. Auto- 
matically I noted that the four 
chairs were still drawn up to the 
fire. There was an open book on the 
desk. Idly I examined it and found 
old McFee’s journal in my hands, 
the book from which Hempel had 
drawn so much of his knowledge 
of the Scot. It was open at the exact 
date—and it had been freshly 
written in. With tense fingers I 
turned back the pages to the day 
on which we had dragged McFee 
away. For ten days from that point 
there had been no entries, then the 
writing was taken up again in a crude 
imitation of the old man’s hand. 
From there on were solid entries 
with the forgery rapidly becoming 
more perfect. I compared the most 
recent paragraph with a bona fide 
McFee entry. There was no telling 
them apart. My trade calls for me to 
be an expert in handwriting. 
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The air crackled with my maledic- 
tions as I hurled the book in the 
fire. The flames had died down by 
the time Hempel returned. 

He handed me the customary slips 
with the actions of a sleep-walker. 

“There they are,” he said in 
German, his words as expressionless 
as those of a ventriloquist’s dummy. 
“T made the trip to Antler Point and 
I think you'll find everything you 
want.” 

“Splendid,” I exclaimed with 
forced enthusiasm. “Your greatest 
work is still ahead, though.” 

I explained what I expected of him 
in the event of the report I had 
received proving correct. He listened 
obediently, stretched back in the 
chair with his eyes on the fire. 

“T understand perfectly,” he mut- 
tered. 


was becoming convinced that the 
I blow I had struck had done him 
a great deal of good when suddenly 
he saw a sheet of paper on the 
hearth, something that had evidently 
fallen from between the leaves of 
McFee’s journal. For a moment he 
regarded it closely. Then a ghastly 
expression came over his face. 

““My God, my God,” he moaned in 
English, “’ tis young Angus!” 

He slumped back in a dead faint. 

Curiosity fought its way through 
the sinking feeling of despair that 
had swept the ground from beneath 
my feet. I examined the paper and 
discovered the official war office 
casualty telegram confirming the 
younger son’s death. It found a 
sudden resting place in the ashes of 
the journal. Then, in desperation I 
turned to Hempel. 
There was a glass of water on a 
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small reading table at his side. I 
dashed it over his head, then shook 
him by his shaggy mane and slapped 
his cheeks. That brought another 
discovery. The gray in his hair was 
no longer coloring matter. It was the 
real thing. Nor were the lines on his 
forehead and face the work of a 
makeup pencil. They had been em- 
bedded there by a relentless Nature. 
Even physically, the make believe of 
Hempel had become reality! 


E HAD no idea of what had 
H brought on the fainting spell 
when he recovered consciousness. For 
fifteen minutes he talked to me quite 
rationally. My mind was in a turmoil. 
I knew that I should get him away 
from the accursed place without 
delay, yet if he could last another 
week he would crown his already 
wonderful feat with a truly remark- 
able triumph of espionage. Even 
more important, there was nobody 
else who could do it if he failed. It 
was a tremendous fighting chance 
and I took it — on Hempel’s behalf. 
Not that I didn’t suffer myself. I 
almost heard ghostly voices as the 
boys above the fire viewed my de- 
parture. 

I took Buelow with me when I 
returned the next week. That dis- 
concerting evening and the seven 
days of mental torture that followed 
had left my self-assurance badly 
shaken, had made me feel the need 
of a solid realist for a companion. 
Buelow was in high spirits as we 
approached the house and he scoffed 
at my fears. 

“Buck up,” he ordered sharply. 
“You're the one who’s going to 
pieces, not Hempel. Think off the 
report he’ll have this week. It will 
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be the making of the three of us.” 
It was all very well for Buelow to 
talk. He hadn’t seen Hempel since 
the night on which we had first 
landed. It was impossible for him to 
imagine the terrific atmosphere of the 
McFee library twisting and molding 
the plastic body and soul of Hempel 
into something that actually be- 
longed to the place. That was why I 
had brought him along with me. 


eo the imitation McFee 
through the window, we didn’t 
trouble to knock but advanced 
directly into the house. Hempel rose 
and faced us as we entered. Even 
Buelow, I knew, was struck by the 
similarity of the scene with that of 
the previous month. Nothing was 
changed except that Hempel was 
not at our side on this occasion. 
Neither was he regarding us from in 
front of the fireplace. Angus McFee 
was doing that. Hempel — God 
knows where Hempel had gone. 

“Splendid!” Buelow burst out, 
scrutinizing the quiet inquiry in the 
man’s eyes. “The world’s greatest 
actor — and my money on it.” 

Hempel watched us with languid 
interest. 

“TI don’t understand,” he said. 
“Have you gentlemen business with 
me?” 

“Rather,” I declared jerkily. “Did 
the new ships arrive?” 

“New ships?” asked Hempel 
mildly. “I’m afraid there is some 
mistake.” 

Curse him, he was speaking Eng- 
lish again. 

My rage broke all bounds. A 
dozen times I consigned his soul to 
eternal perdition and shook my 
white-knuckled fist in his face, a 
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dozen times I pleaded with him to 
act sensibly and produce his reports. 
Hempel’s only reaction was one of 


impatient bewilderment. 


“I don’t know what you’re talking 
about,” he insisted, “and I’d be 
pleased if you’d leave immediately.” 

Buelow had witnessed the scene 
with a_ twisted, ironical smile. 
Abruptly he caught me by the arm 
and drew me to a far corner of the 
room. 

“It’s good acting, he whispered, 
“but easy to fathom. The poor fool’s 
tired of war — who isn’t? He’s fallen 
into a niche that he enjoys and wants 
to be rid of the worries of a spy. 
Can’t you see that he’s been playing 
up to you all along in preparation for 
this? He imagines you'll give him up 
as a bad job and leave him here in 
peace. It would be an easy way out 
for a man who had turned coward. 
Cold steel’s the only thing that will 
snatch away the sham.” 


UELOW brought me to my senses. 
B It was a nasty situation, but 
suddenly I felt myself equal to it. 
Walking directly to Hempel, my 
automatic pressed within six inches 
of his heart, I addressed him in a 
voice so cold and deliberate that it 
surprised and pleased me. 

“Hempel,” I said, “this has gone 
far enough. I know you’re playing a 
part as you have never played before 
and I can guess your motive. It’s no 
use. Even if a miracle had happened 
and you really were Angus McFee 
I wouldn’t leave you here. I’m not an 
idiot, you know. Either act like a 
sensible man or be dragged back to 
Germany as a traitor. There’s to beno 
more fooling. I’m prepared to kill you 
where you stand if you show fight.” 
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Hempel stepped back a pace until 
he was directly against the fireplace. 
If he knew fear it failed to show in his 
tired eyes. I was in bad shape, there 
can be no denying that, for in my 
distorted vision the three boys on the 
wall closed in on the stooped, gray- 
bearded figure as if to protect him. 

“T don’t understand you,” Hem- 
pel reiterated. “If you feel that you 
must have my life — I am an old man 
and have suffered much. Death has 
been too common with me to be a 
thing of terror.” 

Slowly I squeezed the trigger. I 
was trembling. The calm face before 
me danced crazily until I almost 
imagined that Hempel was a por- 
trait and that the laughing eyes of 
the three boys glittered with the 
light of life. God, if he’d only attack 
me or attempt a dash for freedom! 


Anything except that unruffled look 
of resignation. My finger relaxed. I 
couldn’t do it — not like that — not 
like that. 

Buelow — hard, calculating, quick- 
witted Buelow — saw me waver. Me- 
thodically he walked to the fireplace, 
picked up a poker and, with a 
sweeping blow, tore a great gash 
across the smiling face of young 
Angus. For an instant Hempel gazed 
at the desecration in horror, then a 
great hatred blazed in his eyes. With 
a quick movement he seized the 
heavy steel rod from Buelow’s hand 
and raised it to dash out the vandal’s 
brains. Coldly confident, a shadow 
of a cynical smile still playing on his 
lips, Buelow made no attempt to 
dodge the blow. 

So I killed Hempel — as Buelow 
had intended I should. 
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Aspects of Peace 


By Friptjor NANsEN 
(With Ludvig S. Dale) 
Armistice Day calls forth thoughts on internationalism 


by a famous explorer, humanitarian, and 
Nobel Peace Prize winner 


among the nations of Europe 
during the eleven years that have 
elapsed since the close of the war two 
movements have predominated — 
movements seemingly in opposite 
directions — the one toward inter- 
nationalism, the other harking back 
to an even more intense nationalism. 
Since real or imagined conflicts 
between States had brought the 
nations of Europe into the hell called 
the Great War, it was only natural 
that at the close of the conflict people 
should look hopefully toward some 


I’ THE development of relations 


_ codperative effort as the only means 


to avoid another world catastrophe. 
Indeed many thinkers and leaders in 
Europe and elsewhere looked upon 
Nationalism as a distinct threat 
against international understanding 
and peace. Only through maintaining 
a world-wide view and the closest 
kind of codperation could the world 
be saved. 

Unquestionably much has been 
accomplished, in spite of many set- 
backs and discouragements, since 
Armistice Day, 1918. Through the 
League of Nations many quarrels 
and difficulties that might easily 


have had dire consequences have 
been dissolved. But as one looks 
about the world today, one is com- 
pelled to admit that the situation is 
not in accordance with the great 
hopes of eleven years ago. Nations 
still distrust one another. Many of 
them stand armed to the teeth. In 
truth the total expenditures for de- 
fense in Europe and America today 
are as high as they were before the 
Great War. This fact is all the more 
striking when we consider that four 
of the largest countries of Europe, 
among them two of the most power- 
ful military nations the world has 
ever known, are almost disarmed. 


x although of late there have 
been so many significant devel- 
opments looking toward world har- 
mony and understanding, there still 
can be heard here and there open 
talk about “the next war” as if such 
a disaster is bound to occur. This 
seems almost beyond comprehension. 
Another world war could only come if 
the people wanted it. And is it con- 
ceivable that sane human beings 
could consider calmly the conse- 
quences of such a conflict? Would 


they not realize that another world 
war would no longer mean a test of 
armies and navies but the total 
destruction of entire nations? 
Only to speak of such a possibility 
as a “next war” is treason against 
the human race. Even the blackest 
demagogues would hesitate to as- 
sume responsibility for it, or ask the 
people to support it; no diplomat 
worthy of the name would dare use 
such a threat, no matter how serious 
the grievance. And here every one of 
us can do his bit: let us with our 
whole hearts support everything 
that will serve to increase calm 
reflection, tolerance and amity in 
considering international affairs. 


B in our zeal to insure peace for 
the future, we must not close 
our eyes to the dangers that lurk 
in internationalism — dangers which 
are very real. Many are tempted to 
see the ideal future for mankind in a 
United States of Europe, and ulti- 
mately and logically in a United 
States of the World. Such a consum- 
mation would mean not only tearing 
down all tariff walls; it would mean 
a world without such hampering 
things as differences in language, 
customs and traditions, and as for 
boundary lines between the nations 
they would be altogether wiped out. 
The world would become one great 
family, with common toil and pur- 
poses, “‘one for all and all for one.” 

No doubt a beautiful thought. But 
once we had reached such a paradise, 
what then? 

In physics there is a law which 
says that where all differences of 
forms of energies have been done 
away with, where there are no 
changes, no reactions, there all life 
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has ceased to be and death has 
triumphed. For the peoples of the 
world to reach complete standard- 
ization would be to reach a paradise 
which would be only another name 
for standing still. Peoples, mankind, 
society — all are creatures of this 
same law of physics. 


T MAY be answered that complete 
I standardization of nations can 
never be reached and that therefore 
there can be no harm in working to 
achieve the benefits which are certain 
to accrue through a partial carrying 
out of this idea of international 
unity. But why strive toward a goal 
which at best will hinder rather 
than help true progress? Is it not far 
better clearly to determine what 
will result in the greatest good for 
the greatest number and then set 
to work toward that end, in accord- 
ance with common sense? 

The field of economics offers the 
most fruitful ground for our work 
toward international sympathy and 
understanding — which is only an- 
other way of saying Peace. For 
instance, why not strive to do away 
with all tariff boundaries? A free 
exchange of goods would not tend to 
lower the standards of living as much 
as many economists would have us 
believe. Rather would it serve to 
deepen the stream of trade every- 
where and so result in a higher de- 
gree of happiness and prosperity for 
all. Such a step would mean a more 
rapid development of those indus- 
tries, activities and possibilities for 
which the various countries are 
particularly suited. Further let there 
be no bars to travel; let us strive for 
a full and free interchange of ideas 
and impulses, both materially and 
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spiritually. But at the same time let 
us zealously guard each country’s 
treasure house of political and spirit- 
ual independence; its language, cus- 
toms and traditions. Let us remem- 
ber that in human society, as in 
nature, true progress tends toward 
diversity and not toward standard- 
ization. 


uT standardization is not our 
B only danger. There is another 
concept that threatens the founda- 
tions of what man has built through 
centuries of toil — the so-called Com- 
munistic world movement. It wants 
to internationalize the working 
classes of all countries, it seeks to 
remodel society as a uniform mass 
under the dictation of the proletariat. 

Here again we have a definite 
violation of all laws of progress and 
development, and at best such a 
movement can only result in con- 
fusion. The theory of the survival of 
the fittest cannot be legislated out of 
existence. It will keep right on work- 
ing long after all Communistic theo- 
ries have been forgotten. 

The Russian Soviet Republics 
offer a striking example of the 
futility of Communism. They long 
ago abandoned the purely Com- 
munistic concept with which they 
started; there has been a never- 
ending conflict between practice and 
profession. Communism on the one 
hand denies the meaning and im- 
portance of the individual; yet note 
that these same people who profess 
Communism all through have fol- 
lowed, idolized and even worshipped 
mere men — Lenin, Trotzky, Marx, 
Stalin. In practice Communism ex- 


alts and rewards the gifted, talented 


and ambitious individuals exactly 
as capitalistic society does. 

Further, while Communism claims 
to aim at a world-wide, uniform 
proletariat, it is a fact that within 
the Soviet Union the various nation- 
alities enjoy a degree of independence 
in thought and action that one does 
not always find even under a capi- 
talistic system. The Republics of the 
Caucasus, for instance, never have 
had a better chance than they have 
right now, under so-called Com- 
munism, to develop their own culture 
and resources. The same holds true 
of the Ukraine, White Russia and 
even Siberia. Again the truth of 
nature’s fundamental laws is forced 
upon us; we may depart from them 
and worship false gods, but progress 
stops until we once more accept 
them and make them our guide in 
growth and development. 


N NEITHER standardization nor 

Communism, then, can we find 
the key to further progress for the 
human race. Indeed, there is no 
royal highway to prosperity and 
happiness for nations any more 
than for individuals. But working, 
planning, sympathy, understanding 
and continual coéperation — these are 
the beacons that light the way for 
all. An ever greater freedom of 
exchange between independent na- 
tions — economically, socially, spir- 
itually—is the one door through 
which mankind can progress to 
greater security and well-being. Such 
an exchange is certain to result in 
tremendous benefits for the entire 
world; it will hasten the dawn of that 
day of peace for which we all are 
yearning. 
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Where Americans Are “Anglos” 


By Ruta LAuGHLIN BARKER 


The “‘natives”’ of New Mexico disdain the name of “‘Mextcans” 
and retain the race-pride and the stately speech of 
the Spanish Conquistadores 


HERE is only one place in the 

I United States where an Ameri- 

can is not an American. In New 
Mexico, in spite of its having been 
American territory for more than 
seventy years, an American is only 
an “Anglo” and a Spanish-American 
is a “native.” 

The reason for using these names 
touches a sensitive spot in the body 
politic. Within the last generation the 
Spanish-speaking element, still over 
half the population, rebelled at being 
called “Mexicans” and spoke of 
themselves as “Spanish-Americans.” 
Politicians were quick to flatter the 
majority vote and immediately re- 
ferred to them — in political oratory 
at least — by the hyphenated name. 
Who then were Americans? “We 
are all Americans,” the Spanish 
voice asserted again, “but you are 
Anglo-Americans.” So now in every 
campaign you will hear the New 
Mexican villages ring with the laud- 
ing of the Spanish-Americans, while 
the Anglos smile unprotestingly as 
red are deprived of their full birth- 
right. 

To refer to the Spanish speaking 


people as “natives” brings no re- 


proach, for to the native belongs his 
country. That is his innermost con- 
viction. New Mexico is his country. 
He is really neither Spanish, nor 
Mexican, nor American, but New 
Mexican through three hundred years 
of living upon the same soil, in the 
same adobe houses and with the 
same folk customs. He outnumbered 
the American immigrants sixty-five 
to one when this territory was an- 
nexed by the United States in 1848, 
yet his loyalty to our nation was 
demonstrated in the World War 
when eighty per cent of the men en- 
listed from New Mexico were Span- 
ish-Americans. 


HE term “Mexican” has been in 

common use for a century. Why 
is it suddenly so obnoxious? om 
the feeling is not sudden, but only 
recently has dared to become articu- 
late. It goes back to the days of the 
Santa Fe Trail, when the first 
swaggering Anglos found New Mex- 
ico a Mexican State. They dubbed 
the natives “greasers,” and were in 
turn called “gringos salados,” from 
the fact that strange freckles va 
peared to have been “salted” y 
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upon their blond noses. Much of the 
present hatred of Texas and of the 
term “Mexicans” comes from the 
foray of the Santa Fé-Texas expedi- 
tion, when the New Mexicans ousted 
the cowmen and refused to become a 
part of the Lone Star Nation. 
Texans used the term “Mexican” 
with insulting ridicule, and for al- 
most a century the native has never 
dissociated it from the suggested 
contempt. 


EXICAN nationalism, which with- 

ered in New Mexico, thrived 
south of the border line. Today the 
Mexican is more insulted by being 
called “Spanish” than the Spanish- 
American is by being called “ Mexi- 
can,” and the greatest compliment to 
pay any citizen of the southern 
republic is to call him an Indian, 
since the strength and virility as well 
as the majority of the population 
there are of Indian blood. 

Santa Fé and Quebec are the only 
places in North America where the 
government is conducted in two lan- 
guages. Where French is used offi- 
cially in Quebec, Spanish is used in 
Santa Fé. Up to 1909, the reports of 
the Territorial Treasurer were printed 
in Spanish. The only codification of 
the laws of New Mexico is printed in 
both languages. The second codifica- 
tion, now ready for the publisher, 
will be printed in both languages. 
The session laws passed by the State 
Legislature are printed in Spanish 
and English. 

The New Mexico Legislature, with 
its dramatic political fights, has al- 
ways been bilingual. In 1929 the 
State Senate was composed of five 
Spanish-American members and nine- 
teen Anglos, and its proceedings had 


the innovation of being conducted 
only in English. But in the House of 
Representatives the natives held the 
majority of twenty-five Spanish- 
American members to twenty-four 
Anglos, and the customary inter- 
preters were busy translating all 
the business into the two languages. 
Every motion, every order of busi- 
ness, every wordy battle, every com- 
munication from the Governor or the 
Senate, was paralleled in Spanish. 
The moment any member rose to 
speak, an interpreter rose beside him, 
translating each phrase. 


oop interpreters must be able 
G linguists, for they must not only 
know Spanish and English well enough 
to translate the words instantly, but 
they must get the shades of meaning 
in each language. This may be used 
subtly to give the wrong twist to a 
speech if the interpreter is not of a 
like political faith. They not only 
echo each phrase, but mimic the ges- 
tures. Often an artful interpreter will 
make the better speech of the two. 
You have only to listen to the two 
Armijos, Isidoro and George, to under- 
stand their able services. Though 
they have the same name, they are 
unrelated by family or temperament. 
Isidoro in his high gray derby and 
white tie is the dignified Spanish 
scholar, though his practical jokes 
are famous. George’s oon protrudes 
beyond his heavy shoulders as though 
he wanted a closer view of a ludi- 
crous world. He has an actor’s wit, 
using mimicry, buffoonery, drollery, 
with gestures which would make 
Charlie Chaplin envious. His stories 
are inimitable. He has the native 
audiences laughing with him until 
the tears run down their brown faces. 
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Not long ago a slow tongued 
Anglohad tomakecampaign speeches. 
He said that he was a business man 
and not an orator and stated his 
platform with unqualified terseness. 
But his enthusiastic interpreter threw 
into the phrases the fire and melody 
of Spanish. The candidate stood like 
a solid tower, but the interpreter’s 
arms flew out like windmill sails, 
rousing the audience of Spanish- 
Americans and Anglos, who only 
needed to watch him to catch his 
enthusiasm. 


EOPLE who have looked in vain 

for farms and factories around 
Santa Fé often ask, “But what sup- 
ports the town?” 

The reply is, “Climate, curios and 
politics.” 

_And the greatest of these is poli- 
tics. 

The largest pay roll in the oldest 
capital comes from State and Federal 
offices. When a political job means 
bread and butter it is of vital im- 
portance, whether the goal is the 
Governor’s chair or the janitor’s 
basement. As one Capitol sweeper put 
it the other day, when he was about 
to lose his sixty dollars a month pay 
check, “I have got to keep my job, 
amigo. I have a wife and nine chil- 
dren and we have made only the 
first payment on a Ford.” 

For many years elections in New 
Mexico were settled by the Patrén 
system. The Big Boss, who owned 
Spanish land grants larger than the 
State of Rhode Island, employed 
hundreds of sheep herders, vac- 
queros, peons. Unable to read or 
write and uninterested in affairs 
beyond the home range, they voted 
according to the orders of the Patrén. 


This influjo of controlling unvarying 


hundreds of votes was a large part of 


his feudal power. He used it for the 
most part wisely, bringing back 
political plums for his hacienda and 
henchmen. 

When the votes fell below the 
necessary strength he is said to have 
voted his sheep, the Patrén with the 
biggest flocks having the advantage. 
A Patrén from one of the sheep 
counties once phoned up to the 
capital to ask how the election was 

ing. 

“How has your county gone?” 
headquarters asked him. 

“How many votes do you need?” 
he replied. 

“About two thousand.” 

“All right,” the Patrén promised, 
“T’ll send them up to you in the 
ballot box tomorrow.” 

Today the Spanish-American has 
had Anglo schooling. He is much 
more of an intelligent and independ- 
ent voter. But there is still a trace of 
that instinct which looks for the 
protection of a Patrén. 


EVER yet has there been a cam- 
N paign in New Mexico when the 
race issue has not been raised. Each 
party assures all comers that they 
are the best friends of the Spanish- 
Americans. Anglos have been known 
to incite race riots, hoping that by 
rousing the disgruntled natives the 
solid vote might flop to their party. 
This has brought about a newspaper 
sentiment for race solidarity, trying 
to awaken race consciousness. With 
fifty-five per cent of the vote, why 
don’t the Spanish-Americans control 
the State? For one reason, they don’t 
and probably never will vote as a 
race. It is to their credit that they are 
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first of all American citizens, divided 
into American political groups. They 
have never yet banded together as a 
solid antagonistic race. Most of them 
are staunch in adherence to party, 
though there are many of both races 
in both parties who lend uncertainty 
to political prophecies by jumping 
the fence to run this year with the 
sheep and next year with the goats. 

Another reason which prevents 
Spanish-Americans from sticking to- 
gether is jealousy among themselves 
of their own leaders. While they may 
follow Patréns more than theories, 
they follow their own Patrén only 
until his strength becomes too dicta- 
torial and then they desert to another 
of their rising sons. 


was some question as to 
how woman suffrage would suc- 
ceed in New Mexico, since the 
Spanish-Americans are conservative 
and fully believe that a woman’s 
place is in the home, waiting upon 
her master. However, when they 
realized that the women doubled the 
family’s vote, every girl, every crip- 
pled grandmother, every woman who 
was blind, lame or bedridden was 
hauled to the polls in all the glory of 
bannered election cars. The first 
election after equal suffrage became 
the law one Spanish wit, who was 
running for sheriff, tacked a “‘Votas 
para las Mujeres” placard on a 
broom, raised it aloft and marched 
to the polling booths at the head of 
thirty-nine black shawled women. 
They were going to see to it, to the 
fourth generation of cousin’s aunts, 
that the family would be honored 
with an office. 

It has turned out that the Spanish- 
Americans not only urge their women 


to vote, but are proud to put them 
up as candidates for office. Three 
Spanish-American women have 
served capably as Secretaries of 
State. The first woman to serve as 
Governor in the United States was 
Mrs. Soledad Chacon, then Secretary 
of State, who filled the Governor’s 
office temporarily in 1924 while the 
Acting Governor was out of the State. 


oTING places are a disgrace in 

Santa Fé and the secret ballot is 
a farce. Electric voting machines are 
unknown and unwanted. The law 
allows the blind and illiterate to 
receive help in marking their ballots, 
printed on long sheets in Spanish and 
English. Judging from the number 
who receive help from eager ward 
workers, most of the population must 
be both blind and illiterate. 

As for the secret ballot, in the 
State capital you step up on a box at 
the school house window and call out 
your name, while the three men in- 
side the room inspect the poll books 
to see if you are registered. Given the 
ballot you step back into the sacred 
precinct of the booth, with three 
flimsy canvas sides and the fourth 
side open. Two or three workers may 
push into the booth with you, osten- 
sibly to help with the marking and 
perhaps to see if you are voting as 
you have promised — after a little 
sideline persuasion. If the voter is 
sufficiently cowed by the ward worker, 
the worker will mark the ballot and 
hand it in himself. If not, you ap- 
proach with your folded ballot and 
climb the box again. There is no ballot 
box in sight. Your ballot is handed 
over the high window sill into a hand 
whose inky thumb mark may identify 
your secret vote. You trust to the 
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three bipartisan counters that your 
ballot, your precious American secret 
ballot, lands in the ballot box and is 
later counted. This unbelievable con- 
dition is the fault of both political 
parties. Until they desire to have 
elections conducted in at least an 
outwardly fair and just manner, 
New Mexico will continue to have the 
reputation of being one of the most 
corrupt political States in the Union. 


ps is not only the preferred 
language for getting votes in 
such large counties as Taos, Rio 
Arriba, San Miguel, Socorro, Va- 
lencia, Mora and Sandoval, but it is 
the common language of every other 
phase of life. Along the narrow 
winding streets of Santa Fé you hear 
quite as much Spanish as English. 
Traffic signs around the historic 
oo are painted in both languages. 

any advertising circulars are 
printed only in Spanish for distribu- 
tion among the larger part of the 
population. Plays in Spanish are 
presented by local Spanish literary 
societies or by troupes from Mexico 
who find an enthusiastic welcome 
for their native tongue. Catholic 
churches and Protestant missions 
give sermons in both Spanish and 

nglish, while in the mountain 
villages the services are entirely 
in Spanish. Language students find 
that these sermons offer one of the 
best ways of accustoming the Anglo 
ear to Spanish rhythms. For this 
Spanish is the old court language of 
the Seventeenth Century, preserved 
in its medieval usage and color like 
a fly in amber. There is a tenacity 
about this musical mother tongue 
which has outlived the seventy 
years of American jurisdiction. Per- 


haps it is because its idiom is the only 
one which fully describes the old 
folk ways of the native people. It has 
a shaded flexibility which is unknown 
in English. Spanish scholars say that 
New Mexican Spanish is almost ar- 
chaic in its unchanged purity. 


are nine weekly newspapers 
and one illustrated monthly mag- 
azine published in Spanish in New 
Mexico. These differ from other 
foreign language periodicals in the 
United Sete, ee they are not a last 
link between the immigrant and the 
fatherland. They areconcerned wholly 
with the news of their own country, 
New Mexico, its State politics and 
local interests. No matter which 
political faith they follow all of them 
are unanimous in their desire to 
preserve the Spanish language and 
they rise to Latin fervor in the battle- 
cry for “native supremacy.” This 
does not mean, however, that the 
reading matter of the Spanish-Ameri- 
cans is entirely confined to Spanish 
periodicals. One morning was 
standing under the portal in front of 
a Tienda Barata in Tierra Amarilla 
when the mail stage rattled in. 
Tierra Amarilla is a village growing 
out of the mesa of “yellow earth” 
in the wilds of Rio Arriba County, 
and probably the most remote spot 
in America today. The stage deliv- 
ered one Denver paper, three State 
dailies, one Spanish weekly and 
The Congressional Record to a fine 
old Spanish-American gentleman. 
That afternoon his country store 
became a meeting place for the 
rancheros who sat on the counters 
cracking pitiones while the translated 
news was read aloud by Don Fran- 
cisco. 
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A recent law requires that all 
public schools in the State shall be 
conducted in English as the language 
of instruction. Fortunately most of 
the high schools offer a “foreign 
language” elective of Spanish where 
this indigenous tongue has prac- 
tical application. Its importance 
as the coming commercial language 
with Latin America has already given 
native sons coveted positions in the 
diplomatic service and foreign-rela- 
tions offices. 


Essions of the district court take 
the place of a grand opera 
engagement in the far-away county 
seats. In Taos the plaza is crowded 
with horses tied to the hitching 
racks and covered wagons stand side 
by side at the cobble-stone curb. In 
the back of the wagons there is a 
ration of alfalfa for the horses, and 
ranch eggs, hens and honey to trade 
at the store. Bright striped blankets 
are folded over the wooden seats in 
front, but the family has deserted 
them to attend court. 

The opening of court is the Big 
Day. In the ten o’clock sunshine of a 
bright June morning an olive-skinned 

entleman stands before the court 
ouse door on the plaza and cries: 


“Oigan! Oigan! Oigan! El Corte distrito 
esté en session!” (Hear Ye! Hear Ye! Hear 
Ye! The district court is in session!) 


Knots of country people, chatting 
before the store, break up to hu 
toward the court house. They file 
into the long, narrow room and take 
their seats just as an interested 
audience packs a theatre. Twice a 
day, with night sessions sometimes 


happily added, this audience fills the 
court room as long as the session 
lasts. Anglo artists, artists’ wives, 
writers from near and far, dudes and 
paisanos, hold their seats for the 
entire length of the two-a-day run. 

Every order of the court, every 
question, cross-question and reply, 
is translated into Spanish. Many of 
the officers of the court are Spanish- 
speaking, and most of the jury. 
And good jurymen they are too, not 
worrying about the business they 
have left for jury duty but enjoy- 
ing the drama of each case. 


| gers generation may put on a 
radio-talkie of the Vanishing 
Spanish-Americans. It will tell of the 
colorful by-gone days when an Amer- 
ican was only an Anglo. Conditions 
are at last changing swiftly in the 
country of the Spanish-American 
since motors have invaded its isola- 
tion. We are coming to value the 
Spanish charm of living leisurely just 
as Anglo competition has gained 
some headway in this Land of 
Majiana. Spanish songs which sere- 
naders still sing in the p/acitas are the 
swan-songs of dying racial contrasts. 
Perhaps the native newspapers and 

liticians raise their voices louder 
Sonne they see that the growing in- 
flux of Anglos will wipe out their 
majority. With English taught in all 
the schools, the coming generation 
will give no reason 4 bilingual 
legislatures and courts. Intermar- 
riage will fuse the Spanish-Amer- 
ican with the Anglo, so that there 
will be no need for awkward 
hyphens. We shall all be standard- 
ized Americans. 


The Penny That Blinds 


By G. R. PARKER 


AA business man asks whether in such matters as tariff and 
world politics, America is not holding the copper coin 
too close to see golden vistas beyond 


HE light rays reflected from a 
thousand mountains and val- 
leys converge at the focal 
point of the eye. And a small opaque 
disc no larger than a copper coin 
may, if held close enough, com- 
pletely obscure the entire horizon. 

To our Paleolithic ancestors, the 
distant view meant nothing. Exist- 
ence depended upon the kill of food 
and foe. Every man was for himself. 
There was no need to lift the penny 
and look beyond. Life depended upon 
events close to, and immediate. To- 
morrow meant nothing. Fellow be- 
ings, except as they might be ob- 
stacles to be done away with, meant 
nothing. Self interest was necessarily 
the single motivating factor of life. 
The vast resources and forces of 
nature remained locked in the bosom 
of mother earth. The forests and 
streams awaited release. 

A long road has been traversed 
since then, but when we pause by 
the wayside for a moment to look 
about, we are sometimes led to 
wonder if traces of cave man egoism 
do not still cling to us, and if the 

penny does not dangle perilously 
close to the focal point. 


We Americans, still a young and 
insular people, have difficulty in 
differentiating between the ability 
to do things and the wisdom of 
doing them. Some day, and may it 
be soon, we shall grow up to the idea 
that we have perforce to dwell on 
this earth with some billions of 
other humans, all of whom are, 
through the march of science, be- 
coming daily more closely joined; 
and that the possibility of aloofness 
from the rest of the world belongs in 
the Limbo with the stage coach and 
the hoop skirt. 

We shall perhaps also realize that 
when a community becomes fairly 
well settled, what the householder 
does, even inside his own premises, 
is sometimes a matter of concern to 


the neighbors. 


T Is incumbent upon us to culti- 
I vate breath of vision; to come toa 
realization of the fact that world 
affairs are our affairs; that so long as 
the price of wheat, or a market for 
motor cars, are matters of interest, 
we have very much to do with 

“abroad.” Catch phrases, such as 
“entangling alliances”, are in no 
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sense to be confused with an intelli- 
gent and constructive participation 
in the solution of international prob- 
lems. Nor should such participation 
be casual or intermittent. Human 
relations, and human welfare as 
they are affected by national poli- 
cies, are not a sort of card game in 
which a player may elect to play one 
hand and pass the next. 


T HAS been inevitable that the 
tortuous evolution of the animal 
called man should have resulted in 
ethnological and geographical group- 
ings, which we now call Nations. 
The animal having not yet reached 
any high degree of perfection, it has 
been equally inevitable that he 
should, even up to modern times, 
occasionally feel that his best inter- 
ests were served by the extermina- 
tion of greater or less numbers of his 
kind, belonging to another group. 
And science having come to his aid, 
the means of extermination have 
become quite efficient. This activity 
we call War. But even when not en- 
gaged in war, man has nevertheless 
looked across his particular borders 
and concluded that those on the 
other side were by and large rather a 
bad lot — certainly not of the high 
character of his own group. This is 
distinctly human. Take any summer 
camp of a hundred and twenty boys, 
and divide them up into the reds, the 
blues and the whites, for purposes of 
athletic activity. To a blue, all blues 
become at once superior to all reds 
and whites. Ask any loyal citizen of 
Jonesville what he thinks of the 
folks in the adjoining village of 
Smithville. You will wonder that 
Smithites are still allowed at large. 
This group sentiment is derived 
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largely from the competitive spirit. 
It may be a striving for athletic 
superiority, or for an advantage in 
the exploitation of natural resources. 
It is a healthy symptom, provided 
the baseball game does not end in a 
fist fight, or the struggle for oil in 
war. In its larger proportions as ap- 
plied to political entities we call it 
Nationalism. 

The idealist visualizing the perfect 
world may perhaps work out na- 
tional and international policies 
based on universal standards of 
conduct, and the inherent virtue of 
mankind. Practically, it is essential 
that we face the facts with due 
recognition of human limitations. 
We should direct ourselves along a 
reasonable middle course, neither 
swayed by an excess of idealism on 
the one hand, nor on the other by 
any pessimistic generalization as to 
racial or national characteristics. 


HERE are in the world, and so far 

as we can see into the future 
there will continue to be, all kinds of 
people — public and private crooks, 
major and minor second-story men, 
and gradual shadings off into the 
solid foundation of business men and 
farmers, artisans and teachers, doc- 
tors and truck drivers, who work and 
play, live and love, marry and rear 
children, and who comprise what is 
commonly referred to as society. 
No one national group represents a 
modern Utopia, nor are other groups 
necessarily highly unbalanced in the 
proportions which comprise their 
citizenship. The Chinese are not 
universally honest. Nor are they 
employed in Japanese banks because 
the Japanese do not trust each 
other. 
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Within the borders of these United 
States is perhaps as highly polyglot 
an aggregation of humans, racially 
and morally, as is to be found any- 
where. Yet we seem to persist in the 
belief that the theory of organized 
relationship, wholly workable and 
when applied to these 
orty-eight States, becomes immedi- 
ately unworkable and impractical 
when applied to some other group of 
States. 


the upper reaches of the 
sovereign State of Michigan, to 
the southern tip of the great Com- 
monwealth of Texas; from the rock- 
ribbed New England coast to the 
Golden Gate” — any worth while 
Fourth of July orator can and does 
thus offer a readily identifiable idea 
of our continental boundaries, with 
perhaps less stress on insular posses- 
sions, no doubt because of the pau- 
per labor electing to dwell therein. 
But once the Great Lakes or the Rio 
Grande are passed, or the ocean 
frontiers crossed, we are at once 
plunged into a realm of unreality. 
Here dwell wholly different humans. 
Their minds function differently. 
They have not the same tastes in 
dress or clothing. Presumably their 
digestive systems and methods of 
bringing children into the world are 
ordained by a different process. In 
at least a large number of instances 
they do not communicate with one 
another by means of the English 
language. Why go further? Is it not 
evident that standards of conduct 
and methods of procedure, tested 
and accepted within these well de- 
fined borders, break down and be- 
come highly unsound elsewhere? 
There were those who cherished 


the hope that, after the cataclysm 
of 1914-1918, a way would be found 
to build something new on the ruins 
and on the experience of the past. 
There were historical precedents for 
groups of people getting together and 
agreeing to a set of very broad rules 
by which the game would thereafter 
be played. Not the least of these was 
the codperative action taken by 
thirteen States in 1783. 

It seemed reasonable to assume 
that organization per se had demon- 
strated its merit. It had been ob- 
served that communities organized 
as villages and cities, counties and 
states, and finally into nations. Each 
larger division concerned itself less 
with questions of purely local juris- 
diction, and confined itself to mat- 
ters of broad character, affecting all. 
Why then should organization stop 
at national frontiers? 


Y FAR, the great majority of the 
world’s people, most of whom 
had but recently experienced the 


working of the rule of force, con- 


cluded that there was no valid reason 
why it should stop there. However 
skeptical some of them may have 
been as to its practical success, they 
were at least willing to give a trial to 
the only plan of world organization 
which held forth any promise what- 
ever. With a single notable exc 
tion, this seemed to represent the 
best judgment of the world’s civil- 
ized nations. 

It was as if a community had 
as grown up, more or less 

aphazard, with little or no organ- 
ization. Occasionally a dwelling 
would catch fire and perhaps spread 
to others. Such fires usually burned 
themselves out, or were checked 
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after most of the damage was done. 
This had been going on for a long 
time. Then there occurred a confla- 
gration that nearly destroyed the 
village. When it was over, the people 
got together and decided that now at 
last they must take steps to prevent, 
in so far as possible, a recurrence. 
They organized a fire department. 
Its equipment was admittedly crude 
and untried. It might work, and it 
might not. But it seemed better to 
have a poor fire fighting apparatus, 
which could be improved in the light 
of experience, rather than to have a 
debate of years’ duration as to 
whether or not some other type 
would not work better, or whether 
this or that bolt or nut was too loose 
or too tight. It was conceded that 
fires might break out again, but the 
prevalent feeling was that, in a good 
many cases, extinguishers could be 
rushed to the scene and minimize 
the damage, and that another gen- 
eral holocaust could be rendered un- 
likely. But like any other commu- 
nity endeavor, the complete success 
of the plan hinged largely on the 
extent to which it could command 
whole-souled codperation and co- 
operative effort. 


ND a great family, living in a big 
A brick house on a hill just outside 
the village, said in effect “We will 
not join with you. We will not sub- 
scribe to the plan. We will not prom- 
ise to help man the pumps if needs be. 
Our house is not likely to catch fire, 
and, if it does, we can take care of it 
ourselves. We are removed from the 
affairs of you villagers; for you the 
plan may be excellent, we wish you 
well with it. For ourselves, we are 
satisfied with our brick house and 


our hill. If we become one with you 
in a village enterprise, we may sur- 
render the self-sufficient isolation we 
now enjoy.” 

Men shatter each other, and their 
physical possessions, and then try 
to repair what is not wholly de- 
stroyed. Hospitals do their best for 
human wrecks. International con- 
ferences attempt the reconstruction 
of the politico-economic structure. 


NE of the more recent of these 
O latter reached a seemingly cred- 
itable consummation, thanks largely 
to the untiring energy and initiative, 
the never-say-die spirit of a great 
American, whose physical and mental 
stature, towering high above most 
of his fellow men, seems to suggest 
the motto: ‘“‘The insoluable shall be 
solved.” Put to an almost immediate 
test, the work he wrought stood the 
onslaught of highly divergent inter- 
ests, and emerged, in all its essential 
aspects unimpaired. Conceivably, it 
may remain for the historian to 
gauge the true greatness of Owen D. 
Young. But perhaps all too dimly 
we can perceive that here is a man 
whose mental outlook extends be- 
yond the barriers of political bound- 
aries, whose thought and deed are 
unfettered by petty precedent, whose 
—— idealism does not prevent 

is keeping both feet squarely on the 
ground, and whose vision is in no 
way obscured by the too close prox- 
imity of any opaque matter. 

But at the very moment when we 
are experiencing a warm glow of 
satisfaction that this our country 
has produced a master mind which 
can wrestle with and solve world 
problems, we are rudely shaken. 
The keystone of the arch, bit by bit 
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so painfully erected, and in which the 
mortar has hardly had time to set, is, 
it seems, the Bank for International 
Settlements. To the lay mind it 
would seem that Young and his fel- 
lows had worked well, and had ad- 
mirably solved a difficult part of their 
problem. But this conclusion it ap- 


. pears is over-hasty. The Bank is a 


dangerous piece of apparatus. It 
must be let alone. It will probably be 
tainted by that unclean thing, the 
League. Young and Morgan and 
Lamont, well known expatriates, 
who only await a favorable oppor- 
tunity to betray their country for 
private gain, were trying a shrewd 
trick to get us into the League, not 
this time by the well known and 
fully exposed back door, or World 
Court, but by a new door, probably 
a cellar door, cleverly disguised as 
the Bank of International Settle- 
ments. 


ND the word goes forth that the 
A American banking system shall 
not be linked with this new device, 
through the participation of any 
American officials. Presumably this 
aloofness is derived in part from the 
need of maintaining the fiction that 
the payment of reparations is in no 
way connected with the discharge of 
debts due the Government of the 
United States. In the business world, 
a creditor usually takes some inter- 
est in the balance sheet of a large 
debtor. If the latter is fully solvent, 
but with his assets not wholly liquid, 
it is considered sound policy to see 
that the integrity of these assets is 
preserved, and a means provided for 
turning them into cash without un- 
due shrinkage. Particularly is it 
deemed essential that the Accounts 


Receivable item shall represent real 
value, and not become a “frozen 
asset.” It is regarded as good busi- 
ness to render the debtor every 
facility for accomplishing the col- 
lection of his Accounts Receivable, 
and thereby create a liquid asset 
available for payment to the credi- 
tor. But seemingly what are re- 
garded as sound principles in private 
commercial transactions, break 
down and no longer apply when 
debtor and creditor happen to be 
large groups of people. Something 
has intervened to impair the vision. 


NE of the manifestations of Na- 
tionalism is the erection around 
a given country of an economic bar- 
rier, commonly referred to as a 
tariff wall. Its purpose is primarily 
to restrict the entry of goods from 
other countries. Its soundness should 
be judged from two angles, the one 
wholly economic, and the other, 
both economic and political. In 
brief, does such a trade restriction 
add to the average individual wealth 
within the country, and does its 
application beyond reasonable limits 
tend to impair commercial and 
diplomatic intercourse? 

It is a very generally accepted 
axiom that a boat cannot be pro- 
pelled by the blowing of bellows 
— the sails, and that no amount 
of tension applied to one’s boot straps 
serves to raise one through space. 
Similarly, wealth, that is, food, 
clothing, shelter, luxuries and produc- 
tive tools, are commonly supposed 
to be the result of labor, industry and 
applied intelligence, and broadly 
speaking are not created by govern- 
mental fiat, or legislative enactment. 
But on every hand there is evidence 
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of a widespread belief that this doc- 
trine can be broken down and that 
wealth can be legislated to the people 
by the people themselves. Prosperity, 
as we understand the term, means an 
ample supply of the essentials re- 
ferred to, plus varying degrees of 
margin for non-essentials, for insur- 
ance against less fruitful periods, 
and as provision for voluntary or 
forced cessation of activity. In a 
word, it is the acquirement of wealth 
by the individual. And wealth, vari- 
ously defined by the economists, is 
created by the production and ex- 
change of goods and services. 


ARK the inclusion of the word 
M “exchange.” After the farmer 
has derived from the soil sufficient 
food for himself and family, he must 
exchange the surplus for his other 
needs. The cobbler can wear only so 
many shoes. The balance which he 

roduces must be traded for some- 
thing else. And in both cases it is 
fairly evident that the more people 
need, and can use these surplus 
goods, the greater and more varied 
will be the return to the producer. 
Which, stated in another way, is that 
the prosperity of the individual is 
dependent upon the widest market 
for the product of his labor. 

Because this is so, trade had its 
inception many centuries ago, and 
over constantly increasing areas. In 
the beginning, individuals bartered 
with others nearby, but gradually 
worked farther afield, across river 
and mountains, across seas and 
litical boundaries, until the needs of 
one people might be supplied by 
another half way around the world. 

Now let us see if we can exercise a 
little imagination, Let us visualize 


the world as a tin pie-plate, and the 
people on it minimized in like pro- 
portion. No trade barriers exist. 
Infinitesimal atoms in one part of 
the plate are busily producing goods 
and trading them with others in 
another part. Those who make hats 
are exchanging them for pocket 
knives. Those who grow cotton are 
bartering it with those who grow 
rubber. Some of the trading is done 
with those nearby, some of it is done 
with those on the extreme outer 
edge. There is ceaseless activity in 
the production and movement of 
goods. Some of the human atoms 
are more fortunate than others. 
They have a fruitful soil. They have 
mines bearing rich ores. They have 
waterfalls and ample fuel. Further, 
some of them are endowed with 
greater capacity and initiative to 
develop their opportunities. These 
are rich and prosperous. And if they 
can exchange a product of a few 
hours of their own labor for a product 
of many hours of labor of someone 
else less favored this does not make 
them any poorer. 


ow, suddenly, a giant hand 
seizes a small wire sieve and 
inverts it on the plate, covering a 
group of the more favored atoms. 
The meshes of the sieve force them to 
exchange more with each other, and 
less with those outside. We are asked 
to believe that immediately a note- 
worthy increment of wealth accrues 
to them. As a result of being enclosed 
within the sieve, they automatically 
have more and better clothes, food, 
shelter and non-essentials, and do not 
have to work so hard. That there is a 
redistribution of wealth within the 
enclosed area does not admit of any 
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doubt, but that the aggregate is in- 
creased places an undue strain on 
intelligent reasoning. 

Apart from the real or alleged bless- 
ings of Protection which we in this 
country enjoy, and which are seem- 
ingly about to be bestowed upon us 
in still greater measure, what of those 
outside? And, again, let us keep the 
argument on the plane of selfish in- 
terest. Can we profitably consume 
all that we produce, within our own 
borders, or is it perhaps desirable, if 
not necessary, that a substantial 

art be marketed outside? If the 
atter be the case, then we must 
face two imperative factors. Without 
delving into the details of certain 
admitted exceptions, goods are paid 
for by goods. And if goods are to be 
sold, goods must be received in pay- 
ment. An exchange is essential. 


© FACILITATE such an exchange, 
"Tan must be a mutual willing- 
ness-to-do-business. That is, there 
must be will. Without rising 
from the plane of self interest, we 
cannot escape recognition of the fact 
that it is very difficult to sell to an 
antagonistic and ill-disposed buyer. 
And have we any reason for assum- 
ing a complacent and compliant 
attitude on the part of foreign coun- 
tries, if a substantial part of their 
natural market is denied them? 
Just why are we to believe that they 
will, with one accord, cheerfully ex- 
claim: “The American tariff? Why, 
that is a domestic matter for them 
to settle. It does not concern us.” 
It is, of course, absurd to argue 
from these premises that a drastic 
and sudden shift to Free Trade is 
possible or desirable. If, however, we 


are headed in the wrong direction, if 
a policy of constantly rising tariff is 
unsound economically and politically, 
then it is time to pause, to curtail 
further increases, and give intelligent 
consideration to scientific revision. 


™ great and the powerful have a 
rich gift. It may be abused, in 
which case inexorable forces will some 
day deprive them of it. It may be 
wisely used to their own and the 
advantage of others, and continue in 
poe. The danger to which we 
in these highly favored United States 
are exposed, is that our material 
prosperity may dull our sense of pro- 
portion. It is well for us occasionally 
to examine our national and inter- 
national outlook, and make sure of 
its clarity beyond local hills and 
rivers. 

When a town meeting is held, it 
is usually desirable for the citizenry 
to drop in and take a seat. We shall 
perhaps one day come to the con- 
clusion that our responsibilities are 
not confined to the village. Neigh- 
borly relations are no longer re- 
stricted to the adjacent householder. 
The realization will no doubt come 
to us that diplomatic and legislative 
manifestations cannot be invariably 
and universally cloaked within the 
catch-all of “matters of domestic 
concern”. 

May we not at least subject our- 
selves to a searching introspection to 
determine if by chance the copper 
coin has not been held a wee bit too 
close, and if its complete or partial 
removal would not disclose fairly 
extensive vistas which, under the 
scrutiny of unimpaired vision, turned 
out to be worth while? 
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Spinster Island 


By Mary Day WINN 


Though warned of disillusionment, tremulous runaways still seek 
a career in Manhattan only to find futility in a 
whirlpool of competition 


HERE is a legend — or perhaps 
| it is an historical truth — 
that a group of stalwart ’Forty- 
niners, desiring wives in a country 
where gold nuggets were plentiful 
but white women scarce, resorted to 
a trick to accomplish their ends. 
They wrote to an agency in New Eng- 
land, requesting it to engage a num- 
ber of school teachers and send them 
by sailing ship to San Francisco, 
where eager schools and children 
awaited them. 

As the tremulous school ma’ams 
filed down the gang plank into that 
turbulent frontier town, they were 
met by the waiting Romeos, informed 
that the promise of teaching posi- 
tions was merely a little pleasantry, 
and told that in reality their choice 
was between starvation and marriage. 
They accepted marriage — probably, 
considering the scarcity of men in 
Puritan New England, with less in- 
ner reluctance than their maidenly 
consternation seemed to indicate. 

These feminine preceptors were 
the unintentional vanguard of a 
clearly intentioned army of husband- 
hunters who during the following 
fifty years migrated in large num- 


bers to the land of little rain but 
large matrimonial opportunities. 
For even if Eastern femininity had 
never heard the legend — or fact — 
quoted above, it had read the fiction 
of the great open spaces, and later 
had watched with secret longing and 
resolution the unfolding of many a 
screen drama whose final fadeout 
showed the pretty school mistress 
clasped in the arms of the chivalrous 
cowboy or Northwest mounted po- 
liceman. So great, indeed, did the 
army of women teachers going West 
become at one time that California, 
which was the goal of most of them, 
found it desirable to erect a tariff wall 
against outside competition by re- 
quiring everyone wishing a California 
State teacher’s license to attend a 
California college for a certain length 
of time, a measure which served to 
discourage many of the faint-hearted. 


HIS was bad, but there was worse 

to come. The movies had lured 
women westward by picturing the 
delights of a frontier life; now these 
same movies developed a sting, a 
thorn, hundreds of thousands of 
thorns, in the persons of a host of 
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beautiful real and would-be moving 
picture actresses, who flooded the 
matrimonial market and_ proved 
once more that the mortar board 
cannot compete with America’s 
Sweethearts. 

There was also the growing reali- 
zation that many of the so-called 

rizes in this competition were more 
in the nature of liabilities; for the 
census, in enumerating the male 
population of the Land of Flowers, 
inconsiderately fails to point out 
that a fair percentage of those listed 
as men are retired farmers of uncer- 
tain age from Iowa, Nebraska and 
adjacent States, who have no ambi- 
tions more romantic than to win the 
daily checker tournaments in the 
public parks or pitch a horse shoe 
farther than their cronies. 


revelations, together with 
the fact that young men had 
stopped going in such numbers to 
seek their fortunes in the West, and 
were drifting instead to the big cities 
of the East, especially New York, 
helped to bring a turning of the femi- 
nine tide. The great metropolis has 
now become the favored goal of 
girls and women in search of a larger 
and more adventurous life, whether 
it be through business careers, the 
arts, the professions, or even matri- 
mony. 

What do they find at the end of 
their eastern journey? 

Brutally, most of them find lone- 
liness and disappointment. 

In a recent number of Tue Nortu 
AMERICAN Review, a writer who 
called herself “Joan Hampton” — 
one suspects a mom de plume — drew 
a seductive picture of New York asa 
woman’s paradise. And so it is — 


for the rare woman who has “ar- 
rived.” For the vast majority, how- 
ever, of those who pour into it in 
ever increasing numbers from the 
country and the small towns it is no 
longer an El Dorado — if, indeed, it 
ever was. Instead it is a city of dimin- 
ishing opportunities; a commercial 
whirlpool where only the strongest 
can keep their heads above water; a 
place where eligible men are hard 
to meet; a spot that is rapidly becom- 
ing “Spinster Island.” 


H™ are a few figures in support 


of this statement, and more will 
be given later on. According to statis- 
tics gathered last year by the Na- 
tional Welfare Council, over 200,000 
men and women, girls and boys come 
to New York City each year in search 
of fame and fortune; 17,000 a month; 
23 every hour. Two out of every nine 
go home, beaten, before a month is up. 
A survey of thirty test cases made re- 
cently by the Travelers’ Aid Society 
showed an even larger percentage of 
failures; of the thirty, seven had 
abandoned the struggle, girls - 
parently giving up more quickly 
than boys. 

Runaways reported to the Missing 
Persons Bureau of New York in- 
creased last year by twenty per cent. 
Many of these were girls and women 
who, in the face of family opposition, 
packed their bags and secretly stole 
away to the dream city, planning to 
write back and tell those at home all 
about it in a short time — when they 
had made good. As an indication of 
what percentage are able to carry 
out this ambitious plan, we may note 
the detailed report that of thirty- 
two “missing” women who fled to 
New York in June of last year, 
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searching for wider opportunities, all 
but four eventually returned to their 
home towns. 

Most of the melancholy figures 
quoted above refer, of course, to 
those who seek the golden island 
better equipped in hope than in 
ability, training or resources. But the 
picture is, if anything, even less 
cheerful when we shift the search- 
light to those higher in the social and 
economic scale, to girls and women 
seeking advancement in the arts 
and the professions. 


N THE first place, there has come 
I to be a large surplus of women 
teachers in New York City. After a 
period of scarcity, the tide turned 
about four years ago, until now, 
according to the Teachers’ Union, 
there are between three and four 
thousand women in the city (the 
number varies constantly) who, 
though they have already received 
their licenses, have no position more 
tangible than a numbered place on a 
waiting list; it will be a year or longer 
before vacancies in the schools can 
be found for them. At what tem- 
porary jobs can they earn their bread 
and butter and permanent waves in 
the meantime? 

But the number of women who 
come to New York seeking to get in 
teaching positions and are disap- 
pointed, is infinitesimal compared to 
the host who come here each summer 
seeking to get out of teaching posi- 
tions into some business or profession 
with wider contacts or greater free- 
dom, and discover that to do so is 
more difficult than escaping from a 
sunken submarine. 

Every big magazine and newspaper 
office sees dozens of these aspirants 
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every summer, making their at first 
hopeful and finally despairing rounds. 
Though capable in their own line, 
they are in some ways less acceptable 
in a new kind of work than is the 
young and totally inexperienced girl, 
for they not only have almost as 
much to learn, but something to un- 
learn, and in addition have acquired 
a sense of authority that makes it 
hard for them to adjust themselves 
to the subordinate position that al- 
ways falls to the lot of the beginner. 
For various reasons, mostly economic, 
more than twenty-eight New York 
magazines of general circulation 
went out of business last spring. It 
is true that several others were 
started, but nevertheless there is 
always, in the city, a surplus of ex- 
perienced writers and editors, against 
whom the novice has little chance 
unless she possesses exceptional tal- 
ent. Journalism is one of the most 
bitterly competitive professions in 
New York, and is every day becom- 
ing more so, as scores of colleges and 
high schools all over the country 
start “courses in journalism,” and 
turn out each spring a fresh flood 
of literary aspirants determined to 
make New York at any cost. 


HE field for artists is similarly 
crowded, and with the introduc- 
tion of the talkies and the consequent 
gradual elimination of orchestras, 
an even larger number of musicians 
also are walking the streets. 
Perhaps the most disillusioning, 
however, of all the arts which lure 
women and girls to New York, and 
the rock on which the greatest num- 
ber of them are broken, is the stage. 
All of us have been warned of this 
Circe until the warning has begun to 
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fall a little flat on our ears, and we 
have come to think that the stage 
is just another bogy man of the 
Petticoat Era, like night air and tak- 
ing off one’s flannels too soon. It was 
one of the tragic mistakes of the Vic- 
torian Age that it set up so many 
taboos against small and compara- 
tively harmless things that when 
these were revealed as innocuous or 
silly, even the pitfalls against which 
a warning was justified, came to be 
doubted. 


yee is more solid reason to-day 
to warn girls of the dangers and 
disappointments of seeking a stage 
career in New York than there was in 
our grandmothers’ time. The situa- 
tion is worse than it was fifty years 
ago; worse than twenty years ago; 
worse even than one year ago. From 
a theatrical standpoint, last season 
was a fiasco. The percentage of plays 
failing was very high, and the num- 
ber of road companies dropped to 
almost nothing. The Actors’ Equity 
Association, which includes only 
experienced stage people or those 
who have an actual signed contract 
for an engagement, says that 25 per 
cent of its membership is idle every 
year, and about half of the idle are 
in New York City. 

Yet in face of this fact several so- 
called schools have recently been 
started in New York which guarantee 
a “theatrical engagement” after the 
pupil has completed an expensive 
course of “instruction.” They fail to 
mention that the “engagement” 


frequently consists of one day’s 
work as a movie extra, by arranging 
for which the school fulfills its con- 
tract but leaves the stage-struck 
pupil just where she started, which 


is as far from her goal as she was on 
the day she left home. The novice 
coming to New York to win fame 
before the footlights has, according 
to Equity’s estimate, one chance 
in five hundred. Arthur Hopkins 
summed up the situation in an arti- 
cle in The Woman’s Home Companion 
when he said, “My advice to a girl 
who wants to be an actress is, 
‘Don’t.’ ” 


uT suppose the golden fleece 
B which the girl is seeking is not a 


career in the arts, but success in 
business? What are the chances in 
New York compared with those in 
smaller places? Mrs. Helen Eldredge, 
Director of Employment of the 
Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, receives annually hundreds 
of letters from women all over the 
country, asking such questions. 


“To these letters,” she says, “I send 
replies which I make as discouraging as I 
can without being actually brutal. Here is a 
sample of many of the answers that come 
back to me; it thanks me for my encouraging 
letter and announces that the writer is 
coming to New York immediately.” 


A glance at almost any one of the 
daily papers explains why nothing 
can dim the picture of the big city as 
the land of opportunity. Consider, 
for instance, the headlines of a re- 
cent story in The New York Evening 
Post: 

“Unpaved Sidewalks of New York 
Prove to be Strewn with Gold for 
Young Alice Lauber from Switzer- 
land — Starts as Maid and Soon 
Becomes Real Estate Expert — Ar- 
rived in New York Three Years Ago 
with $200.” 

Fame, fortune, independence and 
probably, judging from the very 
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nable photograph, a handsome 


and, three years after setting 
foot on Ellis Island! 

Come, girls, let’s hurry at once to 
this magic city. 

But, alas, we are not all Alice 
Laubers! Alice is probably the kind 
of person who could make a success 
selling building lots in Death Valley; 
she is the brilliant exception. If she 
were not, Te Post would not be run- 
ning an article about her. It is a 
tragic — or perhaps it is a hopeful — 
thing that most of us tend to meas- 
ure our own possibilities by the 
accomplishments of super-average 
people. “I’m as good as anybody 
else” is a part of the American credo 
which has guided the gifted to great 
realizations, but led the stumbling 
feet of the mediocre into many a bog. 


UNDREDS of women, frequently 
widows, tell themselves that 
that small amount of capital they 
have stored up, combined with a little 
skill, would, if invested in New York 
in a special enterprise, quickly reap 
big returns. So on they come, and 
soon a gaily painted sign announces 
that one more Gift Shoppe, quaint 
book store or tea-room has been 
born. 

The infant death rate of such in- 
dustries in New York is terrible. 
So many fancy tea rooms bloom and 
wither and die each year that 
Restaurant Management, which is 
spokesman for the city’s restaurant 
business, recently conducted a cam- 
paign to discover the reasons why. 
According to Mrs. Cecil Reams, who 
investigated the subject with pas- 
sionate thoroughness, 600 tea-rooms 
are said to have failed in New York 
last year. Women in large numbers 


are being encouraged by schools of 
tea-room management to put their 
savings into these enterprises and 
are being lured on by glowing pic- 
tures of the few who succeed and by 
the siren voices of real estate agents 
seeking tenants for basement prop- 
erties. They are not told about the 
great percentage of failures, which 
some authorities place as high as nine 
out of ten. 

The “personal book shop” is a 
newer form of feminine gambling in 
New York; two-thirds of these inti- 
mate little stores are run by women. 
According to the most expert trade 
opinion on the subject, however, 
their chances of success are consid- 
erably less in New York City than in 
smaller places, because of the grow- 
ing competition here of the chain 
book stores, a competition which 
is less hazardous elsewhere. 


S° mucH for a few of New York’s 
commercial opportunities; what of 
the matrimonial? Well, it may or 
may not be significant that the city’s 
marriage rate took a noticeable drop 
in 1928, and is now the lowest it has 
been since 1922 — appreciably lower, 
for instance, than the marriage rates 
of Detroit, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
St. Paul, Buffalo and a number of 
other cities. And it may or may not 
be significant that, according to the 
statisticians of the Department of 
Health, there is now an appreciable 
surplus of women over men in the 
city. It may or may not be signifi- 
cant that several huge hotels for 
women have been erected recently, 
notably the vast pile of the American 
Woman’s Association. It may and 
may not mean anything that New 
York has gone wild on the subject of 
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apartment hotels, those refuges of 
the bachelor and the bachelor girl, 
and they are springing up here and 
there, everywhere — huge brick and 
steel memorials to the passing of 
family life. 


0 THE woman or girl who comes, 
T; stranger, to New York, meeting 
eligible men seems almost impossible. 
The Church, that matrimonial market 
for the country community, is out of 
style. Also, it is possible to live a 
decade and never meet one’s neigh- 
bor on the other side of six inches of 
lath and plaster. Lodging houses 
have no social life and no contacts. 
Frequently business associates are 
merely a host of other husband hunt- 
ing girls. The fact that this is not 
true of work in a newspaper office 
has made positions of that kind very 
much sought after — and correspond- 
ingly hard to get. Furthermore, 
courtship in New York is almost as 
expensive as marriage — a fact which 
has played no small part in the suc- 
cess of the ten cent bus companies 
and the moving picture houses, as 
anyone may see who-rides atop a 
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bus on summer nights, or watches 
the audience rather than the picture 
on winter evenings. The working of 
the cosmic urge has also been a 
noticeable factor in building up the 
night classes at New York University 
and at Columbia. Not so much a 
thirst for knowledge as the fact that 
the classes are coeducational has 
stimulated youthful desire to inves- 
tigate theories of city government 
or the principles of international 
banking. 


ut this melancholy exposé could 

be continued almost indefinitely. 

It does not make delightful reading; 
but neither does a doctor’s diagnosis. 
It is the unflattering truth, and like 
a doctor’s diagnosis, it carries a pre- 
scription, whichis this: Let the woman 
who wants a business career look 
first at her own home town, and see 
what she can give it that it would be 
glad to have, and to pay her for; the 
less it already has, the wider is the 
range of possibilities. Let the woman 
who wants a husband look first at 
the home town boys. Grace Goodhue 
married a home town boy. 


The Inefficiency of Science 


By G. K. CHEsTERTON 


Its truths, offered by the modern savant as practical guide posts 
in human affairs, appear to the whimsical essayist 


to be absurdly and dangerously misleading 


HEN, some little time ago, 
VV I wrote an article entitled 
The Frivolity of Science 


it may not have been instantly ap- 
parent to all that the title was a 
compliment. I have myself been far 
too often convicted of frivolity to re- 
tain an authoritative right to con- 
demn others as frivolous. But indeed 
science can claim a purity and per- 
fection of frivolity, in a sense far 
above such journalistic buffoonery 
as my own. In the highest cases we 
can talk of the frivolity of science, 
as we can talk of the frivolity of Fra 
Angelico’s angels or the frivolity of 
St. Francis of Assisi. It is something 
which the medieval mystics might 
have called the gay life of contem- 
plation. It is a certain ecstasy and 
eagerness about the wonders of the 
world as such. 

It marked especially those early 
scientists who partook of the sim- 
plicity of saints. When certain of the 
first naturalists of the Eighteenth 
Century went out with nets to catch 
butterflies, or paddled about the 
sands looking for sea-anemones, 
their contemporaries hailed them in 
happy derision as lunatics in their 


second childhood. That a grown man 
should go out with a butterfly net 
was as if he had gone out rolling a 
hoop! That a white-haired philoso- 
pher should paddle about on the 
sands suggested that he was building 
a sand castle. In short they were 
thought very childish; and the phrase 
is an excellent example of the true 
word spoken in jest. Indeed it is 
the whole point of this same philoso- 
phy that nearly every true word is 
spoken in jest. 


F” these naturalists were still 
natural; they were still children 
of nature and therefore genuine chil- 
dren. Though Wordsworth did not 
like them, he had a great deal in 
common with them. He was, as they 
were, at times a little prosaic in his 
poetry, and a little provincial in his 
universality. But they were, as he 
was, in truth trailing clouds of 
glory; seeing upon grove and meadow 
the glory and the freshness of a 
dream. These naturalists, of the gen- 
eration of Gilbert White of Selborne, 
for instance, still have about them a 
hint of the healthy innocence of 
science. Their natural childhood was 
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not perhaps so deeply joyful as the 
wi childhood of the medi- 
eval “Mountebanks of God.” But 
it shone out against the gray back- 
ground of the unnatural childhood 
already growing up in factories and 
the first dungeons of industrialism. 


HE white-haired lunatic with the 
“benny net brought a breath of 
the green lanes into the growing 
smoke of the progressive and practi- 
cal Manchester age. He may have 
transfixed the butterfly with a pin; 
but at least he did not brag and boast 
that a hundred men had been turned 
into wage-slaves in order to make 
the pin. If he caught living things in 
a net it was not a net of usury and 
forestalling and swindling; and if he 
played with thesand hedid not putitin 
the sugar. He had yet to be initiated 
into the higher secrets of commercial 

rosperity and enlightened econom- 
ics. Science had a prouder destiny 
before her than anything that could 
be guessed from the infantile antics 
of the naturalists. Science herself 
was to be called to the high counsels 
of the new rich; economic science 
was to assist in the cornering of 
wheat and chemical science in the 
adulteration of beer. But the first 
generations of scientists were largely 
innocent of all these things; they did 
not know that the toys in their 
naturalistic nursery would ever be 
turned into torture instruments for 
the oppression of the poor; any more 
than . knew that the same toys 
would be turned into towering war- 
engines to lay waste the world. 
t is therefore among these earlier 
scientific speculators that we can find 


and feel the atmosphere that is the 
abstract justification or rather glori- 
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fication of science. That scientific 
spirit, in its purity, was not justified 
merely by the practical done 
by science, any more than it is 
blasted by the infernal holocausts 
and hecatombs of harm done by 
science. Its laughter was as inde- 
pendent of laughing gas at the den- 
tist’s as of tear gas in the dug-out. 
The original men of science did not 
want to rule or even to teach; they 
really wanted to know. They were 
inspired by sheer, shameless, round- 
eyed, gaping, goggling curiosity; 
and of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

In short, so far from assailing 
science, I am concerned with defend- 
ing the extreme cause of science for 
science’s sake; almost in the sense 
of what used to be called art for art’s 
sake. 


7 domain in which I do venture 
to dispute many of the modern 
claims of science is precisely the 
domain of practical utility. It is, 
above all, that domain in which men 
attempt to use scientific ideas as 
social ideals. The notion of remaking 
our morality to suit our ever-changing 
material discoveries, or rather hy- 
potheses — it is that which seems to 
me at once impossible and intoler- 
able. I have the heartiest sympathy 
with the astronomer when he wishes 
to stare at every star, being suffici- 
ently inspired by the consciousness of 
how he wonders what they are. It is 
when he commits the deplorable 
mistake of hitching his wagon to a 
star, that I protest with just indigna- 
tion and compassionate warning. 
The wagon will probably go very 
deep in mud, and possibly in blood, 
crushing the prostrate poor like 


OD 


the car of the idol, if it is hitched to 
anything so purely scientific as a 
star. For the chief objection among 
many, as I tried before to make clear, 
is that that sort of star is never a 
fixed star. It is always a shooting 
star; it is frequently a falling star. 
It is a meteor following so fantasti- 
cally zigzag a course that the wagon 
attempting to follow it has to rush 
perpetually backward and forward 
over the same ground, like an om- 
nibus wildly accelerated in a cinema. 
Science incessantly contradicts it- 
self. The star is a comet that actually 


. chases its own tail. 


there is something 

more to be said. There is a ques- 
tion that must be answered and an 
explanation that must be given; or 
such a sweeping generalization will 
really be unjust to the virtues of the 
scientific intelligence. The question 
might be put thus: that when I say 
that the scientist contradicts him- 
self, he would probably reply that he 
corrects himself. He would say that 
though his last conclusion may often 
appear very different from his first 
conclusion, he has reached the latter 
from the starting point of the former 
by a perfectly legitimate series of 
logical steps; that each of these 
steps was nearer to the truth than 
the last; and even the first nearer 
to the truth than anything that had 
gone before. 

Now I think it would be hard to 
prove even this case for the con- 
tinuity of science. Natural selection, 
in the narrow Darwinian sense, is 
not merely surpassed; it is rather 
supplanted in the sense of being 
scrapped. It is easy to talk with a 
vague verbalism about ideas being 
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extended or expanded; but it is not 
easy to see how in logic the idea of 
an unlimited world would expand 
until it became a limited world; or 
how the statement that parallel lines 
do not meet can be extended to mean 
that they do. But I am not concerned 
here to dispute the scientist’s expla- 
nation in general; I prefer to adopt it 
and criticize it in one rather interest- 
ing particular. I will agree, if only for 
the sake of argument, that the man 
of science reaches what appears, in a 
popular sense, to be a contradiction, 
by a process that is in truth a con- 
sistency and, at least, a continuity. 
On the plane of science for science’s 
sake, in the abstract playground of 
science, it really is such a purely 
reasonable thing. For that very 
reason the instant it touches the real 
working world, there is an explosion 
of insanity. 


— truth about science as applied 
to social reform is really this, 
that the scientific answer to an ab- 
stract question may really have only 
altered relatively and by degrees; but 
considered as an answer to any con- 
crete question it does contradict it- 
self flatly. The scientific theory may 
bend with a curve that is as consis- 
tent as a straight line; but consid- 
ered in relation to any one fixed 
point on a diagram, the curve will be 
sometimes on one side of it and some- 
times on the other. The point can 
be more easily explained by a prac- 
tical parable than by a mathematical 
figure. The example I take must be 
impossibly simple and even frankly 
grotesque, in order to make clear 
exactly what I mean; but it must be 
remembered that it is only a conven- 
ient simplification of something that 
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is really going on in all the reforms of 
what is called social science. 

Let us suppose that the scientific 
eye has for some time been fixed, 
with a somewhat sinister expression, 
on the human nose. The nose, 
whether or no it be a popular, is at 
least a public, institution; as such it 
is subject to criticism; and it is easy 
to imagine what the criticism might 
be. It might be said that the nose is, 
like the appendix, a practically dis- 
used organ; since the sense of smell, 
which is so practical and penetrating 
in the dog, has really become 
faint and ineffectual in the man. 
The utilitarian might urge that the 
nose is now merely an ornament; the 
esthete might insinuate that it is 
not always that. But there would be 
a positive as well as a negative case 
for anti-nasalism. 


UPPOSE it were suggested that 
S nearly all diseases have a nasal 
origin; as indeed many complaints do 
begin with a cold in the nose. Sup- 
pose it were said that the nose is a 
nest of microbes. It seems possible 
that the holy enthusiasm for Riceen- 
ity might be strong enough to inspire 
bold spirits to begin cutting off 
noses, as people cut out appendices. 
It seems possible that the State 
might lend itself at last to a 
sweeping scheme of amputation, like 
the scheme of vaccination. 

But mark what follows. Science 
knows no halt or finality; and the 
speculations of science are still pro- 
ceeding, always along the same logi- 
cal line. Professor Higgins has indeed 
established his great discovery that 
the nose is the chief nest of microbes; 
nor need this necessarily be in any 
sense reversed. The men of science 
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may still continue in the same logical 
direction; they may continue, in a 
second and more reverential sense, 
to follow their noses. Professor 
Biggins ratifies and illuminates the 
discovery of Professor Higgins, by 
pointing out that the nose is so un- 
— the most attractive seat 
or germs that such and such an 
enormous proportion of all the germs 
in the body are to be found there. 
Then Professor Miggins, working on 
the same lines, makes a striking dis- 
covery. He finds that there are prac- 
tically no germs in the rest of the 
body; and that this is due to the 
nose holding them up or shutting 
them out, so that it acts like a 
prison for undesirable aliens. 

Professor Jiggins clinches this by 
triumphantly showing that since 
noses have been abolished, germs 
have multiplied in thousands all over 
the rest of the human organism. The 
thing described as the Nasal Barrier, 
by Professor Jiggins, in his address 
before the Royal Society, has been 
broken down; and life is flooded with 
millions more murderous microbes 
than before. Finally, it is needless to 
say that Professor Stiggins improves 
the occasion by explaining with what 
grand humility, and gradual, con- 
scientious and heroic labor, he 
himself and people like him follow 
the upward road that leads humanity 
to higher and higher truths. 


~ extraordinary thing is that 
Professor Stiggins is right. It is 
perfectly true, in one sense, that at 
no point in that logical process, con- 
sidered as a logical process, has the 
logician turned back or retraced his 
steps. Higgins said the nose was a 
nest of germs; and neither Biggins 


nor Miggins nor Jiggins has unsaid 
what he said. It is a perfectly con- 
sistent curve of modification, con- 
sidered from the point of view of a 
person with a theory. It is not quite 
the same thing from the point of 
view of a person with a nose — or a 
person without a nose. For that is 
the whole point of this parable; 
which I need not say is an entirely 
imaginary case, made extreme or 
extravagant merely to elucidate a 
logical process which is everywhere 
elusive and subtle. It is quite true 
that considered in relation to its 
own rational process, science has in 
this case been continuous and evolu- 
tionary. But it is not true that, in its 
relation to any fixed and definite fact 
in life, its policy is continuous or 
even consistent. It is not true in its 
practical relation to the nose, that 
noble monument, that what these 
advisers say last is a mere develop- 
ment of what they said first. It is a 
flat, irreconcilable contradiction of 
everything they said first. In theory 
the last view may be right in the same 
relative sense in which the first view 
is right. But in practice if the last 
view is right the first view is wrong; 
and men have already acted irrev- 
ocably on the view which was 
wrong. 


ow this fallacy, which can be 
N most clearly traced by means of 
such a fancy, can be traced with a 
little more care and trouble in any 
number of contemporary facts. What 
is the matter with the scientific 
hypothesis, as a help about mar- 
riage or education or hygiene, is that 
even when it has really proved some- 
thing, we can never tell what the 


thing itself will ultimately prove. 
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Therefore if we act upon it at any 
given moment, in relation to any 
given problem, we are always acting 
on an unfinished process of thought 
which, even if it is never falsified in 
theory, will almost certainly be falsi- 
tied in fact. 


I HAVE noted elsewhere the com- 
paratively clear example of eu- 
genics, and all the guessings and 
gropings about heredity. Zola based 
a whole encyclopedia of mortal 
destiny upon the doctrines of inherit- 
ance that were common in his day. 
But he knew nothing of the other 
totally different doctrines of heredity 
that have appeared in our day. And 
we could now consider it nothing but 
a calamity if the French Republic 
had applied in the form of coércive 
eugenics what were then regarded as 
the clearest truths of contemporary 
science. The utter nonsense of imag- 
ining the French nation doing it is a 
breezy reminder of how all this rub- 
bish would be dealt with by real 
democrats. Similarly if a modern 
legislator were to act on Mendelian 
biology, he would find that in fifty 
years the Mendelian hypothesis itself 
had been so incessantly modified as to 
point in practice to the very contrary 
of everything he had done. And so 
the eugenist, having married all the 
wrong couples and produced all the 
wrong children, could only tell him- 
self that somebody else had at least 
taken one out of ten thousand steps 
nearer to the right theory. 

There are many other examples; 
but to preserve the detached treat- 
ment of a scientific fallacy, I will 
take the case of an argument with 
which I have no sort of sympathy, 
but which is used on the side with 
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which I sympathize. There are far 
too many bad arguments for good 
causes. But the point here is that 
there are two scientific arguments 
which destroy each other; or rather 
one scientific argument which when 
developed destroys itself. I regard 
the whole morality of Prohibition as 
grossly immoral. For the defense of 
that view I am quite content to say, 
to begin with, that it is taking away 
a man’s last liberty rather than his 
first. If a civilized citizen may not 
judge of the chances tohis own bodily 

ealth, by drinking what was drunk 
by all his own civilized fathers and 
all the civilized nations of the earth, 
there is nothing in the world that he 
may do by his own choice. It is 
ludicrous to allow him to vote; and 
highly dangerous even to allow him 
to talk. 


ut there are many other argu- 

ments used; and one of them is a 
scientific argument turned against 
itself. Many of the Prohibitionists 
undertake to prove by physiology 
that excessive drink kills people with 
horrible rapidity. And some of the 
Anti-Prohibitionists answer that it 
does indeed kill the drunkards with 
horrible rapidity; but that this is a 
good thing, because it weeds out the 
worthless, often before they can 
propagate a worthless race. I have 
nothing to do with this brutal argu- 
atte cannot more violently ex- 
press my repudiation of it than by 
saying that I would sooner be a 
Prohibitionist than believe in any 
such deviltry. A man is not worthy to 
drink wine, if he can seriously pro- 
pose that we should deliberately pre- 
serve a poison that our wretched 
fellow-creatures may be able to com- 


mit suicide. But I am not talking 
here of my own sympathy with Pro- 
hibitionist or Anti-Prohibitionist ar- 
guments; I merely point out that 
this argument is a perfect working 
model of the process | am attempting 
to analyze. It reproduces in real 
politics the whole parable of the 
amputation or exaltation of a man’s 
nose. Because alcohol is destructive, 
some people deduce that alcohol 
should be destroyed. But because 
alcohol is destructive, other people 
deduce that alcohol should be pre- 
served; because it destroys the 
ple who ought to be destroyed. 
hat is, we follow an argument which 
points in a certain direction; and 
merely by following it we find it 
points in the opposite direction. 
Personally I think both the argu- 
ments rotten; but one of them cer- 
tainly is rotten. And the chances are 
ten to one that the legislator will 
find it is the one on which he has 
legislated. 


lr wouLp be easy to illustrate the 
same thing from education; for 
our schools are swept nowadays with 
wave after wave of scientific specula- 
tion; by fad after fad and dies 
after fashion. They are generally 
notions quite new even in the 
scientific world; and each one of 
them will probably be shown by 
science to be the same sort of double- 
edged — I am quite unable to 
imagine why we should say in such 
cases that we are educating the chil- 
dren. I could understand it if we said 
we were educating the educators, by 
giving them a crowd of children on 
whom to experiment. It would be 
comprehensible if considered as a 
sort of more or less humane vivisec- 
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tion. But the scalpel of the vivisec- 
tionist will again be found to be a 
weapon that cuts both ways. If the 
scientific educationist is really ready 
to learn from his own experiences in 
educating the children, a thing he 
will probably learn, under these con- 
ditions, is that his way of educating 
them has been entirely wrong. For 
these notions are, in their very na- 
ture, hypotheses to be tested and not 
truths to be taught. 

There are truths to be taught; 
social truths which are the founda- 
tion of society; and the moral of the 
whole matter is that these must be 
taught steadily and firmly in com- 
plete indifference to the contem- 

rary (and temporary) hints and 

alf-truths of scientific speculation. 

Nobody would be so silly as to 
suggest that science is useless even in 
the field of social utility; its contribu- 
tion to means, as distinct from ends, 
and to machinery as distinct from 
morality, may naturally be enor- 
mous. Nevertheless its highest and 


happiest function will always be that 
which we noted at the beginning; 
that which was well suggested in the 
poet’s phrase about the fairy tales of 
science. The best type of the man of 
science is still the man with the but- 
terfly net, who collects insects be- 
cause he wishes to know the wonder- 
ful truth about insects; and not 
because he wishes to construct a 
human hive in which men shall 
play the part of insects. 

But the man with the spirit of a 
child, who set out to a butter- 
flies like the children, seems since to 
have been stricken with some strange 
senility, and become a lunatic in- 
deed. He cannot see what he is doing 
or to what or whom he is doing it; 
he has wandered from his natural 
= along the lanes and hopelessly 
ost his way in the cities; and he does 
not see that it is not the butterflies 
that are struggling in his net; or that 
the children who might have joined 
him in his chase are impaled on pins 
in his collection. 
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This Road Building Era 


By Joun CARTER 


From ideals of world peace and prosperity springs American 
construction of modern highways through lands where 
muddy trails still balk the motor car 


NE of the great tasks of 
O the Twentieth Century — 

second only, perhaps, in im- 
portance to the assurance of inter- 
national peace — lies in the construc- 
tion of adequate highways outside of 
the United States and Continental 
Europe. 

We have become so used to good 
highways and convenient automobile 
transportation that it is difficult to 
realize that the United States con- 
tains almost half of the total road 
mileage of the world, and six-sev- 
enths of all the road mileage of the 
Western Hemisphere, while, in con- 
junction with Europe, we possess 
five million of the world’s 6,500,000 
miles of highways. In all Africa there 
are only 205,902 miles of road; all 
Asia contains but little more than 
400,000 miles, half of which are in 
British India. China has less than 
18,000 miles of passable highway. 
Outside of Canada and the United 
States there are less than 150,000 
miles of road in the Western Hemi- 
sphere: the roads of Central America 
amounting to about 5,000 miles, 
those of Mexico to 2,000 miles, while 
the “A.B.C.” countries, combined, 


have less than 90,000 miles of high- 
way. 

The Government of the United 
States, inevitably, is interested in the 
construction of means of communi- 
cation in the three Americas. It does 
its best, through political codpera- 
tion and technical encouragement, to 
promote road construction. It sees 
that the highway is a means of 
promoting the prosperity and pre- 
serving the peace of the area which it 
serves and it finds in highway con- 
struction one of the material props for 
that policy of peace-making of which 
the Kellogg Pact is the key-stone. 


IEWED from this angle, our na- 
V tional interest in the promotion 
of good roads — recently illustrated 
by our official participation in the 
Second Pan-American Highway Con- 
ference which met at Rio de Janeiro 
from August 16 to August 31 — is a 
normal instrument of national policy. 
We encourage and assist in every 
practicable way the construction of 
highways abroad. A road is, gener- 
ally speaking, politically disinfected. 
There are no awkward issues of 
haute politique involved, as has been 
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the case in such international rail- 
roads as the Chinese Eastern and the 
Berlin-Bagdad lines. Like a railroad, 
a road lessens the cost of transporta- 
tion and promotes prosperity in the 
region through which it passes; un- 
like a railroad, it cannot easily be- 
come a test of diplomatic prestige or 
a means of foreign domination. It 
opens up old markets, creates new 
ones, and thus provides an economic 
opportunity in which the whole 
world stands to share, as well as our- 


selves. 


cures, after all, mean little. 

Plenty of roads exist on the maps 
which are of little use for transporta- 
tion. The roads in China, for ex- 
ample, have changed little in the 
generation which has passed since 
Mr. Denby forwarded his classic re- 
port from Peking: 

Road making is an art which, among the 
Chinese, has never been brought to any 
great perfection. It is remarkable that a 
people familiar, as they have been for cen- 
turies with the essential part which roads 
play in commerce, have never undertaken to 
improve the means of communication by 
land with their distant frontiers or between 
their great cities. 

The roads themselves, outside the cities, 
are merely a line of ruts across the fields. In 
winter when free from rain, as they are for 
nine months in the year, they keep in very 
= condition. In summer they are a 
athomless impassable bog, and travel except 
on foot is suspended. 


As a matter of fact, China’s com- 
bination of an industrious popula- 
tion with a great land area offers the 
greatest single opportunity for road- 
building in the world. China today 
has virtually no modern highways. 
The longest road, the goo-mile 
stretch from Kalgan to Kiachta, is 
unimproved. Paved streets are found 


almost entirely in the foreign con- 
cessions of the treaty ports and in the 
Legation Quarter at Peking. As part 
of its programme of famine-relief in 
1920-21, the American Red Cross 
expended over a million dollars for 
the construction of 850 miles of 
modern dirt highways in the prov- 
inces of Chihli, Honan, Shansi and 
Shantung; as relief measures they 
may have served their purpose; as 
roads they are a failure, for the 
heavy-wheeled Chinese carts and 
wheelbarrows have torn them to 
pieces. Although a Chinese “good 
roads” movement was launched in 
1920, under the leadership of the 
present Foreign Minister, Dr. C. T. 
Wang, little has been done and 
practical progress must await the 
restoration of order in the Republic, 
as foreign capital and technical as- 
sistance are now estopped by the 
Chinese desire to “go it alone.” 


HILE highway development in 
Eastern Asia must await the 
political settlement of the country 
and while African road-building will 
tax the financial and technical re- 
sources of the European adminis- 
trators of the most completely col- 
onized continent on the face of the 
globe, our own opportunity lies at our 
doorstep, in Mexico, in the Carib- 
bean, in Central America and south 
of Panama to the Tierra del Fuego. 
We can grasp this opportunity 
only by codperating with the other 
American Republics. The report of 
the American delegates to the First 
Pan-American Congress on High- 
ways, which was held at Buenos 
Aires in 1925, stated the problem in 
words which can scarcely be im- 
proved: 
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Revenues are comparably small, distances 
great, physical obstacles many, and the rural 
population small. 

Transportation in Central America is 
handicapped by the lack of a connected 
system of international highways, and 
further by the absence of a bridge across the 
Panama Canal. Mexico plans an interna- 
tional highway system, with branches to the 
United States and Guatemalan borders. The 
highway system of Salvador is the best in 
Central America. Practically all the roads of 
Guatemala are passable only in the dry 
season. Road development in Honduras has 
been impeded by the high cost of construc- 
tion in the mountainous sections. There has 
been no systematic development of highways 
in Nicaragua, the only good road being 
between Managua and Matagalpa. In Costa 
Rica there are a few rough roads on the 
plateau around San José. Panama has an 
ambitious programme of road construction, 
and much preliminary work has been accom- 
plished. 


Fe South America, the outstand- 
ing needs were stated as 1,000 
miles of low cost roads in Peru to 
serve the agricultural districts and to 
tap the mining regions; a longi- 
tudinal highway in Chile along her 
2,700-mile coast line; 1,000 miles of 
feeder roads in Argentina; intercon- 
nection and extension of existing 
highways in Uruguay; while Brazil 
needed a national system to coér- 
dinate the existing State roads. The 
report concludes that: 


1. Highway development is of immediate 
importance to the social, economic, and 
political progress of all the countries in Latin 
America. 

2. The highway constitutes the first link 
in the modern system of communication 
without which other agencies cannot function 


properly. 


The réle of the American Govern- 
ment in approaching this situation is 
a delicate one. All that it can at- 
tempt to do is to encourage, by force 


of example and, when requested, by 
expert advice, the construction of 
highways. For example, it is obvious 
that the creation of a highway sys- 
tem in Nicaragua would promote the 
prosperity of the country, would dis- 
courage banditry by offering the 
rural population work at fair wages 
and by facilitating police operations, 
and would thus increase the reve- 
nues, decrease the difficulties and 
confirm the stability of the Nicara- 

uan Government. On the other 
hand, should such a system be built 
under American advice, with an eye 
on strategic considerations, or on any 
other than purely economic terms, 
it is difficult to see how we could 
escape fresh accusations and recrimi- 
nations from our South American 
neighbors. 


N THE past four years much work 
I has been done by the Latin 
American Governments themselves 
and for their own purposes. On our 

art, the President has been author- 
ized by the Cole Bill to send, on re- 
quest, American engineers to act as 
highway advisers to Latin American 
Governments. The Transportation 
Commission of the Republic of 
Colombia has thus borrowed E. W. 
James, of the Bureau of Public Roads 
in the Department of Agriculture. 
Subsequent to this Conference, am- 
bitious programmes were launched 
in many countries, and in these our 
business men have found an oppor- 
tunity for private profits of consider- 
able proportions. 

In 1925 Mexico inaugurated the 
construction of a national highway 
system, awarding a contract for 
$3,000,000 to an American firm. 
By September, 1926, $7,500,000 had 
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been spent on Mexican roads; and 
during the period 1929-1934, forty 
million more is to be expended. In 
October, 1925, Salvador awarded a 
contract to an American firm to 
construct a national highway system 
of 800 miles, at a cost of $12,000,000. 
In the same year, Panama began a 
road programme and up to the end 
of the fiscal year 1927-8 had ex- 
pended $9,500,000, leaving $5,000,- 
ooo still available out of a highway 
loan floated in the American market. 
In 1927, Cuba awarded a $75,000,000 
contract to an American firm for the 
construction of a highway the length 
of the island, as part of a twenty- 
year programme at an estimated 
cost of $320,000,000. The new road 
building programmes of other Latin- 
American republics will ultimately 
involve expenditures of half a billion 
dollars. 


RoM this brief summary, it should 
be clear that the effect of our in- 
terest in road construction abroad is 
to create opportunities for American 
finance, for American construction 
companies, and for the makers of 
American highway machinery, con- 
crete, asphalt, tar and oil binders, 
and eventually American automo- 
biles, gasoline, filling meters, and 
hot-dogs. But there is a world of 
difference between creating an op- 
portunity and seeking a trade ad- 
vantage. When the South American 
engineers visited this country in 
1924, our officials were deeply em- 
barrassed by the efforts of go-getter 
American companies to sell machin- 
ery to our guests. 
It would be futile as well as im- 
politic to seek a dollars-and-cents 
connection between these enter- 


prises and American trade. True, in 
1923, we exported 677 concrete 
mixers; in 1927, over two thousand 
concrete mixers. In 1927, we ex- 
ported 12,382,000 pounds of road- 
making machinery, valued at 
$1,839,000, as against the 4,569,000 
pounds exported in 1923, worth only 
one-third as much. Since 1923, our 
exports of trucks, busses and passen- 
ger automobiles have risen from 
150,000 valued at $105,000,000 to 
385,000 vehicles worth nearly $280,- 
000,000 in 1927. Our exports of 
refined petroleum, automobile tires, 
lubricants and so on are also increas- 
ing. Argentina and Brazil are now 
among our leading markets for gaso- 
line and automobiles and we are 
selling more cement in Panama, 
Colombia and the Argentine than we 
used to. But we can’t prove that 
“good roads”’ did it and we shouldn’t 
like to try. 


N THE other hand, the increased 
O demands for goods for construc- 
tion, ornament, consumption, amuse- 
ment and luxury, which follow the 
construction of a highway, are bound 
to improve the tone of our export 
trade. As an instance, the construc- 
tion by the Famine Relief in China 
of a road from Fengchow (Shansi) to 
the Yellow River, reduced the freight 
charge per ton from $13.25 to $3.25, 
and on the basis of existing trade 
promised a saving of $2,500,000 a 
year on one stretch of 82 miles. 
Such a saving becomes available for 
other purposes and leads to a general 
improvement in the standard of 
living. 

Accordingly, the lasting conse- 
quence of d communications, 
apart from h business opportuni- 
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ties incidental to their construction 
and use, must lie, economically in a 
higher standard of living. That 
means more and wider demands, 
with better means of satisfying 
them, higher wages, greater produc- 
tion, increased consumption, and a 
more general interchange of goods. 
In that we stand to benefit equally 
with the whole world, on no special 
basis other than that inherent in the 
fact that we are closer to the markets 
of some nations than are other com- 
peting industrial States, and are 
better able to supply certain com- 
modities than any other country. 


N THE political sphere, the bene- 
I fits are equally general, equally 
vague, and equally great. With im- 
proved highways in Central and 
South America, regional prosperity 
will be accompanied by greater 
stability of government. Not only 
will police operations be improved 
by the existence of good communi- 
cations, but a more prosperous peo- 
ple will have less incentive to rebel. 
Just as the road building programmes 
in Haiti, Cuba and the Dominican 
Republic have given these once 
turbulent insular republics the great- 
est stability in the history of the 
Caribbean, so similar programmes in 
Mexico and throughout Central 
America promise to rid the American 
tropics of their sobriquet of “the 
American Balkans.” It has been 
authoritatively stated that the con- 
struction of a good road system in 
China would be worth more than 
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five European armies in putting an 
end to the civil wars which have 
distracted the Republic for eighteen 
years. Even the politically mature 
governments of South America, like 
those of British Australia, South 
Africa and Canada, stand to develop 
a more firm-knit sense of national 
solidarity through the completion of 
their highway systems. 


ONCRETE mixers, road-rollers, 
C barrels of concrete, crates of 
automobiles, tankers, gasoline 
pumps, contracts, loans, dollars-and- 
cents, surveys and road gangs — 
these are material things. They help 
to put money in Babbitt’s pockets 
and help Wall Street to keep the wolf 
from the door. But that should not 
blind us to the fact that behind the 
sales talk of the bond salesman and 
the “pep-sheets” of the automobile 
companies, and behind the ribbons of 
asphalt and concrete which combine 
to represent the national and interna- 
tional “good roads” movement, is a 
sane ideal, the promotion of interna- 
tional self-respect, of international 
prosperity and international peace. 
And it is this ideal, far more than any 
considerations of possible road bond 
issues and export sales, which ac- 
counts for the quiet but determined 
part our Government is taking in 
promoting communications 
throughout the Western Hemisphere 
and throughout the world. For “Evil 
communications corrupt good man- 
ners” is as true of nations as it is of 
morals. 
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What Makes Jack a Bright Boy— 
Home or Heredity? 


By BARBARA STODDARD Burks 


John B. Watson’s famous claim for Behaviorism—that he 
could make even a genius out of any healthy child—falls 
before a scientific study of adopted children 


tors, doctors, sociologists, psy- 

chologists, and biologists have 
been perplexed by the question of 
“nature” versus “nurture” as ex- 
planations of mental ability. 

The parent asks: Can I make a 
genius out of my child if I give him 
the right training? 

The teacher, noticing that her 
bright pupils frequently have bright 
parents, and that her dull pupils 
often have dull parents, muses to 
herself: “I wonder if Arthur’s clever- 
ness is due to the stimulation he has 
had at home from babyhood? Could 
it be that Mary finds her lessons so 
hard because she comes from an 
environment of no education or 
culture?” 

The doctor, consulted by the 
troubled parents of a child who dis- 
plays slow development, states with- 
out conviction that a few years of 
careful mental training may possibly 
bring the boy or girl “right up to 
normal,” and then asks himself 
searchingly whether any retarded 


Fe generations parents, educa- 


child he has encountered ever did 
come up to normal even under the 
most favorable conditions. 

The sociologist who ponders over 
the human inequalities that he sees 
all about him wonders whether they — 
are due entirely to injustices in our 
social structure, or perhaps instead 
to inborn differences in _people’s 
capacity that cannot be ironed out. 


people have expressed 
opinions upon the question. 


The opinions vary between such wide 
extremes as the belief of Francis 
Galton, founder of eugenics, that 
mental ability is as inborn as a 
person’s height or the color of his 
eyes, to that of the psychologist, 
John B. Watson, who has volun- 
teered to make anything, even a 
genius out of any healthy infant — 
if he can get the child young enough. 

Possibly there has never been a 
question in the realm of science that 
has stirred up more emotional com- 
plexes and more acrimonious contro- 
versy in the ranks of the very special- 
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ists whom we should expect to ap- 

roach it with dispassionate reason. 

he articles appearing in popular 

riodicals are not the only ones in 
which hurt feelings have been aired, 
gauntlets been flung, and compli- 
ments been bandied about, for a 
number of papers read at scientific 
meetings or published in learned 
journals have fairly bristled with 
oratory emanating from the heart 
rather than from the head. And in the 
heat and smoke that have ensued, 
nearly every experimental study 
published in the field has been 
eagerly seized upon both by heredi- 
tarians and by environmentalists and 
interpreted as favorable to the point 
of view of their own theories. 

It has been found by many inde- 
pendent investigators, for example, 
that genius tends to cluster in certain 
family strains, mediocre ability in 
other strains, and feeble-mindedness 
in still other strains. This might 
mean, as many have thought it did, 
that mental ability is transmitted 
from parent to child by inheritance; 
but it might mean, instead, that since 
the most brilliant parents are usually 
able to provide their children with 
the most favorable opportunities, 
they ¢rain their offspring to be like 
themselves. 


— type of evidence often 
brought forth is that furnished 
by identical twins — two separate 
bodies and personalities fashioned 
out of the life stuff that would 
ordinarily develop into a single indi- 
vidual. Even as such twins resemble 
one another more, in hair color, 
stature, and all bodily structures, 
than ordinary brothers and sisters or 
“non-identical” twins resemble one 


another, they are found also to show 
greater resemblance to one another 
in mental ability. “That shows,” say 
the advocates of heredity, “that in- 
telligence is inherited. The environ- 
ment of all the brothers and sisters is 
alike, yet the twins resemble one an- 
other the most. This is because they 
are each chips from exactly the same 
heredity block.” The supporters of 
environment, on the other hand, 
come out with a different refrain. 
“Every one knows that identical 
twins are treated even more alike 
than other children in the same 
family,” they argue. “Identical twins 
are dressed, fed, bathed, petted, and 
punished alike. Environment ac- 
counts for the greater resemblances 
of twins in mental traits.” 


oR a long time it has been recog- 
Paizea that the “nature-nurture” 
problem would never be solved by 
heaping up evidence that could be 
applied with a good deal of plausi- 
bility to either side. It has been clear 
that the effects of heredity and en- 
vironment could not be untangled 
as long as we studied children whose 
heredity and environment both came 
from the same source, j.¢., from their 
parents. 

The investigation which is de- 
scribed in the present article isolates 
the effects of heredity and environ- 
ment by experimental means, for it 
compares the mental resemblances 
between a group of parents and their 
own children with the mental re- 
semblances between a group of foster 
parents and their adopted children. 
Since in the latter group we have 
— and children who have no 

lood relationship, but a perfectly 
natural environmental relationship, 
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we can be sure that whatever mental 
resemblance might be found between 
the foster parents and their adopted 
children would be the result of en- 
vironment. But if adopted children 
whose opportunities are in every way 
like those that would have been 
given to the real sons and daughters 
of the foster parents — if they had 
had any offspring — should turn out 
not to “take after” their foster 
parents, then we would know that 
the resemblance that exists between 
og and their own children must 

due to heredity. Thus we have 
a method for showing definitely 
whether it is training or germ plasm 
that makes children appear to be 
“chips off the old block.” 


EFORE beginning work on the in- 
vestigation, I went over the 
plans very carefully with Professor 
Lewis M. Terman of Stanford Uni- 
versity. I should say here that Pro- 
fessor Terman has been one of the 
first psychologists in the world to 
appreciate the possibilities of mental 
testing. His researches in mental test 
technique have contributed enor- 
mously to our knowledge about the 
human mind. He has been deeply 
interested from the first in this 
foster children study, has helped 
with generous counsel and guidance, 
and has been in close touch with 
every phase of it till the end. 

We chose children between five 
and fourteen years of age (the best 
ages for testing by the methods we 
planned to use) and took only those 
who had been placed in their foster 
homes under twelve months of age. 
This was because we wanted to make 
sure that the influences of only one 
family had surrounded a child from 
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early life. We also wanted to protect 
the study from the possibility of 
“selective placement,” i.e., the pos- 
sibility that bright foster parents 
would select bright foster children, 
and vice versa. Consequently it was 
necessary to take children who were 
gg when so young that little 
asis for such selective placement 
could have existed. The majority of 
our children were illegitimate, and 
not a great deal was known about 
the true parents of most of them. 
Their ages at time of» placement 
varied from a few hours to one year, 
with an average of only three months. 
In one home, for example, the 
child was taken when only three days 
old to comfort the breaking hearts of 
her foster parents to whom a baby 
girl had just been born only to die 
after a few hours. None of the friends 
of the couple were told of the death 
or the adoption, and the result is that 
no one suspects that the daughter is a 
foster child, least ofall the child herself. 


osTER homes of many different 

kinds were encountered, and fos- 
ter parents of every grade of income, 
education, and occupation, but the 
representative type of home was the 
little vine-covered bungalow with 
geraniums in the yard, Maxfield 
Parrish prints hanging on the living 
room walls, and almost always a 
variety of photographed poses of the 
beloved foster child taken from baby- 
hood to date arranged on the mantel- 
piece. The father in such a home 
was likely to be a skilled mechanic, 
or locomotive engineer, or retail 
merchant. The mother was usually 
an affectionate-hearted, sympathetic 
woman who took pride in keeping 
her home in exquisite neatness, ion 
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greatest joy was to guide the unfold- 
ing life of her adopted boy or girl, and 
who knew the art of making a little 
money go a long way. 

We succeeded in getting codpera- 
tion from over four-fifths of the 
families we visited. The writer and 
two assistants gave intelligence tests 
to the parents and their foster chil- 
dren and secured in addition a great 
deal of information from the parents 
regarding their own interests, educa- 
tion, occupation, income, etc. 

The indispensable value of having 
thoroughly scientific tests by which 
to measure the intelligence of our 
subjects was very soon brought 
strikingly to our attention by the 
general conviction of almost each 
pair of foster parents that ¢heir child 
was a particular prize. Always charm- 
ing, and sometimes pathetic, was 
this loving faith in the intellectual 
promise of their chosen darling. 


N ONE day a foster mother whose 
O child tested in the near-genius 
group told me with a thrill of pride 
that her little girl could recognize all 
the letters of the alphabet when she 
was only two years old. The next day 
the foster mother of one of our few 
children who turned out to be 
feeble-minded related with pathetic 
satisfaction that her five year old 
boy (who couldn’t yet talk intelli- 
gibly) could always recognize a 

oolworth store when they drove 
past one and would ask his daddy to 
get him a “b’oon” (balloon). Al- 
though such a little trick could easily 
have been learned by a normal child 
half the age of this one, the adoring 
foster mother fondly imagined that 
this might be a sign of superior intel- 
ligence! 
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After making the tests of the foster 
families, we practically retraced our 
footsteps and got tests from a group 
of a hundred sets of parents and their 
own children to compare with the 
results from the foster group. For 
this new group we took children who 
were of the same ages as the foster 
children already studied (i.e., five to 
fourteen), and parents who had the 
same range of intelligence and occu- 
pations that the foster parents had. 


EFORE taking up the conclusions 
that we drew as to what makes 
children bright or dull, it will be 
interesting to describe in detail some 
of the typical cases in both the foster 
group and own group, as we called 
the group of true parents and chil- 
dren. It may also give the reader an 
inkling of the actual conclusions that 
were drawn after the data on both 
groups had been thrown into statisti- 
cal form. Needless to say, the families 
(including names) have been suffi- 
ciently disguised in the accounts that 
follow to avoid any danger of their 
identity being discovered. Let us 
discuss the foster cases first. All of us 
know parents and their own children, 
but how many foster parents and 
foster children do we know; or at 
least how many do we know we know? 
Case 1. — Wallace was eight years 
old when I visited his foster family. 
At the time of his birth his mother 
was a sixteen year old high school 
girl. From the small town in which 
she lived she had come to San 
Francisco with a “wedding ring” 
from the ten cent store on her finger, 
when she found that her love for a 
salesman whom she had known for 
only a few months was to have 
serious consequences. In the kindly 
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shelter of the Florence Crittenden 
Home she awaited her little son’s 
arrival, and a few weeks after his 
birth she relinquished him for adop- 
tion through the Native Sons and 
Native Daughters Committee. 

He was placed with a plain, good 
hearted, thrifty couple who had no 
luxuries to offer their foster child 
excepting a great deal of parental 
affection. The foster father, whose 
mentality measured up very close to 
average on the intelligence test, had 
been two years in high school, and 
had then “quit to go to work.” He 
is now a semi-skilled mechanic. The 
foster mother tested considerably 
below average, and had had only 
five years of formal schooling. The 
home reflected the lack of education 
and mediocre intelligence of the 
foster parents. The only books evi- 
dent on the family book-shelf were 
the Bible, an unused set of the Har- 
vard Classics, and a radio catalogue. 

Wallace, himself, while by no 
means a prodigy, tested well above 
the average. Only the top fifteen per 
cent of children at large test as high. 
He is doing very creditable work at 
school to the delight of his foster 
parents, who say that school was 
always “hard” for them. 


ASE 2. — This family presents a 
C picture nearly opposite from 
that of Case 1. Here we have a uni- 
versity professor of literature and his 
wife, a talented musician, providing a 
home with every cultural advantage 
for a little girl who is certain to turn 
out a great disappointment. Almost 
nothing is known of the parentage of 
this child, Edna, excepting that her 
real mother was only este at the 


time of her birth. She was relin- 


quished for placement by her grand- 
mother, at that time a young sales- 
woman in her early thirties, who 
flatly refused to have anyone see or 
talk to her unfortunate little daugh- 
ter who she felt had “got into 
trouble” because of her own motherly 
negligence. 


— was what I gathered from the 
foster mother, who was patheti- 
cally devoted, and who had an excuse 
ready at the tip of her tongue for 
every failure or shortcoming that the 
ill-favored little girl had displayed 
from babyhood on. When she entered 
school at six she was slow to learn to 
read, and in spite of patient daily 
coaching at home, she failed to be 
promoted at the end of the first 
grade. This difficulty, the foster 
mother believed, was due to a teacher 
who “didn’t understand Edna’s sen- 
sitive nature.” From the first grade 
on, there was a plucky fight on the 
part of the foster parents to keep 
their little girl up. In spite of their 
best efforts to coach her at home in 
number work, reading, spelling, in 
fact nearly all her school subjects, 
she failed of promotion in two half 
grades beyond the first, so that at 
the age of fourteen she was struggling 
along in only the seventh grade. 

A mental examination explained 
fully the hard sledding that Edna 
had met in her school career. Her 
general intelligence proved to be 
equal to only that of a normal eleven 
year old child. Thus, in the seventh 
grade, she was trying to compete with 
children who averaged a year and a 
half ahead of her mentally, although 
she herself was actually a year and a 
half older than they. Experience has 
shown that children as dull as she are 
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never able to complete an ordinary 
high school course. Yet her foster 
— ts, consciously or unconsciously 
linding themselves to her deficiency, 
are fondly looking forward to the 
day that she may enter the univer- 
sity in which “daddy” teaches! 
Whether or not tragedy awaits 
this little family depends, of course, 
_ how well the foster parents are 
able to adapt themselves to the shock 
of finding out in due time that their 
child is unable to attain the educa- 
tion and position in the world they 
have planned for her. 


ASE 3. — This is one of the most 
C delightful of the families I 
visited. It is also one of the relatively 
few in which swo foster children are 
being reared instead of an “only 
child.” Jimmy, aged seven, and Nini, 
aged five, are the youngsters who are 
growing up in the fine atmosphere of 
this home. 

The foster father, a writer and 
editor, is a man of quiet, harmonious 
disposition. The foster mother, win- 
some, vivacious, and sparkling, is 
adored by her entire family. Both 
the foster parents rated very high on 
our mental tests, the foster mother 
even several notches higher’ than 
the foster father. The children scored 
within five points of one another in 
intelligence. They made a fair but 
not brilliant showing, with intelli- 
gence ratings not nearly so high as 
those which children in such a h 


born of such parents would have been 
likely to have. Almost nothing is 
known of the true parentage of 
Jimmy and Nini. They themselves 
have been told by their foster parents 
of their adoption, and are very proud 
that “daddy and mama picked them 


ome | 


out from all the rest of the babies they 
could have had.” They will never be 
—— nor will they equal their 
oster parents in intellectual attain- 
ments, but the parents hope to make 
happy, useful citizens out of their 
boy and girl. 


F SPACE permitted there would be 
I scores of other foster families 
whom it would be most interesting to 
describe. There was a bright little 
twelve year old girl whose foster 
mother had only the mental level of a 
ten year old child, and who told the 
examiner with pathetic naiveté that 
“mother can’t understand my jokes.” 

Annette, offspring of a young girl 
who taught in a country school and 
a neighboring farm lad, was adopted 
by a very plain, uneducated couple 
who lived in a tiny cottage in one of 
the drabbest little oil towns of Cali- 
fornia. When only nine years old 
Annette equalled her foster mother 
and excelled her foster father on the 
intelligence test given to all three. 
Remarkable traits of leadership were 
already blossoming in this child, at 
home as well as at school. At home 
she taught her lessons to her foster 
parents in the evening, and they were 
gladly and proudly acquiring some 
of the elements of the California 
curriculum. At school it was always 
Annette who received the most votes 
for a class office. 

Our cases are diverse; now we find 
homes of culture and elegance, now 
homes where words of more than two 
syllables are almost unknown; now 
children of gift and charm, and oc- 
casionally the type of child that is 
bound to be a disappointment to its 
foster parents. However, one or two 
points do stand out rather plainly. 
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These will be only mentioned here 
in passing, for we shall shortly return 
to them in fuller detail. One is that 
there is very little correspondence 
between the mental ability of foster 
parents or the cultural advantages 
provided for the foster children and 
the mental development of the 
children themselves. Another is that 
the love and companionship which 
have been showered upon these 
children by their foster parents in 
amounts greater than often fall to the 
lot of own children, whose parents are 
not always ready for parenthood, 
seem to have brought forth a re- 
sponse of affection and loyalty from 
most of the children which is almost 
independent of the intellectual side 
of life. 


I” us now consider a few of the 


cases of parents and their own 
children with which the foster cases 
were compared. These corroborate 
by accurate measurements on large 
numbers of families the facts of 
family resemblance which are appar- 
ent through everyday observation. 
Case 1. — For several reasons this 
is one of our most interesting fami- 
lies. The father’s intelligence is 
barely that of the average adult, yet 
he is gifted with a pleasing person- 
ality and smooth selling powers, and 
makes an income of $10,000 to $15,- 
ooo as a real estate broker in Los 
Angeles. The mother’s mental age 
is not quite up to twelve year old 
standard. The prosperity of this 
family is recent. They have bought 
an expensive sedan and a seven tube 
radio set, but they are still living in a 
rather inadequate little house. The 
aucity of their intellectual interests 
is indicated in part by the fact that 


there are virtually no books in the 
home. The living room decorations 
are chiefly gaudy bric-a-brac and 
plaster kewpie dolls. Of the three 
children, we tested only the seven 
year old, Mary..She proved to be on 
the border-line of the feeble-minded. 
The family provides an interesting 
illustration of the fact that the cul- 
tural status of a home depends more 
upon the intellectual ability of the 
parents than does the material status. 


ASE 2.— The brightest child in 
C our group of “own” children is a 
nine year old boy whose mind is 
equal to that of the normal child 
five years older than he. Both parents 
are much brighter than average, 
though neither one is so exceptional 
as the child. The father is a moder- 
ately successful doctor with a limited 
cultural background. The mother, 
bright as she is, has had only a high 
school education. She takes an intel- 
ligent interest in Tommy’s school 
progress, and encourages him in his 
various boyish projects, but doesn’t 
find a great deal of time to chum with 
him. It seemed quite evident that no 
hot-house methods of training were 
being used in this home that could 
account for Tommy’s unusual mind. 

Case 3.— The “normality” of 
this case is its chief charm. In many 
ways it is typical of the American 
family of moderate means. The 
father, who owns and runs a small 
stationery store, tests very slightly 
above average. The mother, a buxom 
young woman, all smiles and slangy 
vernacular, tests very slightly below 
average. The little five year old 
daughter, Elsie, tests very close to 
the five year old standard. The 
family life is very simple and natural, 
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Of course the family has a cheap 
car, and Sunday afternoon usually 
sees them set out upon a picnic. 

Now what do our results show 
when it comes to the fundamental 
question of whether our mental 
abilities originate through heredity 
or through environment? 

The few cases that have been de- 
scribed, if taken by themselves, do 
not of course prove anything. Par- 
ents and children of the same blood 
do also occasionally show marked 
differences in intelligence. But in the 
latter case this is the rare exception, 
while in the case of foster homes it is 
met constantly. The instances cited 
are actually representative samples 
of hundreds of cases which showed 
the same tendencies that were plainly 
seen in the samples. By technical 
methods we made our material yield 
up all it contained on the question of 
heredity versus environment. Briefly, 
this is what we found: 


osTER children don’t resemble 
Ftheir foster parents very much in 
mental ability. Bringing up a foster 
child in a home where there are 
books and magazines and stimulat- 
ing conversation hasn’t much to do 
with how bright he turns out to be. 
But — and this is real encourage- 
ment for the views of those who be- 
lieve in the power of environment — 
foster children do resemble their 
foster parents intellectually a Jittle; 
the cultural surroundings do deter- 


mine to a slight extent how bright a. 


child becomes. In fact, our results 
show that the effect of the very dest 
environment is enough to pull a 
rather dull child just over the thresh- 
old of normality, or to make a 


slightly superior child out of an 
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average one. But geniuses and im- 
beciles, regardless of what environ- 
ment they are brought up in, are the 
products of heredity, be environ- 
ment simply cannot stretch or shrink 
the mind of a normal individual to 
the point of genius or imbecility. 


on the other hand, isan 
influence so powerful that it 
virtually sets a boundary on the com- 
plexity or difficulty of thinking that 
a person can do. Children resemble 
their own parents as much in mental 
ability as they do in stature or com- 
plexion or color of eyes: our study of 
parents and their own children shows 
that plainly. The kind of mind that a 
child is born with decides that he will 
be able just to stagger through the 
grammar grades by the time he is 
sixteen, or be able easily to graduate 
with Phi Beta Kappa honors from a 
university, or be able to work out a 
theory that will revolutionize the 
views of the whole civilized world. 

The questions raised at the begin- 
ning of this article almost answer 
themselves, now. We can say to the 
parents, No, you can’t teach your 
child to be a genius by special train- 
ing, though you may teach him to be 
good; you may teach him to keep his 
acquisitive hands out of the cookie 
jar when he is a youngster, and out of 
the public treasury when he becomes 
a Congressman. 

To the teacher we can say, Your 
pupil’s cleverness is due to only a 
slight extent to his home training. 
It is chiefly due to a particularly 
choice assortment of shesteed de- 
terminers that make his brain think 
faster, reason more truly, andremem- 
ber more tenaciously than the aver- 


age child’s, 
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To the doctor we can say, Don’t 
lull the parents of a “backward” 
child with false encouragement. 
Don’t let them pour out heart-break- 
ing effort in the fruitless hope of 
bringing him up to mental par. Let 
them make him as happy as possible, 
let them prepare him for some simple, 
useful occupation, but let them build 
their dreams and ambitions around 
the normal children they may be 
fortunate enough to have. There are 
parents who neglect their normal 
children, even deprive them of neces- 
sities, so that expensive care and 
tutoring may be showered on the 
lame duck who is least able to profit 
from it. Might warning be taken 
from a certain family in which three 
adult children think back upon their 
childhood as bitter and drab! They 
were sent to school in clothes that 
the other pupils laughed at, seldom 
permitted to entertain friends at 
their home, and all to the end that 
their little feeble-minded sister might 
have a highly paid governess whose 
crowning achievement was to teach 
the child to falter through a first 
primer by the time she was fourteen! 


Ve THE sociologist, Forget about 
ironing out the mental differ- 
ences between men, for the differ- 
ences are there to stay. Instead, de- 
vote your energy and thought to 
providing equal opportunity for 
everyone to make the most of what- 
ever ability he has. Encourage the 
modern “city beautiful” to abolish 
slums, and to build libraries and 
schools and public parks; but don’t 
expect all individuals to carry away 
the same books from the public 
libraries, nor equal amounts of knowl- 


edge from the schools. 
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One other question lifts itself out 
of the cold statistics and the human 
heart-beats of this study of foster 
children. What message does the 
study carry for the many hundreds, 
the thousands of love-hungry couples 
who adopt children every year in 
America? Each year in California 
alone, several hundred childless 
couples adopt babies. The annual 
number of families adopting babies 
in the country at large must run into 
five figures. If the results of this in- 
vestigation should be of use in help- 
ing such families to choose wisely, 
or in aiding the child welfare societies 
to make successful placements, the 
study would have paid its way for 
this reason alone. 


aM thoroughly in sympathy with 
I infant-adoption as a great human- 
itarian agency for promoting happi- 
ness, and feel that the last thing in 
the world this study should do is to 
frighten prospective foster parents 
from taking a step that promises 
rich dividends in joy and love and 
abiding satisfaction. But there is so 
much at stake! Thinking people will 
surely want to employ all the aids 
that science can provide to avoid 
even the remote possibility of a 
tragedy such as confronts, for ex- 
ample, the foster parents of poor 
Edna, whose case is described in 
earlier pages. 

The writer suggests and urges 
that the societies placing children 
in adoptive homes k were include as 
part of their routine a mental test for 
every baby placed, no matter how 
—_ the infant. It is now custom- 
ary for most agencies to give tests 
to the older children placed by them 
in homes, but until very recently 
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there were no tests available any- 
where for gauging accurately the 
mental potentialities of babies. Even 
now, the available tests for infants 
are not at all infallible. The future 
will undoubtedly see a great develop- 
ment of them. But tests can now be 
given to babies which are reliable 
enough to serve as a better guide than 
the unaided intuition of a mother’s 
hungry heart, captivated by the blue 
eyes and sun-kissed ringlets of a baby 
in a foundling home. 

Returning once more to the prob- 
lem with which we started, let us not 
take a fatalistic view from the results 
of the foster children investigation. 
While environment cannot begin to 
account for the enormous mental dif- 
ferences found among human beings, 
while it can never make a genius out 
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of common clay nor a normal child 
out of an imbecile, there are so few 
who live up in full measure to what 
ability, large or small, they may 
possess, so few who plan their time 
to the best advantage, or master a 
subject as well as they are capable of 
doing, that in practice the limit of 
achievement is almost never met. The 
qualitative level of our activities may 
be limited by endowment, but there 
can always be incentive to do more 
of what we can do, and do it better. 
And certainly the knowledge that 
nature does set certain possibilities 
and limitations of training is bound 
to make us more merciful of the dull 
plodder, as well as more alive to en- 
courage and conserve the potentiali- 
ties of the rare young beings who are 


endowed with the “divine spark.” 
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Four Billions in Easy Money 


By Howarp McLe tian 


Whence comes the astounding total annually offered up on the 
altars of Lady Luck? And where does it go? A glaring 
sidelight on America’s crime problem 


ASUALTIES among _heavy- 
( weights of commercialized 

gambling in the United States 
reached an unprecedented high mark 
in 1928. In that year the last big 
gambler to die was Arnold Roth- 
stein, who was slain in New York 
City on the eve of the Presidential 
election. In Chicago, Diamond Joe 
Esposito and Big Tim Murphy were 
shunted off the scene by enemy 
bullets while twelve other so called 
big shots of Easy Money Street met 
violent deaths here and there from 
coast to coast. 

Big gamblers do not die for little 
things; nor are the obsequies which 
follow their strictly informal pass- 
ings treated in a small way. The 
funerals of six of the slain gambling 
czars cost in the neighborhood of 
$250,000, if newspaper appraisals 
may be credited. 

In the same year that Rothstein 
et al. were thus extravagantly in- 
terred, a grand jury in Philadelphia 
discovered that gamblers in that 


great centre of fraternal devotion 
and industry paid to various public 
servants and politicians more than 
$4,000,000 for a year’s protection. 


Inquisitors in Chicago, Pittsburgh 
and New Orleans dug up information 
indicating that the Philadelphia scale 
of protection obtains in other cities. 
Even in the small, suburban vil- 
lage of Mamaroneck, a half-hour’s 
jaunt from New York City, gam- 
bling profits ran up to $700 a night; 
but in this case protection money 
was eliminated. The town constable 
ran the game. He no longer has that 
concession or his public job. 

So the protective features of the 
gambling industry, added to the 
financial ovtlay for bigger and better 
funerals, provide fairly reliable in- 
dices to the wealth at which gamblers 
shoot — or for which they are shot. 


N THE United States sufficient 

money is wagered in all forms of 
commercial gambling (excluding 
stock market speculation, which is 
not gambling, according to no less 
an authority than Bishop James 
Cannon, Jr.) to finance at leis one 
Ally’s part in a grand war and to 
meet the national budget with plenty 
to spare. The principality of Monaco, 
where gambling is the sole industry 
(and where, incidentally, the fever 
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is subsiding much to the distress of 
the populace and its exchequer), is 
outdone night and day in New 
York or Chicago and, until recent 
crusades temporarily embarrassed the 
operators, was equalled in Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Washington, D. C. 


™ CLAIM exactness for any figures 
showing the total annual turn- 
over in commercialized gambling in 
the United States would be to profess 
uncanny faculties for x-raying an 
illegitimate business the existence of 
which necessarily depends upon se- 
cretiveness. Gamblers keep no books, 
never talk for publication, and do not 
advertise. On the contrary they main- 
tain costly and elaborate protective 
systems to screen their operations. 
No census has enumerated them or 
evaluated the wealth passing into 
their hands. Tax lists offer no infor- 
mation, for tax evasion is one of the 
inherent advantages of their profes- 
sion. 

Crime commissions never explore 
the gambler’s source of wealth. They 
might, if they were so inclined, make 
profitable excursions into profes- 
sional gambling and find an alarming 
relationship between the six to ten 
billions of dollars stolen each year 
by criminals and the four odd bil- 
lions harvested by American gam- 
blers in the course of a twelvemonth. 
Official inquiries are of little moment 
to big gamblers. The late Mr. Roth- 
stein complained in open court, 
where his affairs were under scrutiny, 
that he had been in attendance five 
days and did not propose to attend a 
sixth. He was legally summoned for 
the sixth but did not appear and no 


one arose to challenge his right to 
abrogate the sovereign powers of a 
court. 

The law of self-preservation en- 
forces silence upon the gambler 
when his operations are under official 
probe but, by habit and with some 
subtlety, he is a braggart about his 
winnings. It is his merchandising 
stuff. He must talk and radiate easy 
money or suffer the fatal ignominy 
of being classed as “broke.” Gam- 
blers’ boasts frequently furnish fig- 
ures which courts and other tri- 
bunals cannot dig out. 


HE baseball pools, about which a 
‘ket deal is heard, are a fairly 
modern and particularly insidious 
form of professional gambling. Na- 
tion-wide syndicates operate them 
and their operators pretend to give 
the patron more chances for his 
money. They certainly do give 
baseball fans an opportunity to 
turn their love for the game into 
money — maybe. 

The patron buys a ticket for one 
dollar, risking this investment upon 
one or several outcomes: scores in 
major and minor league games, high 
and low runs for the week and day, 
and sometimes upon the fluctuating 
batting averages of players. The 
army of baseball lovers is large. To 
reach them the syndicates employ 
agents in factories, offices and even 
among schoolboys who are served by 
schoolmates, agents for the pools. 
Addressing a jury in 1928, Thomas 
Cooke, of New York City, Assistant 
U. S. District Attorney, named six 
large Eastern pool syndicates whose 
total annual income was $25,000,000. 
One syndicate in a single year 
handled $8,000,000 which was con- 
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tributed solely by wage-earners. An- 
other pool paid an income tax based 
on $4,066,401 and this was $1,000,- 
ooo less than it should have paid on, 
as bank accounts revealed. One pool 
agent admitted $10,000 profits a week 
in a poor section of the city. In Al- 
bany, N. Y., the Government en- 
countered bank books which showed 
an annual intake of $10,000,000 from 
one pool operated under the eyes of 
New York State legislators. 


OVERNMENT investigators esti- 
mate that more than five hun- 
dred baseball pools operate in the 
United States. Fixing the average 
annual intake at $1,000,000, which 
Government authorities agree is rea- 
sonable and probably conservative, 
the aggregate yearly turnover ap- 
pears to be $500,000,000. The profits 
to the operators may be arrived at 
with startling results. A former 
operator of one of the largest pools 
testified that baseball pools were a 
sure thing for the operator. The 
patron’s chances of winning, he 
declared, were 1 to 999,999. Dum- 
mies were employed and to them 
were issued inside or “plug” tickets 
which bore the winning combina- 
tions. The dummies returned their 
winnings to the operators. Patrons 
were permitted to win small amounts 
to give the business a fair front. 
Policy and “bird cage” are lot- 
teries, which started in a small 
way when the famous Louisiana 
and Honduras lotteries were extin- 
ished years ago by Federal legis- 
ation. In this game the patron 
buys a tiny slip with a number 
printed on it. If the number corre- 
sponds to the second and third 
digits of the day’s figure in exchanges 
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at the local bank clearing house, and 
with the third digit of the figure for 
the day’s balance, the holder of the 
ticket wins the day’s prize. The 
extent of this form of gambling is 
indicated by the fact that important 

ress associations daily wire clear- 
ing house balances and exchanges 
throughout the country and news- 
papers frequently publish them, not 
as financial but as sporting news 
along with racing tips and race track 
charts. The policy slip is purchased 
for five cents. This low cost appeals 
to the poorest classes, servants, 
office boys and laborers. 

“Gambling known as policy,” says 
Chief Magistrate William McAdoo 
of New York City, “has grown to 
such an extent that conditions are 
almost as bad as in the days of Al 
Adams, famous policy king. There 
is no one policy king today. The 
business is too big. Formerly poor 
Negroes patronized the game. Today 
it has spread to the whites, the poor- 
est whites. When the victim wins he 
loses. The agents welch, or fake 
dummy numbers are used and won 
by insiders. The victim has no come- 
back.” 


cts always are cropping up to 
Pia one in arriving at a fairly ac- 
curate approximation of the yield 
from policy. A Negro policy opera- 
tor was kidnapped in New York 
City. His bank account showed that 
in three months his deposits rose 
from $21 to $850,000, all garnered 
from policy. His partner was in a 
position to pay a handsome ransom 
to the kidnappers, which depleted 
the bank account by $100,000. A 
small policy game operated from the 
rooms of a political club in Philadel- 
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phia did a weekly business of $200,- 
ooo and was conducted by a gentle- 
man whose scrupulous fair dealing 
was certified by two terms in prison. 
On the basis of police court records 
in New York City and Chicago, and 
an analysis of the policy situation 
throughout the United States pre- 
pared by a group of Chicago law- 
yers, about $1,000,000 is daily risked 
on my games. A conservative 
total for the year would be $300,- 
000,000. This, added to the turn- 
over in baseball pool, establishes a 
figure of $800,000,000 a year from 
these two forms of gambling. And 
this from what the gambler classi- 
fies as strictly poor folks’ games! 


TT really big money comes from 
older forms of professional gam- 
bling, horse racing, dice, cards, rou- 
lette, straight betting on baseball 
and other sporting events (excluding 
baseball pools) and fake stocks or 
bucketing. 

Horse race betting probably is the 
most open and widespread form of 
gambling. It is patronized by a large 
clientéle, the greater part of which 
seldom is seen at the races. At the 
tracks bets are sometimes made 
through the pari mutuel system, in 
which the volume of betting auto- 
matically fixes the odds. In some 
States this system of betting is legal; 
in others it is condemned by statute. 
At the large New York City tracks 
the old time bookie still flourishes, 
but instead of betting tickets, which 
are illegal, he uses the oral system 
which, although serving the same 
purpose as a written bet, manages to 
satisfy the law. 

Today racing is an all-year sport in 
the United States, which one may 


follow with the seasons from Tia 
Juana to Saratoga. In addition 
Canadian race courses, strategically 
established just across the line, re- 
ceive a large American patronage. 


AX THE largest and most conven- 
iently situated tracks the daily 
attendance varies from 6,000 to 8,000 
on an ordinary day and reaches 25,- 
000 at special events. An average 
daily attendance per track is about 
10,000. In midsummer, 1929, five 
American tracks were in operation 
which would account for a total at- 
tendance each day of 50,000 persons. 
The average bet of a racing spectator 
is $5 to a race or $30 for a day of 
six races. Not all in attendance bet, 
but an old turf follower puts it this 
way: “All that nine out of ten race 
track spectators see is their money 
coming up the stretch or going down 
the sewer; never horses.” 

On one race at Pimlico, this year, 
$1,300,000 was wagered by the spec- 
tators. At Saratoga the daily play 
for the season is said to be about 
$125,000, but it is probably greater, 
for the silent plunger, who gulps his 
losses and smiles but remains silent 
about his winnings, ventures five- 
and six-figure sums on single races. 
The owner of a racing publication 
who prefers to remain anonymous is 
authority for the statement that the 
betting turnover on all tracks is 
about $600,000,000 annually, while 
a surety bond company executive 
who watches the increase in betting 
with anxious eyes fixes it at $800,- 
000,000. 

Another indication of the heavy 
play at tracks is the statement of a 
man who monopolizes the privilege 
of gathering and disseminating race 
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track information. He pays $1,000 
weekly to each race track for the 
privilege of gathering racing informa- 
tion and a still larger sum to tele- 
phone and telegraph companies for 
the privilege of disseminating it. 


——— of persons are inter- 
ested in horse racing but are un- 
able to visit the tracks. They are 
conveniently served by handbooks 
which flourish in large numbers in all 
cities, most towns and many vil- 
lages, although the laws uniformly 

rohibit them. They are quartered 
in back rooms of cigar stores, billiard 
parlors and speakeasies; in apart- 
ments and office buildings and occa- 
sionally in court houses and police 
stations. Thousands of handbookies 
operate from their hats, floating 
from place to place to serve their 
clients. Almost any live handbook 
will accept wagers on baseball, 
football, prize fights, election and 
even transatlantic flights. The quar- 
terly sales of popular makes of motor 
cars is a betting proposition in some 
handbooks. During a recent “mar- 
athon” dancing contest floating 
bookies accepted bets on the outcome 
and to the tune of $50,000 a night. 

To arrive at the total turnover 
handled by handbookies the investi- 
gator is beset with the same diffi- 
culties that surround other forms of 
professional gambling. Individual in- 
comes sometimes appear in court 
records. A club which held itself out 
as a political meeting place was in 
reality a handbook taking in $55,- 
ooo a week. Its clientéle were la- 
borers. There are said to be 22,000 
speakeasies in New York City. 
The poolroom is an adjunct of the 
speakeasy or vice versa. New York 


City is said to shelter 15,000 hand- 
books. In New Orleans 1,000 hand- 
books recently were driven out. A 
vice commission revealed that more 
than 800,000 tipster sheets were in 
daily circulation in one large city. 
These sheets purport to “clock” or 
handicap horses to steer bettors to 
“best bets,” “hot ones,” “ripe 
nags,” “dark babies” running on 
various tracks. The average price of 
a tipster sheet is $2. Here is an item 
of $1,600,000 a day for betting guid- 
ance alone. In New York City about 
800,000 tipster’s sheets are on sale 
daily. About 600,000 are sold. If 
each buyer plays $6 the total repre- 
sents $3,600,000 wagered daily, to 
say nothing of $1,200,000 paid for 
the sheets. This, in one large city. 

A figure of $1,000,000,000 had 
been fixed as the annual turnover of 
the handbooks, but it probably is 
an understatement. Certainly it is 
enough. 


R= by this array of easy money, 
a staggering total of $2,600,000,- 
cco for baseball pools, policy and 
betting at the tracks and handbooks, 
one will hardly dispute the statement 
recently made public by a group of 
small home builders, that “profes- 
sional gambling is the illicit outlet 
for billions of dollars that otherwise 
would be devoted to home buying.” 

There remain to be considered the 
commercial gambling houses where 
the play at Lady Luck’s oldest 
games, cards, dice and roulette, 
swells the total annual gambling 
turnover. 

On a night last winter more than 
350 gambling houses were running 
full blast in Chicago. Investigators 
for Chicago newspapers and the 
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Illinois Association for the Adminis- 
tration of Criminal Justice checked 
$3,500,000 changing hands across 
green topped tables and saw at play 
a motley crowd, beer runners rub- 
bing elbows with Gold Coast mil- 
lionaires; office boys beside their 
employers. One place held 1,500 
men and 500 women all engaged in 
spirited play. Craps, poker, roulette 
and faro were the seve games 
while scores patronized slot ma- 
chines banked solidly against the 
walls. This gambling house census 
did not include 1,000 places where 
6,000 money-back slot machines 
were gathering small change; thirty 
varieties of policy games, eight large 
baseball pools, two dog tracks, five 
race tracks and an uncountable num- 
ber of stationary and floating hand- 
books. 


I" New Or eans, until recently 
driven out, gambling houses took 
in $1,000,000 a — In Detroit the 


play just outside the city approached 
the same figure. Inquiries last year 
into vice conditions in Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia disclosed that im- 
police officials possessed 

ank accounts ranging from $200,000 
to $800,000, the largest part of which, 
prosecuting officials said, came from 
protected ——— houses. Testify- 
ing before a legislative committee, 
Judge John Warren of New Jersey, a 
brother of Joseph Warren, then 
police commissioner of New York 
City, said: 


Recently a professional gambler offered 
me a bribe of $10,000 a month if I would 
inveigle my brother into sanctioning, or per- 
mitting, the operation of a gambling den in 
New York City. I never breathed it to my 
brother. 


The professional gambler usually 
charges off ten per cent of gross in- 
come for protection. It may be as- 
sumed on this basis that the un- 
named gambler who approached 
Judge Warren planned to take in 
$100,000 a month. If he did so he 
planned a piker’s paradise. Even 
medium-sized gambling joints aver- 
age $1,500,000 a month in play. 
Rothstein handled $5,000,000 a 
month in three houses. 


ow and then a gambler bites the 
N dust, or a hold-up man drops in 
on a creeping dice game, and a 
> which had been told by its 
police chief that gambling did not 
flourish, reads about $75,000 cleaned 
up at dice by a murdered gambler 
the night before he was “taken for a 
ride”; or about a stick-up man who 
scooped up $22,350 in a dice game at 
which six players were rolling the 
bones. A brief chapter in the colorful 
careers of Rothstein and Nick the 
Greek is relevant. Both men were 
facing a green-topped table in a 
creeper room. Before them were 
two stacks of $1,000 bills totalling 
$300,000. 

“Shoot the works,” said Roth- 
stein. 

“You’re on,” said Nick. 

The swarthy-faced Athenian rolled 
the dice and walked away with the 
stakes, an operation which was be- 
gun and concluded in the brief space 
of a minute. 

The total annual play in fixed and 
floating gambling games reasonably 
may be estimated at $1,000,000 
yearly. It is not disputed by big 
time gamblers who speak with re- 
served pride of the growing impor- 
tance of their industry. 
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One other source of commercial 
—- income remains to be heard 
rom — fake stock brokerage or 
bucket shopping. The amount lost at 
this form of gambling is fixed by 
surety companies at $500,000,000 
a year. The National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau declares that the suckers 
who play this game spend $7 5,000,- 
ooo yearly for “come-on” literature 
designed to lure their money. Al- 
though those who play would gasp 
at the invitation to try the races or 
shoot craps, they accept the bucket 
shop as an unrelated and apparently 
honest activity. 

With the annual turnovers esti- 
mated at $500,000,000 from baseball 
pools, $300,000,000 from policy, $1,- 
800,000,000 from race track and 
handbook betting, $1,000,000,000 
from cards, dice and old line gam- 
bling, and $500,000,000 from bucket 
shopping, the total appears to be 
$4, 100,000,000. 

Well, what of it? If people want to 
risk money on professional games 
isn’t that their lookout? If a dozen 
or so big time gamblers die trying to 
get a lion’s share of the big prize, 


™ 


isn’t this too their own business? 
Perhaps. 

But, unless it is se majesté to 
suggest excursions to crime investi- 
gating and law enforcement com- 
missions bent on discovering the 
chief cause for increasing crime, I 
humbly propose that these inquisi- 
tors invite a few big gamblers to tell 
them where their chief income comes 
from. Then let them turn about and 
invite some of the better known pro- 
fessional thieves to explain what 
happened to all the money they had 
taken in. 

The next hearing, if there be need 
for one, might be devoted to asking 
department store managers to what 
extent their sales have been eaten 
into by professional gambling. Or 
the commission might go into execu- 
tive session, examine statistics from 
a number of police departments, and 
discover why a town where the lid is 
tight on gambling has a low crime 
rate, a satisfactory police depart- 
ment, low rates for burglary and hold- 
up insurance, and low premiums for 
the bonds which are required of men 
who handle other people’s money. 
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What are you doi 


Home to Mother 


By E. L. 


Negrito carabali, carabali, 


YORDAN 


down by the sea? 


Come away to mother, come, 
Back to mother and home... . 


VER and over again she sang 
O the little ditty in Spanish as 
she ironed the clothes stacked 
beside her. Every once in a while 
she tested the heat of the flat-iron 
by putting her finger to her tongue 
and applying the saliva to the 
bottom. It sizzled when hot. Then she 
would pull the plug out of the back 
of the iron and work until it cooled. 
With one hand she smoothed out 
the cloth on the board. Her hands 
were the color of coffee with cream. 
They were darker than her face. 
And yet anyone by looking at her 
could tell that she was a mulatto. 
Some people call women like that 
“high yellers.” They call them mes- 
tizos down in Cuba, where she used 
to live. She preferred that word be- 
cause its sound was softer. It means 
simply mixed. 
In Cuba she was no darker com- 
sapere than most of the people. 
y applying plenty of lemon lotion 
and powder to her face and hands 
she had no difficulty in passing for a 
white. But there nobody really cared 
whether she was white or not. The 
race line was not drawn so sharply. 
Of course, some families of ancient 
Spanish lineage insisted on certain 


distinctions. But they never had 
affected her and her husband, who 
could go unchallenged to some of the 
most fashionable balls. They were 
members of a casino where high so- 
ciety gathered. Each year the casino 
had to let in darker and darker 
people because, if they had ever 
started checking the skins too closely, 
they would have had to close down. 


H™ husband was white. He was 
pure white, with Castilian blood 
in him. He was proud of his blood 
and often told her so. He did not say 
it with any thought of hurting her 
feelings, but merely in an off-hand 
manner, because he did not care one 
way or the other what color she was. 
He thought his was the blood of con- 
querors. At one time Spain was the 
mistress of the world. The sun never 
set on her possessions. He used to 
recite a poem in Spanish that told 
all about it. 

But the country had gradually 
degenerated. Courage alone would 
not keep Don Quixote in the saddle. 
He for one did not regret it. Some- 
times he used to.blame the Yankees. 
But not for long. The Yankees were 
democratic and he realized that de- 
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mocracy was the new order of the 
world. While he did not agree with 
all of it, he was not ashamed, for 
example, to be seen in the street with 
his wife, to have friends know that 
she was not as white as he. He did 
not mind, so long as she was a good 
wife. So long as she was faithful. 
That was a point of honor he always 
held high. 

And she had always been faithful 
to him. All Latin women are inclined 
to be, for it is the one test of their 
womanhood. And she had stuck to 
him constantly, first as his mistress 
for many years and then as his wife. 
They had not married before because 
there had been no occasion. They 
had scarcely ever thought of it. 

She had borne him a daughter, 
but the little girl had died before 
she was a couple of months old. She 
was almost white. 


_ she bore him a boy, and he 
certainly looked to be white. She 
used to examine him and examine 
him, carefully going over the little 
wriggler. His father kept his mouth 
shut about that until one day she 
asked him bluntly what he thought. 

“Why worry about it?” he said. 
“You can’t tell yet. Sometimes they 
change as they get older.” 

Yes, indeed, why worry? 

Their marriage came about in 
this way. They had moved from the 
hacienda in the country to Havana. 
One day they went to the cemetery 
there to visit the tomb of his father, 
an old rebel who had hated the Yan- 
kees and had died with a broken 
heart when they came agen. into 
the island in 1898. The cemetery 
was a beautiful place — he vowed it 
was the most beautiful spot in the 


whole world. And he had done a 
deal of travelling. They walked 
around for a while and then as he 
stood before the grave of his father 
his eyes moistened and he said he 
was going to marry her. 

Next day they were married in a 
Catholic church. He paid for two 
candles and had them lighted in 
memory of his father and mother. 
His mother had died in the old coun- 
try when he was quite young. 


TT? following year they moved to 
Santiago, but he did not like the 
a They moved again and again, 
ut he could not find a living any- 
where. He was getting middle-aged, 
which is old for a Spaniard; and 
young, vigorous Americans were 
uring into the island. Although 
e would be out of work for months 
at a time they always found some- 
where to stay. All they had to do was 
move in with some family where 
they were welcome for a week, a 
month or six months. 

Whenever he needed pocket mon- 
ey an acquaintance would lend him 
a dollar or two, which he never 
made any effort to pay back. 

But she could see that he was 
gradually getting sick of it all. He 
began reading books full of Spanish 
fatalism. Sometimes he said he felt 
like going away. He never pressed 
the point very much until one day 
he told her he was going, and left 
then and there. She did not ask him 
why, nor ask him to stay. For several 
years it had been like that— they 
had moved from one place to an- 
other, from house to house, and now 
he moved alone. 

She had her boy. She loved him 
with heart-breaking passion. He had 
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the same languid black eyes which on 
occasion became piercing as black 
bullets, and the same slouchy hang 
of the shoulders. And to her he was 
just as white as his father. 

Still, she had not thought much 
about it until she came to America 
with a Cuban family to whom she 
had hired out. They lived in New 
York and gave her a room in the 
house for herself and her child. She 
was in turn cook, maid and nurse. 
Her own child was allowed to roam 
at will through the house, joining 
the two girls and boy of the family 
at play. She and her son had their 
meals together in the kitchen. The 
only line drawn was not the color 
line, but that between servant and 
master. That was as she desired it. 
Yet it did not last long. 


— family left for Europe and 
she was compelled to seek other 
employment. It was then that she 
fully realized how hard was her lot. 
Of course she was no longer taken for 
a white. There was a terrible differ- 
ence in this country. At the customs 
examination on landing she had 
given her name and her color, and 
without batting an eye had watched 
the man write down the word that 
spelled a life of segregation for her. 
She knew that she could no longer go 
into hotels, restaurants and other 
such places where only whites were 
allowed. But she had given up all of 
that long ago. Her boy was her only 
concern now. 

She tried working for other Span- 
ish families, but all in all this did not 
turn out to her advantage. Most of 
those people were too impecunious 
to be able to keep her and her boy. 
Some of them offered a job pro- 
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vided she could keep the youngster 
elsewhere — the household was too 
numerous already to take in any 
additions. 


7 boy was five and growing 
lustily. The pay she got here and 
there was so pitifully small that she 
could not save any money. Despite 
her best efforts, looking through the 
advertisements in La Prensa, some- 
times she was out of work for weeks 
at a time. Twice she had to sit in 
the park at night, waiting, hoping 
against hope, till some stranger 
came and talked with her for a long 
time and finally made bold to ask 
the age-old question. And then she 
would return home feeling safe for 
a few days, safe but for a pair of 
languid black eyes that she seater 
were looking at her very piercingly. 

At such times she felt that she 
stood in his way. Perhaps, if she had 
him adopted into a white tamily, 
the boy would grow up with the con- 
sciousness that he was white, would 
act as a white and be one. 

In a way, that was why she had 
shunned living with out-and-out 
blacks in Harlem. She still consid- 
ered herself half white. She had been 
always so considered. 

Finally, she took work near the 
Italian section below Fourteenth 
Street. She had found it profitable 
to divide her time, working for an 
hour or so a day in each of several 
———— At fifty cents an hour, 

e earned as much as two or three 
dollars a day and was able to spend 
a considerable part of the time with 
her boy. The family with whom she 
roomed took good care of him in her 
absence and never bothered about 
her race. 
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He was a husky kid who joined 
the others in all sports and at night 
regaled her with accounts of their 

ranks. Whenever he spied her com- 
ing down the street he would drop 
everything and come running into 
her arms. When she was home he was 
always with her in the room. He 
celebrated his sixth birthday by con- 
fessing an ardent infatuation for a 
little Italian girl in the neighborhood, 
by name Lucrezia. But when asked 
if he loved his mother more than 
anybody else, he responded by throw- 
ing his arms round her neck and al- 
most choking her. 


T LAST came the time to send 
him to school. That, in one way, 
eased her mind, since he would be 
doubly safe at school and would no 
longer be a care for the motherly 
Italian woman. But, in another way, 
it brought to her more sharply than 
ever the question which had for 
years lain in the back of her 
mind. It was not a question of 
herself; it was a question of him, of 
his future. 

So far, he had never lived among 
blacks. Not quite. She herself passed 
for Spanish. She was so considered 
in that household — had once over- 
heard a man inquire for “the Span- 
ish lady.” She had manceuvred it 
well. She had chosen her place mid- 


way and awaited developments. But 
she did not know how long her life 
—their lives—could be lived in 
this chiaroscuro. Some day, the boy 
would want to find his own place, 
would want to be one thing or the 
other. She knew about herself. But 
with all the courage in the world she 
could not definitely tell about him. 
Perhaps it was not up to her to tell. 
. .. His father had said, “Some- 
times they change as they get older.” 
She might be mistaken. Indeed, to 
avoid all possibility of error, some 
day, some day she might have to 
leave him — leave him alone to de- 
cide for himself. 

She slapped her wet finger against 
the hot There 
handkerchiefs to do — some hand- 
kerchiefs and a few little socks be- 
fore he arrived home from school. 


A SHE finished there was a scram- 
ble up the stairs and her boy 
came in holding triumphantly in his 
hand a star pasted on a piece of 
cardboard — due reward for good 
deportment. 

She took off his things, warming 
his hands with kisses. 

“Sonny,” she said, “What do the 
kids in school call you?” 

Sonny smiled broadly, his nostrils 
showing alarmingly wide. 


“Nigger!” 
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Witches Still Live 


By Tuepa Kenyon 


The weird, weird trail from Endor to Manhattan is marked with 
an unbroken line of tragedy and comedy spun from human 


obsession of the supernatural 


craft today? 

On the surface, it seems sur- 

prising that such a question can be 

asked, seriously; but it must be 

remembered that the people of a 

hundred nations, whose gods are as 

varied as the color of their skins, 

meet in this belief more ancient than 
any god. 

Areturned traveller recently stated 
that every form of witchcraft re- 
corded in the witch trials of the 
Sixteenth Century could be 9 
cated in Morocco today. Most of us 
would expect strange things to hap- 
pen in Africa. But it is a very differ- 
ent matter when we are told that 
over forty per cent of the school 
children of London wear amulets 
of one sort or another. Even more 
significantis the startling fact brought 
to light by a recent census of young 
people between sixteen and nineteen 
years of age, high school students in 
Atlanta, Georgia. More than ten per 
cent of them, by their own admis- 
sion, are devout believers in powwow- 
ism; and how many more secretly 
sympathize with the honest ten per 
cent can hardly be calculated. 


J= how widespread is witch- 


Here is the coming generation of 
Americans — Americans, moreover, 
with American ancestry. In them is 
none of the folklore-ridden blood of 
recent European ancestry, none of the 
sultry heritage of Voodooism. They 
are white, intelligent boys and girls 
— they are, in fact as well as theory, 
the inheritors of the New World. 


We has always existed, 
but has only recently become a 
possible topic of general conversa- 
tion. As a result J the lifting of the 
taboo, society has been brought face 
to face, forcibly and somewhat 
uncomfortably, with an astounding 
undercurrent of a civilization which 
formerly seemed fairly free of “igno- 
rant superstition”. 

It is true that, superficially, sub- 
ways and witch-rides do not seem to 
mingle well together; but it is a safe 
conjecture that witch-rides will con- 
tinue long after subways are as 
demoded as the catacombs. 

Nor is this a matter of chance. The 
witch cult is as organized today as 
it was in the Middle Ages, when 
the Covens flourished throughout 
Europe. The most casual examina- 
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tion will show that there are societies 
of Satanists in England, France, Italy 
and Germany. Moreover, there are 
hundreds of “believers” free of any 
organization whatever. Yet they 
carry on the old faiths, the old rituals. 
In many a church, the Host has been 
stolen from the tabernacle too often 
to permit any other explanation 
than the continued celebration of 
the Black Mass. 

I recently asked a farmer’s wife 
“up State” if she had ever heard of 
any witchcraft nearby. The quick, 
involuntary glance over her shoul- 
der, the lips pursed as if for “Hush!” 
answered my question far better 
than the later, careful denial. 


ENNSYLVANIA donates the follow- 
Pp ing story of a witch who would 
not allow the butter to “come” in her 
neighbor’s churn. For two days, the 
goodwife churned; and then, aware 
that there was something behind the 
situation, heated a knife red hot and 
thrust it into the cream. At the same 
instant, a neighbor burned both 
hands severely. The witch, of course! 
There is many a shining kitchen in 
Pennsylvania whose oven never har- 
bors a loaf of bread, a cake, or a 
pie, which has not been protected 
against the malice of a local witch, 
with the Sign of the Cross. 

_ With the churn charms, belong the 
protective inventions for barns and 
cattle. Several years ago, long before 
the recent witchcraft murder cen- 
tered attention on Pennsylvania, 
many tourists noticed that the 
barns of that State were painted 
with strange and cabalistic designs; 
and some, more curious than the 
rest, tried to conceal their smiles 
when inquiries elicited the informa- 
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tion that these were intended to 
avert the evil eye. More emphatic 
than mere painting is the advice 
from York County itself, which 
sponsors the driving of a wooden 
peg into the barn door, with three 
lows of a hammer. 

Throughout the world, the protec- 
tion of barns has a deeper signifi- 
cance than the protection of cattle 
from mysterious disease. Never a 
midnight but barn doors may open 
stealthily, despite lock and bar — 
open to a muttered charm, or the 
imperative command of a “co 
candle”. Then into the darkness is led 
a terrified horse, sensing danger be- 
yond whip or spur — and suddenly, 
the earth seems to tremble, to sink 
from beneath the frantic hoofs — 
and beast and witch-rider are off, 
over mountains and through the 
sky to some distant and awful 


orgy. 


N INNUMERABLE instances from ear- 
liest times, medicine and witch- 
craft have worked hand in hand. 
From Kentucky comes the interest- 
ing information that there is no 
reason for anyone to endure the dis- 
comfort of backache; and though this 
may sound like the introductory 
blurb on a bottle of patent medicine, 
it is far from it. The prescription con- 
tains even more of magic than the 
fat brown bottle of a past generation. 
Just hunt around among your neigh- 
bors until you discover one with 
seven children — if possible. Then 
bribe the seventh child with sweet- 
meats or a trip to the circus, to 
walk seven times up and down the 
troublesome spine. (Not fly-fashion, 
of course. Even witchcraft has its 
limits.) That is all that is necessary. 
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After the seventh promenade, the 
back will be cured. 

This belief in the magical effi- 
ciency of a seventh child is world- 
wide, very ancient and is by no 
means limited to the supercredulous. 
The head of a firm of London 
bankers admits that as a small boy 
he was cured of an abscess of the 
jaw through the offices of 
a girl of sixteen, who was incredi- 
bly blessed by being the seventh 
daughter of a seventh daughter, 
and further complicated her cures by 
using a regular galaxy of sevens 
throughout. Her patient was required 
to visit her seven successive morn- 
ings, skip seven, and then repeat the 
pilgrimage. He must be the first 
person seen by her that day. She 
charmed away the malady, whatever 
it was, by crossing the afflicted part 
with a finger wet with her saliva, and 
to add to the impressiveness of the 
occasion, the whole performance 
took place in complete silence. 


OMBINING several obvious be- 
C liefs, the professional exorcist in 
India ties a knot in the hair of a 
“possessed” client, and breathes on 
it, meanwhile reciting a verse from 
the Koran. Similarly, America 
seeks to cure actual physical disease 
through the same precious medium. 
A wise woman who clipped one lock 
of hair for fifty dollars, and each 
succeeding lock for ten dollars, as 
her chef d’euvre for curing ulcers of 
the stomach, found herself explaining 
the procedure in the Essex Market 
Court, New York City; and the 
astonished spectators discovered that 
her clients’ credulity was far from 
unusual. 

Only two years ago, in upper 
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New York State, a man appeared in 
court to accuse his wife of witch- 
craft tricks, one of which was putting 
salt around his chair. Another con- 
temporary instance of the salt ring 
comes from Pennsylvania, where salt 
was sprinkled around a “hexed” 
cow, to effect a cure. 


A= episode with a truly 
medieval tang brought salt 
prominently into the fast increasing 
witchcraft annals of the American 
press. Two young Italian New York- 
ers met an unexpected snag in their 
marriage plans when a relative 
threatened to cast a spell on them, if 
they married, which would result in 
the crippling not only of themselves 
but their children. In terrible trepi- 
dation, they consulted a fortune- 
teller, who took thirty dollars — 
all that they had — promising to put 
it in an envelope and burn it “to 
appease the spirits”. The latter, 
however, were not long “appeased”’; 
trouble grew apace; more money was 
demanded — this time to be burned 
and hung in little bags around their 
necks, for amulets. To gain the 
friendly attention of the mercenary 
demons, they were further required 
to spill two glasses of water on the 
floor, and lick it up. Another part of 
the “charm” was that they must not 
remove their clothes, or bathe, for 
ten days. But the piéce de résistance 
of the entire procedure was that these 
two modern young people were re- 
quired to sprinkle salt over their 
shoulders, to keep the spirits from 
following, all the way to their homes 
— from the subway! 

Pins as well as salt are still ac- 
cepted as protective elements against 
witchcraft; and pins, it is to be 
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remembered, have “pricked” many 
a witch, literally, into the next 
world. In Lawrence, England, an 
echo of the old days of the Prickers 
was heard, less than five years ago, 
when a man was haled into court for 
scratching the arm of a neighbor, 
who, he believed, had bewitched his 
pig. In vain the judge tried to 
persuade him that there was no such 
thing as witchcraft. He insisted that 
the co raid her house, and confis- 
cate the crystal which he claimed 
that she owned. 


A FoR healing magic, a case re- 
cently caught the attention of 
the New York Board of Health. The 
demand for dog’s fat had become 
increasingly imperative, and an in- 
quiry resulted only in the vague in- 
ormation that it was needed “for 
medical purposes.” Up to that time, 
the Board had been unaware of any 
particular medicinal virtue in dog’s 
fat; but being open-minded and al- 
ways willing to learn, continued the 
investigation. Eventually, it was 
discovered that, right in New York, 
with poster and Christmas stamp 
and clinic warring at every turn on 
the great White Plague, hundreds 
of men, women and children were 
using a charm against tuberculosis, 
in which the fat of a dog was an es- 
sential ingredient. 

It does not seem possible that 
thousands of our citizens believe in 
charming away disease, even to the 


extent of risking their lives and the 
lives of their children on their faith; 
yet even when a legitimate physician 
is called, he often finds himself shar- 
ing honors with wise woman or witch- 
doctor. One such occurrence startled 
Chelsea, Massachusetts, in the year 


of Our Lord 1923, and no less than 
two hundred citizens, many of them 
American born, gathered outside the 
house where the old witch cure and 
the comparatively modern science of 
medicine were in contest. Within, the 
delirious patient was strapped to his 
bed, presumably the victim of a 
witch-prepared potion. True, the 
— in attendance claimed that 
is condition was entirely due to 
natural causes; but neither the crowd 
nor the family of the patient accepted 
this sane dictum. The result was that 
the witch doctor was summoned 
from — Boston! At first, incredulous 
“outsiders” thought this was little 
more than a rumor, or at most, a 
gesture of bravado. But the sum- 
mons was obeyed. The witch doctor 
actually appeared. Even if he had 
done nothing else, he would thereby 
have definitely proved that Boston 
has a witch cult. But he did more. 
He rolled up his sleeves, and pro- 
ceeded to prepare a good, regulation 
witch-brew, one of whose nine in- 
gredients was grass from a ceme- 
tery. 
And that was that. 


ey’ thereupon disclosed the 
fact that Boston was not par- 
ticularly distinguished in its pos- 
session of so talented a citizen. New 
York has a number of them — and 
within the year a most spectacular 
murder flung one of them into the 
limelight. Chicago has a_ witch- 
organization, at least one tentacle of 
which gropes toward the fringe of 
that city’s highly complicated under- 
world. Atlanta, Georgia, claims a 
white witch doctor who cures broken 
bones with the following very simple 
incantation of Greek origin: 
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Bones are crushed and far apart — 
Come together by our art! 

The amulets of the ancients have 
by no means been outgrown. They 
are today, as they always have been, 
one of the most popular branches 
of sorcery. Anything may prove 
a successful amulet, provided the 
wearer believes in its power. The 
Mongolian folds within his turban a 
prayer painstakingly copied from 
the Koran. “September’s child” 
buys a sapphire at a Fifth Avenue 
jeweler’s. Between the two there is 
not a hair’s breadth of fundamental 
difference. 


Ww the triremes of Rome 
swept from their blue waters 
toward the slate-colored seas of the 
unconquered North, the auspices 
were considered fairer if it was 
known that one man in the company 
wore under his glittering armor, or 
about his sweating brown throat, a 
stiffened fragment of human flesh — 
the caul of a child. And in London, 
when the submarines were proving 
to a stricken world that civilization 
and centuries are no more than a 
fragile veil over the changeless primi- 
tive, English sailors paid the highest 
price that the grim trifle has ever 
commanded — five pounds. 

Indeed at this late date, England 
faces what promises to be one of the 
most interesting witchcraft contro- 
versies in history. A New York Times 
dispatch declares that, under the 
patronage of the International Fed- 
eration of Spiritualism, an organiza- 
tion numbering among its members 
many eminent men, the witchcraft 
law is to be forced on the attention of 
the new Parliament. 

But, in America, is witchcraft 


anywhere actually and _ sincerely 
credited? What shall we say when we 
are told of the strange and extraor- 
dinary cure which is said to have 
wiped from the hand of a Pennsyl- 
vania politician all signs of a severe 
burn? Or, of a Western “rainmaker”’, 
who not only contracts with farmers 
to bring rain in time of drought, but 
fulfils his contracts? Or, of innumer- 
able brides from Park Avenue to the 
Golden Gate, whose satin slippers 
tread the path of the altar concealing 
a sixpence? And, finally, that grim 
company — eleven within this year 
alone — desperate men and women 
who believed so deeply in the cult 
that they were goaded into actual 
murder! 

The final test of any man’s sin- 
cerity is his willingness to die for 
his belief; and anyone who thinks 
that witchcraft is dead, or doubts the 
sincerity of the believers in the an- 
cient cult, need only consult the 
police records of a number of thor- 
oughly up-to-date cities to have his 
ideas revised for him. 


ITCHCRAFT murders fall into 

two classes: the first — and 
perhaps the more spectacular — is 
the actual sacrifice of a chosen vic- 
tim; the other is the murder com- 
mitted to avert, or ward off, or stop 
an evil spell, of which the murderer 
believes himself a victim. In either 
case, the murderer is risking his own 
life, for under the present laws 
capital punishment is usual in all 
civilized countries, and anyone who 
takes another’s life does so knowing 
that the State can require his own in 
payment. As a rule, he has plenty 
of time to think that over. Spells 
are not quickly cast: he who seeks 
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the Devil’s favor and aid must do so 
slowly, with all due reverence and 
show of pomp; and they must be 
“lifted” with quite as much for- 
mality. 


HE murder of Nelson D. Reh- 
meyer was not the first death of 
the kind in Pennsylvania, any more 
than it was the last. The startling 
headline: Score of Deaths Laid to 
Witch-craft! is borne out by facts. 
True, some of these deaths are more 
“negligence” than “murder.” Under 
such a heading must be counted 
those of a number of babies, whose 
parents trusted to the ministration 
of a powwow doctor instead of 
consulting a physician. But the 
very fact of this is doubly alarming: 
no parents will deliberately risk the 
life of a baby; these white, civilized, 
in some instances highly educated, 
adults believed so completely in the 
ancient cult that it cost the lives of 
their children. 
On the other hand, there was quite 
a significant “straw” in a very short 
item published in a daily paper, in 
1926. In that, it was stated that a 
child had died, though its mother 
had tried to remove the “spell” 
with a counter-spell. The spirit be- 
hind the curse, however, proved more 
powerful than the one invoked for 
the cure. The result was that a 
citizen of the town, an acquaintance 
of the dead child’s mother, had re- 
ceived a warning that “witches do 
not live long here.”’ This also oc- 
curred in York— two years before the 
Rehmeyer murder, it is to be remem- 
bered. 
And the Rehmeyer murder was 
only one of two recent, and famous, 
witch-murders, right in that locality. 
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The second was that of Miss Verna 
Octavia Delp of Allentown. Miss 
Delp, it seems, had feared murder 
for some time. So she did her best 
to avert it, in the way which she 
believed the most potent. She wore, 
pinned to her bodice, “amulets” 
in the form of prayers, containing 
also a string of initials and a scatter- 
ing of crosses. Her amulets were 
precisely similar to those worn in 
such witch-ridden countries as the 
Danube district and the Hartz 
Mountains; the same prayers — only 
addressed to Jove and Isis — were 
worn by Roman ladies and Egyptian 
queens. 

In spite of her amulets, however, 
Miss Delp was murdered; and there 
were reports at the time that the 
trail led very close to another pow- 
wow doctor. He was said to have 
many local “patients” who believed 
implicitly in his powers. 


GAIN, in the city of Rome, 
A Georgia, we find that on May 17, 
1929, a woman named Martha Rus- 
sel was found dead in her home. This 
“Mistress of Satan” was eighty 
years old, had lived in Rome since 
her youth, and had no “court” of 
half-terrified satellites. But the po- 
lice of Rome said that “Martha 
Russel had practised a form of 
witchcraft for many years,” and 
that one of her clients had probably 
murdered the old witch doctor. 

If these murders lack the glamour 
which one generally associates with 
the ancient art of the necromancers, 


’ the next one improves on them both 


in atmosphere and locality. 

In Bluefields, Nicaragua, in 1927, 
a lady with a name like a screen 
star’s and a past as gaudy with emo- 
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tion and adventure as a scenario, met 
a swift and violent death. Doreth 
Fox was as good a pistol shot as she 
was beautiful; and that is saying a 
very great deal. Her life had been so 
filled with adventure — including 
two husbands, who had died sud- 
denly, and silently — that anyone 
would have thought she was ready 
to settle down and let the Black 
Oxen do their will with her. But not 
at all. Finding herself in a place with 
a name like Pearl Lagoon, this white 
woman undoubtedly felt that she 
must live up to the locality; so — she 
became the High Priestess of Black 
Magic. 

Naturally, there is no point in 
being a High Priestess if there is no 
audience; so she taught Voodooism 
to certain selected natives — and the 
fame of her influence became as wide 
as that of her beauty. She was 
revered and feared for miles, and 
—as regards all good witches — it 
was believed that she could not be 
killed. 

In the mean time, she had taken a 
third husband — a man named John 
Bolton, a native of Wisconsin. He, 
undoubtedly feeling the power of her 
protection, got into a discussion 
with the natives, whereupon a revo- 
lution broke out. But thereby, he 
made a mistake. 

Someone, wiser than the majority 
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of human beings who wish revenge, 
whispered that there was gold on 
John Bolton’s land. No int of 
hate; no hiring of assassins. Just a 
rumor that John Bolton was fortu- 
nate; too fortunate. 

Whether there was gold or not, no 
man knows; for John Bolton, tor- 
tured all night by six natives who 
hacked at him with their machetes, 
was finally given the coup-de-gréce, 
and his secret, if he had one, was 
bound in the sack with his body, and 
flung into a creek. 

But with the dawn came a realiza- 
tion of the probable result of all this. 
In their greed, the murderers had 
forgotten the High Priestess, who, 
rumor had it, pe shooting her 
own husbands to having them tor- 
tured. 

Hiding was obviously impossible. 
For a month, the murderers of Doreth 
Fox’s husband harassed themselves 
with the fear of her revenge. Leprosy? 
Palsy? Fever? Finally, they deter- 
mined to discover if she were, indeed, 
immortal. Three men, more daring 
than any others, ambushed her, as 
she rode out one night to Pearl 
Lagoon. One bullet passed through 
her body; one, through her horse, 
which fell on her. So was ended the 
legend of Doreth Fox. But the cult 
which she represented is as deathless 
as its awful Patron. 
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Franklin’s Last Letter 


By HersBerT Harrop 


Poor Richard’s posthumous warning against “all hars, forgers and 
cheats” and its astonishing effect upon a munificent 


collector of historic documents 


T. LLEwe tyn, the banker, 

\V had proceeded by strides to 

¢ the position of an arbiter of 
finance in international affairs, to 
the status of a prophet, and at last 
to the avocation of collecting rare 
and beautiful things. In order that 
we may understand why he with- 
drew his gift of the newly discovered 
Benjamin Franklin letter-book while 
the press was yet proclaiming the 
supreme importance of the acquisi- 
tion to the Philosophical Society and 
to lovers of Americana in general — 
a mystery which afforded the curious 
an interesting topic for speculation 
during the dull period between two 
murders — it is necessary first to 
recall certain facts familiar enough to 
students of current history as re- 
corded in the daily papers. 

In the early days Llewellyn and 
Henry Quire ITI were almost friendly, 
but now they had long ceased to have 
anything in common. Henry Quire 
III, notwithstanding his fortune, and 
the enviable good name of his fore- 
bears beginning with that old-time 
immigrant from the Low Countries, 
Pieter Quire, assistant to Benjamin 
Franklin the printer and later asso- 


ciate and friend of the great counsel- 
lor, was looked on askance by reason 
of his trivial regard for the conven- 
tions. While Llewellyn was adding to 
his private collections and making 
gifts of precious things to the public 
museums, Henry Quire III built up 
a disreputable name in Wall Street, 
scheming, conspiring with fellow 
vandals, leading bold coups, — 
neering daring adventures, success 

in the main, growing richer and 
more powerful and dealing always in 
greater manipulations, but never 
attaining quite to a commanding 
place among his peers, and never at all 
regarded as a safe, trustworthy man. 


| aye alone now with his Japanese 
servants, his orchids and his zoo, 
in the palatial mansion of the ’Nine- 
ties which he had built in Ten 
Eyck Avenue, Henry was a fierce, 
energetic, fascinating old buccaneer, 
full of the joy of life and a multi- 

licity of interests, all just a step 

yond the pale of rigid decorum; 
entertaining impossible people, asso- 
ciating with prize-fighters, backing 
musical shows, betting on horses and 
gambling in the Street. 
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About one o’clock of a certain 
morning Henry came home, well 
comp with his day. He called the 

utler to bring him a cold drink and 
some sandwiches and retired to his 
study, half library and half office, 
just off the lower hall. When he had 
finished his bite he brushed the 
crumbs from his knees and stifled a 
yawn. “I think,” he said, half 
aloud, “I could sleep better for a 
plunge.” He switched off the light 
and went upstairs, descending a 
few minutes later by an inner stair- 
way to the big swimming-pool in the 
basement. 


A HE lay floating on his back 
after a leisurely turn or so 
around the tank, something at- 
tracted his eye. A corridor ran from 
the swimming-pool chamber out to 
the garden; mid-way of this dark 
passage a door, which connected 
with the study, showed a tiny ray of 
light. Henry Quire III drew himself 
cme. pd out of the water, dried 

imself with care but without waste 
of time, and donned his bathrobe. 
When his groping hand had located 
and tried the knob he found that 
the door was unlocked. He pulled it 
open with a swift motion — taking 
care to stand in the shadow himself 
— and looked in. 

By the light from the table lamp a 
man was visible on his knees before 
the bookshelves, a young man of 
compact, athletic figure, with a 
frank, rather homely face, over 
which played an expression of mixed 
resignation and disgust that was 
humorous in its effect. Henry stepped 
briskly in, locked the door after 
him, removed the key from the lock, 
crossed the room and sat down in the 
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chair he had vacated a few moments 
before. He slapped the key down on 
the table, settled himself as though 
for a companionable visit, and said 
genially, “Good evening.” 

The stranger eased himself into a 
sitting posture on the floor, careful 
to keep his hands in plain sight 
where they could not be suspected of 
making an ill-advised motion toward 
a weapon, and regarded the old 
gentleman in the bathrobe quizzi- 
cally. “Yeh,” he said, as if replying 
to the exhortation of a welfare 
worker, “it’s the foist time I w’s 
ever caught, ’n’ I had a Christian 
raising, ’n’ I know it’s wrong, ’n’ 
my teet’ are all sound but one that’s 

t a gold filling, ’n’ I'll go straight 
rom now on if circ’mstances ’Il let 


me — but I don’t t’ink they will.” 


ENRY laughed heartily, reaching 
H without ostentation for a push 
button under the rug in the shadow 
of the table and playing a tattoo on 
it with his toe, for he had not missed 
the almost imperceptible series of 
movements by which the intruder 
was gathering himself and shifting 
his weight. “The valuables are over 
there in the corner,” indicating a 
hulking old-fashioned cast iron safe. 
“These are only books — but per- 
haps you didn’t know.” 

“Yeh, I know; I w’s looking f’r 
a diction’ry to see how they spell 
dumb-bell. Honest, I’m ashamed of 
myself to get caught this way!” 
The man now had his weight bal- 
anced on the balls of his feet, and he 
delayed no longer. He scooped up 
something on which he had been 
sitting as he shot into an upright 
position, reached the table as a part 
of the same flashing motion, swept 
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up the key with one hand and 
smashed the bulb of the electrolier 
with a blow from the other, and was 
at the door. In the darkness the 
master of the house heard the slam 
of the door and the click of the key 
on the outside as the burglar locked 
him in. He switched on the ceiling 
lights and settled himself comfor- 
tably in his chair again, chuckling 
while he waited for his Japanese to 
bring his caller back. 

“He have no gun,” reported 
Oshima. “Only this, yess.” The 
butler dragged out a bulky paste- 
board-bound volume which the bur- 
glar had buttoned under his coat. 
Henry extended his hand for the book, 
a smile of enlightenment growing on 
his face, signed the footmen to release 
their grip on the prisoner and retire 
to the corridor, and told the butler 
to bring refreshments; consulting his 
guest’s preference with the air of a 
man who has the upper hand and 
knows it, but who delicately avoids 
the appearance of dictating condi- 
tions. “One of your Italian wines, 
I suppose — Chianti, shall we say, or 
would you rather have something 
with less vinegar, like Frascati? 
Personally, I have a leaning toward 
Madeira.” 


7 burglar found himself seated 
at the opposite side of the table, 
the expression of whimsical disgust 
which nothing seemed able to dis- 
place still playing across his homely 
features, but somewhat disheveled 
as a result of the manhandling, and, 
behind the aura of good humor, 
doubtless shaken by the unperturbed 
attitude of the old gentleman he had 
come to rob. Henry Quire III 
graciously filled two glasses. “My 
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name is Norval or Norman or some- 
thing, and my father is a Grampian 
sheep herder. Who are you?” 

“Y’ might call me Richard Croker,” 
ee the burglar, grinning cheer- 


“Very well, Mr. Croker! Now, 
who hired you to break in here and 
steal this book?” 

“Fella I met in a dark alley, 
’n’ I wouldn’t know him again ’f 
I saw him. Say, boss, I’ll tell y’ my 
real name if y’ want me to; the 
police’ll know me anyway. But not a 
peep do y’ get out of me about any- 

y else. I ain’t got no pals, see?” 


manner changed and he 
spoke sharply. “Of course I 
recognized you at once. You are 
Frank Gatti, also known as Frank 
the Wop. I saw you at the Soldini- 
Kelly bout at the Garden only last 
week, where you were in Soldini’s 
corner. I saw you in the fight you 
drew last spring with Knock-out 
Polinski; if you were thirty pounds 
heavier and had a longer reach I 
would take you in hand and boost 
you to the top. At first I was at a 
loss to think why you honored me 
with this visit, but I see it all now. 
Do you know what book this is? 
But doubtless you never even heard 
of Benjamin Franklin —” 

“Oh, yes I did,” broke in Frank 
the Wop. “I’ve smoked his cigars.” 

“Don’t interrupt! Benjamin Frank- 
lin has been dead over a hundred 
years. He did more than any other 
patriot toward the founding of this 
country, and was one of the wisest 
men who ever lived.” The —. 
grandson of Pieter Quire, the friend 
of Franklin, had become so exalted 
by emotion that he almost forgot his 
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auditor’s cultural limitations. “This 
book is a collection of copies, in his 
own handwriting, of the most im- 
portant letters Benjamin Franklin 
wrote while he was fighting for the 
existence of the young republic. To 
me it is a family heirloom, but to 
collectors it is a curio beyond price. 
V. T. Llewellyn’s man, Carl Ink, has 
tried every underhanded trick from 
bribery to blackmail to get posses- 
sion of this letter-book, and now he 
hires you to break in and steal it.” 
“Oh, hell,” began the Wop un- 
guardedly, “if you know already —” 


“a ya! you admit it!” The Wop 

H squirmed. “Listen to me, son. 
Carl Ink, in spite of his standing as a 
rich dealer and his reputation forlearn- 
ing, is a treacherous crook. He buys 
old books and manuscripts for the 
Llewellyn collections, violating the 
ethics of the broker by taking com- 
missions from both buyer and seller, 
fattening on the profits both ways; he 
swindles broken families out of 
precious old treasures, and by means 
of wash sales through dummy third 
parties he resells them to Llewellyn 
for fabulous prices; he has connived 
at thesaleof fraudulent reproductions 
to his patron—safe frauds that 
cannot be brought home to him — 
to the advantage of his pocketbook; 
and once—get this, son! — once 
Carl Ink swindled me!” 

“‘Won’t the police never get here?” 
asked the Wop, yawning. 

“Tut,” chided Henry. “You have 
something to fear more than the 
police — the loss of your immortal 
soul! Carl Ink, with his ill-gotten 
wealth has corrupted Frank Gatti, 
tempted him with the offer of 
money to become a common thief.” 
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“Say, Mister,” the Wop protested, 
“You've got me all wrong. This fella 
Ink said it w’s a joke; he said him 
’n’ you had a bet, ’n’ if I brought 
him the book Llewellyn w’s going to 
send it to the Museum with the 
rest of the c’lec—” He halted in 
mid-word at the white anger that 
suffused the old gentleman’s counte- 
nance. 

After a momentary struggle Henry 
Quire III spoke in a chill voice. “Go 
on. You were saying that Ink —” 

“W’y — w’y, I guess that’s all he 
said. If I brought him the book and 
Llewellyn give it to the Museum, 
you wouldn’t make no fuss.” 


Hex was rapidly turning over 
scheme after scheme, discard- 
ing this plan as too crude and that 
as inadequate. The Wop leaned over 
and opened the letter-book, his 
clever fingers flipping the time- 
stained leaves while the amused 
smile grew. “It ain’t much to raise a 
fuss about anyhow. My old man c’d 
make you a copy of this so good y’ 
* tell em apart, faded ink’ n’ 
a 

Henry gave Frank Gatti a sudden 
piercing stare. “Is Luigi Gatti your 
father?” 

Y 

“He is in the penitentiary, for 
forgery in connection with the Had- 
dock divorce — isn’t that correct?” 
The Haddock case was still fresh in 
the memory of man, made spectacu- 
lar by the contest over the spurious 
documents admitted in evidence. 

“He came out yesterday. He’s 
kinda tired, ’n’ I needed the money 
from this job to take him into the 
country for a rest.” 

Henry Quire III pounced on the 
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letter-book and began to examine 
its contents as if he had never seen it 
before. There were some two hundred 
letters — first drafts or abridged 
copies — methodically preserved as 
a record of correspondence dis- 
patched. For the most part the 
letters were short, a single page or a 
fraction of a page, but many of 
them were formidable communica- 
tions, running to eight or even ten 
sheets; there was a blank leaf at the 
beginning and another at the end; the 
ink was faded but the handwriting 
was legible and unmistakable. He 
turned the leaves swiftly here and 
there, verifying peculiarities of head- 
ing, salutation and_ subscription, 
and characteristic habits of phrase — 
eagerly, like an old rat-terrier digging 
for prey. 

Then he whirled on his guest. 
“See here, son!” 


RANK the Wop, mechanic by 

training, prize-fighter by right of 
superb physique, burglar by choice, 
drew near, interested but wary. He 
listened with his whimsical resigna- 
tion while the old gentleman talked; 
and to the final question, “Can you 
do it?” nodded confidently. 

“Good! I make you a present of 
this book. Deliver it to Carl Ink and 
collect your money; be sure to get 
your money, cash, and then take 
your old father and travel.” 

“I getcha,” said the Wop, grin- 
ning broadly. 

Henry the Third closed the book 
and thrust it at Frank the Wop. 
“Take him outside, Oshima, and 
turn him loose. A man of my years 
must have sleep.” 

V. T. Llewellyn, even in the days 
of his retirement, radiated from his 


own person that sense of confidence 
and power which had led the flow of 
capital into mergers of railroads and 
mills and utilities in a sweeping urge 
toward colossal fabrics undreamed 
of by preceding generations. Just as 
men had brought to him offerings of 
principalities and dominions during 
his active years, so now they brought 
to him in the magnificent museum of 
his private library beautiful and 
precious things — hoping for profit, 
and waiting, fearful, for his smile or 
his frown. 


N”% the least of these field-mar- 
shals of noble endeavor was 
Carl Ink, himself an arbiter within 
the limits of his calling, noted for his 
learning and judgment, rich even as 
men count wealth today. Carl Ink 
sat this morning in favored intimacy 
with the great figure of the era and 
basked in the coveted smile. 

Llewellyn fondled the letter-book 
of Benjamin Franklin, turning the 
yellowed pages with loving touch. Carl 
Ink shuffled the morning papers 
heaped on the broad surface of the 
desk, and read from one or the other, 
pleased beyond measure. Ink’s press 
agent had turned himself loose. The 
great dealer in old books and manu- 
scripts had made another find of the 
first magnitude, a document of the 
highest importance in early Ameri- 
cana, a Franklin file of letters many 
of which were unknown to collectors 
and historians; this had been acquired 
by V. T. Llewellyn at a substantial 
price, and was to be placed by the 
banker with the huge collection he 
had already presented to the Philo- 
sophical Society. 

All the papers had something, and 
however slight the initial interest of 
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editors and public, the labors of the 
indefatigable agent had developed 
the item into one of the topics of the 
day. It was news because the press 
treated it at length. 

“Ink, this is intensely gratifying 
— unbelievable — a priceless find.” 
Llewellyn, in his utter happiness, 
was almost cooing. “Here is one to 
his royalist son, William — hereto- 
fore unknown, I give you my word. 
Frank talk, too, from father to 
son!” He turned a page. “The next 
is to Jefferson, referring to a con- 
ference of the day before, and pro- 
posing a change in the preamble of 
the Declaration. The identical words 
of the document as signed! Here is 
one, farther along — the rough draft, 
evidently, of the famous letter to 
Lord Shelburne, with his Six Points, 
the conditions which he advocated as 
the basis of the treaty of peace with 
England. This one is to Adams, on a 
question of procedure in the Con- 
stitutional Convention — new, too; 
absolutely unknown to collectors. 
And this— Great Heavens, Ink! 
This, the last in the book, is dated 
April 17, 1790 — the very day of his 
death! It is addressed to— What’s 
this? What!” 


T. LLEWwELtyn flushed red, as if 

* struck by apoplexy. Then he 
went white and hurled a ferocious 
glare at Carl Ink. He read again, half 
aloud, and out of the subterranean 
rumble of his domineering voice the 
word “forgery” leaped. He glared 
again, and seemed for the first time 
in all their dealings to see Carl Ink 
bare, stripped of pose and pretense. 
Ink, startled at the first outburst, 
and bewildered, had half risen. At 
the word “forgery” he knew fright, 
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and clothed himself in a spray of 
words. The collection was obviously 
authentic, he protested; he had 
derived it from a reliable source; it 
was a family heirloom; there could be 
no shadow of doubt; he was not ac- 
customed — 


NE of the secretaries came out of 
his office, giving Carl Ink a 
peculiar smile as he approached. He 
seemed to be smiling, not with Ink, 
but at him. Ink recalled that he had 
never liked that secretary since the 
time the young man had declined to 
understand the offer of a skilfully 
dangled bribe. 

“Mr. Henry Quire,” said the 
secretary to Llewellyn, “has just 
telephoned asking if we will oblige 
him by returning his Benjamin 
Franklin letter-book after Mr. Llew- 
ellyn has looked it over — unless, of 
course, Mr. Llewellyn is really in- 
tending to present it to the Philo- 
sophical Society as reported in the 
papers this morning.” 

“Henry Quire—” Ink was be- 
ginning, with some wild thought of 
denying everything, anything. 

But as he stammered, Llewellyn 
took the words out of his mouth. 
“Henry Quire!” Llewellyn barked. 
“So this is another of Quire’s out- 
rageous tricks—and you are his 
accomplice!” He mastered himself 
just long enough to command the 
secretary, in a controlled voice: 
“Issue a statement to the press 
denying that I have acquired the 
specimen described in the unauthor- 
ized report published this morning.” 
And then Carl Ink knew, as many a 
better man had known, the towering 
heights to which V. T. Llewellyn’s 
fury could soar. 
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Shaken to his soul, Ink staggered 
from his chair when Llewellyn had 
finished and left him. He had been 
accused, insulted and ordered out. 
But accused of what? And why? 
Bewilderment was even yet his 
dominant emotion. He fumbled at 
the stolen heirloom where it lay on 
the desk; he opened it but saw only 
faded script that swam before his 
eyes. 

The last letter in the book — the 
answer was hidden in the last letter, 
dated the day of Franklin’s death! 
He turned to the last page and forced 
himself to read: 


Ponder the still 


AGAINST DOOM 


Against Doom 


By Frances M. Frost 


ONDER the naked trees on a midnight hill. 
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Philad ». April 17. 1790 
Dear Mr Llewellyn 
I am writing this in haste as it goes p* the 
Packet which sails for New York shortly. 
I may be charged with presumption in 
offering counsel to one who has risen by the 
exercise of admirable qualities of thrift and 
industry to the position you hold in the eyes 
of your countrymen, but I am conscious of a 
feeling that it is my duty, which I owe to 
myself as well as to my fellow men, to issue 
a warning when I see the need of it. We 
should pray the Almighty to save us from all 
liars, forgers and cheats, for against them 
we are powerless to protect ourselves. My 
meaning will be clear to you when Mr. Carl 
Ink offers to sell you these letters. 
Yours with great respect, 
B. FRANKLIN 


Drip of moonlight over a silver stone. 


Hawks have flown 


Away from the moon; the fierce wings droop and brood 


In a dark fortressed wood. 


There is no movement now but the brittle grief 


Of trees bereft of leaf. 


Since time allows 


Ponder it well, this night of leaning boughs, 


No repetition of the hour and place. 
And if. 


a face, 


Moon-brightened, is before you, ponder it 


That must submit 


To the long history of shadow: stand 


Clasping a hand. 
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Stuff and Nonsense 


By Donatp Ross 


4 Monthly Magazine of No Importance, Dealing Lightly 
with Matters Pertinent and Profound, and Weightily 
with Those of No Consequence Whatever 


NOVEMBER, 1929 


VOL. 5, NUMBER 11 


FARM RELIEF BEGINS AT HOME 


Weare seriously contemplating an applica- 
tion to the Farm Board, under the terms of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act, for our 
— share of the farm relief provided by 

r. Hoover and his Administration. We 
understand that $500,000,000 is being 
loaned to poor but honest farmers who are 
unable to wring a living from the unwilling 
soil, and we don’t propose to miss our slice 
of it. 

A fund like that means nearly five dollars 
a person in these United States, and in a 
family like ours that amounts to something. 
Moreover, we are farmers, and we are ac- 
quainted with a lot of people who don’t even 
keep a pet geranium and can therefore have 
no possible claim on the Farm Board. Their 
share belongs to sons of toil like ourselves, 
who have the burden of responsibility of 
feeding the nation, or at least a part of it. 

If you saw our farm, which runs to nearly 
half an acre including the croquet lawn and 
the bird bath, you would know that we need 
farm relief. We could get along for the present 
with about a hundred dollars, which would 
pay for cutting down the weeds and white- 
washing the fence, and leave a little over for 
Christmas shopping. But two hundred dol- 
lars would be better. Two hundred dollars 
would buy a new lawn mower and a man to 
push it, and also put a new top on the car 


and a set of balloon tires. We understand that 
the Farm Board is particularly interested in 
marketing and distributing efficiency, and 
unless the car is fixed we couldn’t market our 
fall potatoes, even supposing we had planted 


any. 

With three hundred dollars we could get a 
new bathroom in the third floor, which would 
be nice for the hired man if we had a hired 
man. Nothing contributes so much to effi- 
ciency in agriculture as a warm bath at the 
close of a hard day on the farm. The lack of 
an extra bathroom did as much as anything 
last spring to prevent our planting a patch of 
sweet corn, and it entirely ruined our inten- 
tion to go in seriously for late lettuce. The 
lack of working capital was also responsible 
for the failure of our carrots. We planted a lot 
of carrots, but when the children lost the hoe 
we lost the carrots. With protective tariffs 
all on the side of the manufacturers of 
agricultural machinery, poor farmers like 
ourselves simply can’t be buying hoes all 
summer. 

If the Board will advance us five hundred 
dollars we shall put in a tennis court, which 
will reduce production in wheat, oats, field 
corn, alfalfa, beet sugar and flaxseed, not to 
mention Japanese beetles, and thereby raise 
the prices of such commodities to a point 
where our brothers can make a little money. 


STUFF AND NONSENSE 


But if the Board can see its way to loaning 
us an even thousand dollars we shall be 
willing to quit farming entirely. In one sense 
of the word we did that last spring, but you 
don’t need to mention it to the Farm 
We still have our patch of arable land and 
we still need relief, and if that doesn’t make 
us a farmer the thing can’t be done. 

We understand that the Board asks some 
sort of security for its loans, which is a policy 
that has caused a good deal of adverse com- 
ment among us farmers on the §.23 train. It 
implies that the people in Washington don’t 
have any real confidence in the farmers. 
Supposing we farmers should be so particu- 
lar, how would these Senators and Congress- 
men ever get to Washington? 

But we have swallowed our pride and 
looked into this matter of security. We find 
that a loan can be secured by farm buildings 
and equipment, agricultural machinery or 
crop futures. We don’t think the farm build- 
ings will stand a thousand-dollar loan. The 
tool-shed leaks and the dog-kennel has fleas. 
As for machinery, someone has borrowed our 
cultivator and the rake has no handle. 
Needing relief the way we do, you can’t 
expect anything else. But we can give all 
guarantees necessary by way of crop futures. 
We have never had any trouble at all in 
raising string beans. When we plant beans, 
we raise enough beans to feed a township, 
though the township would be tired to 
exhaustion of beans long before the beans 
quit bearing. So if the Farm Board will send 
us the thousand dollars by registered mail 
we shall take a dollar of it and buy seed, and 
pay off the Government next summer with 
beans. You can’t ask anything fairer than 
that. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Question: “I have made a most amazing dis- 
covery. In the earlier stages of cleaning the 
cellar I have come upon approximately three 
thousand ginger ale bottles, all in excellent 
condition except that they are empty. I 
cannot imagine where they all came from, 
since we rarely drink ginger ale except on 
warm summer evenings or in the spring or 
when a cold winter night suggests a glass 
with a little something in it. What should 
I do with them?” 
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Answer: Our first thought is to put beer in 
them. The difficulty, however, is to get the 
beer, concerning which we have nothing to 
say except that the kind you boil in a wash- 
tub is too penetrating to be entirely popular 
in its earlier stages. The last time we boiled 
beer we had to take the roof off to ventilate 
the house. Nor did it improve the washtub. 

Don’t try to sell them. There is a serious 
slump in the bottle market, and for all we 
know their sale is forbidden by law. You 
may occasionally slip one or two into the 
garbage pail or the weekly ashes, but if the 
collector catches you at it he will probably 
pass you by on his next visit. A better idea 
is to slip one in your pocket every morning 
and leave it on the train. But this is a pretty 
slow method of disposal. 

Some people have found that ginger ale 
bottles can be mixed in concrete, but for 
this you must have some large concrete 
construction job, such as a skyscraper or 
irrigation dam. Others plant them neatly 
around the flower garden, where they look 
like nothing in particular. Our own suggestion 
is that you give them to the Salvation Army. 
Just what they will do with them we can’t 
tell you, particularly since the customers are 
only allowed one question at a time. 


THE VARNISHED AGE 


The notion has gone abroad that we live 
in the scientific age, but it might as well be 
said that we live in the applesauce age, 
since neither opinion is particularly true. 
There is certainly a vast amount of more or 
less scientific information cluttering up the 
horizon and passed around at par value, but 
the very fact that we swallow it without 
regard to digestion proves how refreshingly 
unscientific we are. We are, in fact, as om- 
nivorous as the goat and the ostrich, and we 
gobble questionable certainties with the 
appetite of a pelican inhaling fish. 

There is nothing particularly the matter 
with the sane and sober scientist whose life 
is spent in the pursuit of knowledge which 
may or may not prove useful. There are 
things to be discovered and scientists will 
discover them. That is their job and most 
of them are working at it. But when their 
latest discovery reaches the ultimate con- 
sumer, it may be a long way removed from 
the temperance and restraint and cautious 


be 
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qualification of its first statement. Its dis- 
cretionary doubts are rubbed off from it, its 
caution is squeezed out of it, and it becomes 
the sort of dogmatic utterance which would 
startle a respectable scientist out of his 
epidermis. 

It is the varnish that causes the trouble. 
The truth is notoriously plain, unadorned 
and hard, and often not particularly appetiz- 
ing. Such truth, however, has a tendency 
to acquire a surface gloss and polish as it 
rolls down to the level where people can use 
it in their daily business. Such truths lose 
their native ruggedness and become pretty 
pebbles on the sandy shores of time, and out 
of pebbles it is difficult to build an enduring 
house. The rough stones that are hewn by 
hard labor out of experience and research 
and the eternal questioning of man may be 
hard to handle, but they are the stuff out 
of which mankind must build the foundations 
of every philosophy which is worth its keep. 


A LAPSE INTO LATIN 


Latin version of famous nursery rhyme 
from an old book, as discovered by one of our 
enormously educated readers: 


Felis Fidesque 
Hei didulum! atque Iterum didulum! 
Felisque! Fidesque! 
Vacca super Lune cornua prosiluit! 
Spectatum admissus risus sine fine Catellus 
Et subito rapuit lanx cochleare fuga. 


Our own discovery is one by the late Mr. 
A. D. Godley of Oxford, who puts “Bus” in 
the Second Declension, where it gets along 
very well: 

Came in hordes Motores Bi 
Et complebat omne forum 
Copia Motorum Borum. 


How shall wretches live like us 
Cincti Bis Motoribus? 

Domine, defende nos 

Contra bos Motores Bos! 


On KEeEpinc A Rassit 


We had thought until recently that keep- 
ing a rabbit was an undertaking of no great 
magnitude. We thought so, even when we 


discovered that a common or garden rabbit’s 
real name is Oryctolagus Cuniculus, which is 
a mouthful. It isn’t as bad as his brother-in- 
law, the South African rabbit, which answers 
to the name of Pronolagus Crassicaudatus, but 
it’s a lot of language for the mouths of inno- 
cent children, who are generally regarded as 
the members of human society most inter- 
ested in rabbits. However, that alone would 
not necessarily have discouraged us. 

But we had never felt the urge to keep 
rabbits. As household pets they always 
seemed to us a trifle undemonstrative and as 
watch-dogs for a suburban estate they are 
inadequate. The children never put in any 
special plea for rabbits. They have at various 
times wanted ponies, goldfish, an elephant, a 
litter of pigs and a baby bear, but they never 
cried their little eyes out for rabbits. To 
children accustomed to country living a 
rabbit is, perhaps, too commonplace. During 
spring in these parts there is a cottontail 
lying in wait for every young cabbage plant. 
There’s nothing exclusive about rabbits in 
this neighborhood. 

We have stood out successfully against one 
other temptation to keep rabbits. Occasion- 
ally we hear from people who urge us for our 
own good to go into the fur business. We are 
tempted with fortunes to be made out of 
Hudson seal, French sable, ermine, chin- 
chilla and foxaline, all of which are rabbit or 
are likely to be. The procedure is extraordi- 
narily simple. You buy two rabbits. Rabbits 
can manage as many as eight families a year, 
and a really ambitious lady rabbit thinks 
nothing of a family of five. At the end of the 
year, in accordance with the laws of nature 
and geometrical progression, you have your 
first two rabbits, their forty children, and a 
great many grandchildren. By New Year's 
there are two hundred and eighty-six rabbits 
gambolling around you, and at the end of the 
third year there are several million. We 
haven’t tried it, but it works out that way 
on paper. 

But even the prospect of a landscape 
covered entirely with rabbits was insufficient 
to tempt us into keeping a rabbit. Our rabbit 
came to us at last through no fault of our 
own. It was, in a manner of speaking, wished 
on us. A young lady acquaintance from the 
city, who is a journalist by profession but 
keeps a rabbit on the side, drove out in early 
summer to pay an apparently fr iendly visit. 
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She explained that her little daughter, 
the real proprietor of the rabbit, was going 
to camp. Would we keep the rabbit for a 
few days until a regular rabbit-keeper or 
home for abandoned rabbits could be located? 
In a rash moment we would. 

It was explained that the rabbit was city- 
bred and trained to modern apartment living. 
It was accustomed to living in a fireplace, 
and if we had a fireplace it would be entirely 
comfortable and content. So we put Bun- 
Bun in the library where there is a fireplace 
and hoped we might find him there in the 
morning. 

We found him there in the morning. But 
despite his air of bland innocence it was 
apparent at once that he had been out 
of the fireplace during the night. He had 
been in the waste basket, the inkwell and 
The Encyclopedia Britannica. He had upset a 
bottle, a vase of flowers and a table lamp. He 
had sampled the rug, a pair of slippers, and 
the first volume of Tbe World’s Best Litera- 
ture. It was clear that the sudden trans- 
planting to a cultured and literary environ- 
ment had been too much for him. 

So it was agreed that for the following night 
Bun-Bun should be quartered on the sleeping 
balcony with the children who were chiefly 
dedicated to his care. The balcony is railed 
and screened and set apart from the house 
by a closed door. But during the night some- 
one evidently opened it. 

All through the night the cat chased the 
rabbit and the rabbit chased the cat through 
the wide-open spaces of the second floor. We 
rose in turn to capture one or both of them, 
and at the first ray of light they vanished 
beneath the furniture and the baby woke and 
demanded another bottle. We tried stalking 
Bun-Bun in the dark, and found it extraor- 
dinarily difficult to apprehend a coal-black 
rabbit in a dark room Fall of furniture, par- 
ticularly when the rabbit isn’t there. We rose 
in the morning haggard and worn and 
issued an ultimatum concerning rabbits. 
There must be a hutch. 

The hutch was borrowed from a neighbor 
and Bun-Bun sat demurely therein for 
three days and nights. On the fourth morning 
he had disappeared. The children wept and 
we stormed and the police were notified and 
all the neighbors enlisted in a search for one 
large black rabbit, city-bred, house-trained 
and fond of fireplaces. As the curfew tolled 


the knell of parting day he came home, his 
manner friendly and forgiving and his brow 
unwrinkled by conscious sin. 

That was a month or more ago. Since then 
Bun-Bun has been escaping every day 
and twice on Sunday. One moment he is 
there, loping up and down and wrinkling 
his nose at nothing. The next moment he is 
somewhere in the adjacent landscape on 
business of his own. The social aspects of our 
summer have been confined almost entirely 
to visits from friends and neighbors bringing 
Bun-Bun back. Sometimes he has been gone 
for long days at a time and we have hoped 
for the best. Sometimes there have been 
damages charged for depredations in garden 
patches. Sometimes we have been com- 
pelled to pay rewards to those who came ex- 
pecting our gratitude for the safe return of the 
wanderer. But we still, in a manner of speak- 
ing, are keeping Bun-Bun. He gets lost per- 
petually, but he never stays that way. 

The young lady who loaned us her rabbit 
hasn’t been back. We are not so surprised at 
that as we might be. We begin to doubt a 
little her fable of the fireplace. You couldn’t 
keep Bun-Bun in his present state of mind in 
a fireplace or in a steel safe. The only way to 
make him stay where he is put would be to 
put him in a rabbit stew, which is a possibility 
that begins to recur to us with increasing 


frequency. 


Poetic Justice 


The fundamental urge for immortality, 
As a fitting and deserved eventuality, 
Is a human attribute 
Which is painfully acute 
In all people of inconsequentiality. 


So the poet dwells in happy contemplation 
Of his title to a posthumous citation, 

And the graving of his name 

On enduring rolls of fame 
As a substitute for present compensation. 


But the careless and forgetting world may 
doubt it, 
Or omit to do the proper thing about it; 
Yet a decomposing poet 
Is not liable to know it, 
So he probably will get along without it. 


- Our CENTRE or GRAVITY 


“Every man bas a right to utter what be 
thinks truth, and every other man bas a right to 
knock bim down for it.” 

Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON 


When a boy enters college he immerses 
himself in a veritable sea of knowledge. 
Wherever he chooses to dive in, the water is 
wet. Among so many things which may be 
proved important, the necessity for choice 
and discrimination intrudes, and there arises 
a charming controversy over the relative 
values of this and that. An over-observant 
youngster might conclude thereby that edu- 
cation is an armed camp held in harmony by 
compromise between opposing parties who 
more or less despise each other. He might 
note how humanists level veiled anathemas 
at scientists and how scientists sometimes 
retaliate with uncharitable bricks. He might 
observe how the classicists intone learnedly 
from the top of Parnassus, while the voca- 
tionalists whoop from the top of the Wool- 
worth Building. And he might find it all a 
shade confusing. 


The apparent and sensible index for 
determining what in education is worth the 
trouble is the degree to which an educational 
advantage continues active and useful when 
school is safely over. Most of an education is 
mercifully forgotten rather rapidly. Trigo- 
nometry fades; Latin and Greek evaporate; 
history piles up in a heap; philosophy, 
science and metaphysics resolve into origi- 
nal chaos. With decent luck there is soon 
little left but certain abilities and facilities 
for acquiring information, ideas, opinions and 
habits. The things that train these abilities 
seem to be important — much more impor- 
tant than all the educational trimmings. 
Such an importance attaches to reading, he 
instance. 


An intelligent child learns to read shortly 
after he falls out of the crib for the third 
time. At primary school they do what they 
can with him, but he continues to be able to 
read. In secondary school he is afflicted with 
Composition, Rhetoric and English Litera- 
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ture, and by the time he enters college or 
doesn’t, he is in most cases ruined. 


For the theory and practice of teaching 
English in the secondary schools is one of the 
magnificent curiosities of the current educa- 
tional system. This is no merely casual antip- 
athy. Anyone can buy a dozen textbooks on 
English and prove it for himself, if he does not 
first expire of boredom. It is the most dis- 
organized subject in the average curriculum. 
It is also superbly over-organized, with com- 
mittees of seven and seventy and twenty and 
so forth, all manufacturing elaborate codes 
and schedules and requirements which don’t 
mean anything. It is usually quite badly 
taught, since an undercurrent of opinion 
prevails that anyone can teach English in the 
intervals between other unimportant occu- 
pations. From the student point of view it is 
generally cordially detested. And its product 
is a generation that can’t write and won’t 


Let us drop a sympathetic tear to the 
memory of a misguided hero — the high- 
school teacher of English literature. He is 
the most benighted book-agent in Christen- 
dom. He bears on his back an assortment of 
books in three languages that are all English, 
from ten changing centuries and of the maxi- 
mum diversity of authorship. There is a 
different and usually difficult reason for each 
book in his pack, and he must sell his wares 
to the hardest-boiled audience in the world — 
the average American schoolboy. How does 
he do it? 


2m 


He doesn’t. Milton and Marlowe, Butler 
and Browne, Swift and Swinburne, are to the 
average schoolboy no more than his alge- 
braic impositions or laboratory obligations — 
part of the inexplicable and inconsequent 
requirements of the faculty, devised princi- 
pally to keep teachers in countenance when 
they collect their monthly checks. The boy 
doesn’t for a moment believe that anyone 
seriously expects him ever to read them again 
or for his own pleasure. And nobody really 
does. 
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This is clearly all wrong. Literature is im- 
portant, and the ability to read has more to 
do with temporal happiness and eternal 
safety than all the science, mathematics and 
geometry in the world. But unless he is 
actually taught to read, the student is right 
when he accounts his Literature and Compo- 
sition classes as largely wasted time. He 
could have been better employed and much 
more entertained by spending the time on 
something practical, like plumbing or pret- 
zel-bending, than in rubbing his nose on 
English literature in the hope that some of it 
might stick. In the name of Pallas Athene, 
let us teach him to read. 


By a good reader we should understand 
one who reads with sympathy and appre- 
ciation, reads to advantage, and knows the 
good from the bad and the true from the false. 
Such do not grow on every blackberry bush. 
There are many that cannot be taught the 
trick, just as there are many who cannot be 
taught anything of importance. A serious 
handicap is that it is difficult to convince 
anyone that such an obvious accomplish- 
ment as reading requires effort or is suscep- 
tible to refinement or perfection. It is as- 
sumed that one simply reads. But in this as 
in all things of any worth, to get the flavor 
and value of what is good or better requires 
effort. 


School should be the place where habits 
are formed, since most of what else is learned 
there could as well be plucked as needed out 
of experience or bought by the yard in the 
open market. But as long as a high-school 
course in Literature consists mainly of re- 
quired readings of extracts arbitrarily desig- 
nated as classics, weakly flavored with un- 
important biographical information and 
served on a textbook schedule, the habit of 
= reading will not be born of it. Any 
aculty for good reading which survives it 
will owe its permanence to factors outside the 
schoolroom. 


Somehow good taste must be developed, 
and good judgment and a sense of values. 
Youngsters must be taught to know honesty 


when they meet it, to apprehend motives and 
recognize the truth and sincerity that con- 
stitute literary morality. None of them will 
learn while young to do these things very 
well, but some of them may get the habit of 
trying. Not, however, from exposure to pre- 
digested literature by the long ton. 


Doctor Samuel Johnson was of the opinion 
that “you have done a great thing when you 
have brought a boy to have entertainment 
from a book.” You have done more; you 
have given him the key to a cupboard 
which will never be bare. It doesn’t matter 
much what else he learns in schooldays, if 
he learns then to reach wisely for a book. 


AN EASY LIFE IN JAIL! 


The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Criminals is having an unusually busy and 
useful season. The spread of the Baumes 
Laws or others like them, the increasing 
criminal opportunities offered by a period of 
prosperity, and the surprising insistence of 
certain judges and juries that bootleggers, 
dope-peddlers and murderers must occa- 
sionally report to jail —if only for the en- 
couragement of the others — are keeping the 
Society in a constant state of anxiety and 
activity over the frightful abuses of our 
penal system. 

The most tragic current case is that of Mr. 
Capone, incarcerated in a Philadelphia prison 
for no reason save local prejudice against his 
natural weakness for carrying personal artil- 
lery. An investigator for the Society has 
wormed his way into the jail and out again, 
and made a preliminary report on his shock- 
ing discoveries. 

“Mr. Capone did not say much,” he told 
the Society, “but I could see that he was not 
comfortable. For a man of his position he is 
living a life of serious deprivation. His fare is 
simple, and I saw no signs of table napkins or 
finger bowls. He sleeps in a single bed. There 
are pictures on the wall, but they are in- 
expensive prints of the sort sold in drug 
stores. There is a radio but it is a cheap one. 
Mr. Capone does not enjoy it very much. 

“But what hurts him most is the slander 
and misrepresentation circulated about him 
while he is in the grip of adversity. The 


| 


journalists and magazine editors have hurt 
Mr. Capone more than they can realize. 
They have deliberately circulated the impres- 
sion that Mr. Capone has engaged at times in 
criminal pursuits, through which he has 
acquired large sums of money. Mr. Capone 
was very much in earnest as he pointed out 
how absurd such charges were. For if he had 
been breaking the law in Chicago he would 
have gone to jail in Chicago, which never 
happened. And if he had made a lot of money 
he would certainly never have gone to jail 
in Philadelphia.” 

The work of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Criminals must go on, while 
such conditions of oppression and injustice 
are still possible in supposedly civilized 
society. Just now the Society is busy at 
Washington and elsewhere urging the ap- 
pointment of a Crime Relief Commission, 
consisting chiefly of expert alienists and pro- 
fessors of psychology, with an initial allow- 
ance of $500,000,000 as the nucleus of a fund 
with which to make the prison population 
more comfortable. Since Mr. Hoover has not 
appointed a new commission for nearly three 
weeks, the Society is highly hopeful of suc- 
cess. 


Tue S. & N. ALPHABETICAL 
EpucaTIon 


No. 18. Dretinc 


If you pay a visit to the comic-strip section 
of the Atlantic seaboard, you will notice that 
ninety-nine per cent of the human race is in 
need of dieting. 

The purpose of dieting is to make people 
fatter and thinner. Owing to some blunder 
in the evolutionary arrangements of the race, 
architectural symmetry and proportion are 
extremely rare except on magazine covers, 
and practically everybody is trying to do 
something about it. The same amount of 
energy and self-sacrifice devoted to morals 
and manners would probably bring on the 
millennium a million years before its time. 
But since this would put the movies and 
most of the newspapers out of business, per- 
haps it’s just as well. 

There are as many methods of dieting as 
there are cures for a summer cold, and their 
average success is about the same. Most of 
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them are based on brown bread. We ourselves 
prefer graham crackers, which are made, 
we believe, from hard-wood sawdust and a 
little brown sugar. Children are scientifically 
supposed to be very fond of them, which is 
one reason why they never finish eating 
them but leave chips, crumbs and fragments 
all over the floor and in father’s bed. But 
their real importance is, as a basis for a 
system of diet, designed to increase your 
weight or diminish it, depending upon how 
you feel about your waist line. 

If you are one of those sylph-like persons 
whose proportions are principally perpendic- 
ular, you can add pounds to your weight 
by eating three am crackers at each 
meal. It is advisable to supplement this diet 
with eggs, milk, steaks and chops, pastries, 
pies, good beer and lots of butter. Avoid all 
strenuous exercise, since graham crackers do 
not like exercise. If possible, eat breakfast 
in bed. 

If, on the other hand, you have mislaid 
your poise in an excess of avoirdupois, the 
condition may be corrected by the eating of 
three graham crackers at every meal. In 
addition you may chew a little salad and suck 
an occasional lemon. But don’t eat anything 
else. 

It is really remarkable that graham crack- 
ers should work equally well in both direc- 
tions, but this is one of the inscrutable 
mysteries of the science of dietetics. There 
are other mysteries, including vegetarians, 
people who eat raw carrots, and those who 
drink three glasses of hot water every morn- 
ing before breakfast. There are also those 
who believe that white bread is poison and 
cannot find it in their hearts to ead the 
rest of the world for eating it regularly and 
remaining apparently alive. But they find 
a good deal of consolation in the thought 
that they will have ten years more of life 
than their neighbors in which to worry 
about their insides. 

Real and earnest dietitians are always 
expecting to feel better when they have 
eaten a few more carrots or another ton of 
lentils and peanuts. Vulgar people who eat 
everything and like it haven’t even sense 
enough to know they are sick. Such people 
are the despair of science and stumbling 
blocks in the path of progress toward the 
day when everybody will have dyspepsia and 
be proud of it. 
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a year a manu- 
facturer of electrical 
parts has gone from $100,000 
in red to better than $50,000 
in black. Inventory has been 
cut in two. Bank loans have 
been reduced to one-third 
of the original amount. 
The concern now discounts 
all its bills, 

The patient, who only re- 
cently was considered almost 
beyond treatment, has been 
discharged as cured. 

When first asked by uneasy 
creditors to diagnose the case, 
the Guardian’s immediate im- 
pression had been one of slow 
moving inventory, vacillating 
management, too much plant, 


Discharged as Cured 


too many different items and 
poorly organized sales effort. 
A new chairman was recom- 
mended. Production was 
restricted to the faster selling 
lines. Buying was budgeted. 


_ Merchandise on hand was 


sold and a rapid turnover 
established. Sound methods 
quickly brought results. 

A great commercial bank like 
the Guardian is consulted 
daily by its customers on many 
fundamental problems like 
this. Constant contacts with 
production, merchandising 
and day-to-day trends fre- 
quently enable the Guardian 
to offer suggestions leading 
directly to increased profits. 
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he Financial Outlook & 


By Aran H. Temple 


The Prophet 
O*: day in September a well-known profes- 


sional business forecaster expressed the 

opinion that the stock market was due for 
an early and severe decline, and although various 
stock brokers unkindly looked up the forecaster’s 
record and disclosed that he had said almost 
exactly the same thing two years ago and had been 
wrong for an even longer time than that, the mar- 
ket promptly declined. Throughout the month it 
failed to recover its resiliency. 

To suggest that any business prophecy of itself 
could be so astonishingly effective would assume a 
non-existent reputation for omnipotence on the 
part of the prophet. As a matter of fact, if the 
stock market is less buoyant this autumn than 
it was earlier in the year the explanation probably 
is no more esoteric than that the long expected 
business recession, while of extremely moderate 
proportions and uncertain duration, is at last 
under way. Stock prices in most cases having dis- 
counted prosperity for a long time to come, they 
are naturally pausing, as many have predicted, 
upon signs that industrial production is falling off 
and that it will pick up less than usual during the 
fourth quarter. Concurrently money rates con- 
tinue firm, though stable. This is not a set of cir- 
cumstances favorable to the continued advance of 
stocks, and although some of the shares most in 
demand have gained ground the vast majority 
have lost. 

At last activity in the iron and steel industry 
has declined, only slightly to be sure, but the 
mills are less busy than they were last fall; 
the downward trend is probably an indication 
that the huge production of the first three-quar- 
ters of the year demands a breathing spell during 
the last quarter. The same is true of the automo- 
bile industry, and building, though upheld by vast 
public works and the demolition and reconstruc- 
tion of our cities, persistently lags. Industry may 
pick up and expand again in 1930. But it never has 
expanded for three years in succession, and the 
most reasonable expectation that could be ex- 
pressed at present would be that 1930’s total will 
fall somewhat below 1929, if above 1928. As stock 
prices have discounted at least that much pros- 
perity, and possibly something more, a breath- 
catching pause is wholly natural; the market’s 


course thereafter will depend upon business news 
and corporation earnings more than any other 
factor. 

The money markets may almost be eliminated 
from investment consideration during the re- 
mainder of the year. Seldom has the prospect so 
definitely indicated a condition of stability. The 
Federal Reserve Banks are occupied with meeting 
business needs in such a way as not to ease money 
for the stock market and they are doling out extra 
Reserve credit in carefully considered doses of 
a size calculated to achieve that happy medium. 
After the year-end commercial demands are past 
the policy of the System will become more prob- 
lematical. If the member banks are too heavily 
involved in security loans it may try a shaking 
out process again. Meanwhile it will not be sur- 
prising if the security markets, like the money 
market, possess a rather indeterminate character 
for a time, unless industrial recession should go 
further than anticipated. 


Investment Trusts 


F THE specific investment developments of 
O the present time the most significant — pos- 
sibly the most important of this generation — is 
the extraordinary rise of what many persons, 
including their sponsors, are misnaming invest- 
ment trusts. In reality the gigantic combinations, 
one of them with a capital of a billion dollars, 
whose securities are now being offered to the pub- 
lic, are not true investment trusts in the precise 
meaning of the term, and if they are to be called 
such the phrase must be extended to cover a 
territory which the British originators of the 
movement never imagined, and to take in the well- 
known American designation “holding company,” 
which was with us long before investment trusts 
were thought of on this side of the ocean. 

The true investment trust, in the British sense, 
is simply an investment organization designed to 
offer the advantages of diversification to investors 
whose funds are so small that they cannot obtain 
it for themselves. It is not generally interested in 
obtaining control of the companies into which it 
buys, nor in exercising management. The “ trusts,” 
whose shares are being offered to the public today 
in units of a hundred millions and up, fit into this 
classification far less accurately than they do into 
the American term “holding company.” They are 
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the devices of banking houses for joint financing 
and promotion work and for bringing together 
industries, public utilities, banks and other in- 
vestment trusts in various combinations through 
which control can be exercised, management 
given and trading conducted on an enlarged scale 
with other people’s money. As with the old merger 
holding companies the rise of these organizations 
is of profound social interest, but that is over- 
looked for the moment in the tremendous reper- 
cussions they have set up in the investment 
markets. 

Accurate figures are hard to get because of the 
variations in classification employed by different 


so 
. The J authorities, but it seems almost certain that by 
eting J the first of October the total amount of securities 


sold by these investment trust-holding companies 
had reached or passed the three billion dollar 
mark. The flotation of these securities has been 
solely responsible for the record-breaking total of 
new issues in the first nine months of this 
year, despite the dearness of money which ordi- 
narily restricts all security flotations. In total 
amount investment trust shares far exceed any 
other group — in some months all other groups — 
of new securities offered. 

The most striking fact which impresses the ob- 
server of this extraordinary phenomenon is that 
the buyers of these securities are taking them 
solely on faith, for of course — with few excep- 
tions — trusts have not been in existence suffi- 
ciently long to have any records, and it is virtually 
impossible to obtain such a complete picture of 
their operations as to make an accurate appraisal 
of the worth of their shares. In several instances 
the promoters of these companies have said with 
entire frankness that their subscribers were simply 
writing them a blank check and that they would 
manage the trust with a minimum of limitations 
or restrictions of any character. And it is these 
very trusts which have been most successfully 
floated, and the securities of which have ad- 
vanced most sensationally. The fact that they are 
essentially stock market operating pools seems to 
have helped them to sell their securities rather 
than hindered them. They carry the names of 
well-known and prosperous investment banking 
organizations, and obviously there are thousands 
of people, desirous of making money in the mar- 
ket, who would rather trust their funds to the 
management of these firms than do their specula- 
tion for themselves. 

Some are inclined to moralize over this phe- 
nomenon but they find only a sparse audience, and 
obviously this new scheme of things is going to 
have a thorough trial. That all trusts will come 
through it unscathed is too much to expect. Those 
which will be most vulnerable to any decline in 
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business and general recession in security values 
will be those which, by reason of intricacy of 
set-up and ownership of shares of other holding 
companies and investment trusts, are farthest 
away from the actual operation of industry, and 
which must submit to many prior claims on earn- 
ings before receiving dividends. It is next to 
impossible to really measure the investment value 
of these securities; in many instances trusts own 
shares of each other and each is marked up mostly 
because the other is high. One of our leading in- 
vestment analysts has pointed out that the cur- 
rent prices of some of these companies which own 
first-class stocks represent a valuation on these 
stocks sometimes twice their price on the ex- 
changes. In other words, some trust shares are 
selling at perhaps twice their liquidation value 
even at the high prices for the shares which make 
up their assets that are current on the Stock 
Exchange. Such conditions as this have given rise 
to the saying that the market has discounted not 
only the future, but also the hereafter. 

The United States has been through a period of 
feverish formation of holding companies before 
this, and the record has been punctuated by some 
bad failures. The British investment trusts had to 
go through their era of deflation and shake-down 
before they achieved a really stable prosperity. A 
good many economists are more concerned over 
the erection of this huge financial structure, often 
so far separated from the actual operation and 
earning power of industry, than over any other 
feature of the present business and financial situa- 
tion. In the public utility field, especially, most 
observers hold that public regulation is breaking 
down because it is neither sufficiently able nor well 
enough equipped to cope with the pyramiding of 
holding companies that is taking place. It is 
wholly probable that Congress will take a hand in 
the matter and a vigorous “trust busting” move- 
ment aimed at the utilities seems to be brewing. 

The commercial banking field has its share of 
investment trust-holding companies, including 
one with a billion dollars of authorized capital. 
These are outgrowths of special conditions exist- 
ing in banking today and it is probable that they 
are merely anticipating the ultimate legalization 
of chain and branch banking to a degree not yet 
permitted. The branch banking controversy is of 
many years’ standing in this country, with na- 
tional banks vainly seeking such privileges as 
State banks enjoyed. It was laid briefly to rest a 
few years ago with the passage of the McFadden 
Act, but that proves only a temporary compro- 
mise, and the whole question is coming up in Con- 
gress again. Undoubtedly the trend is toward a 
more complete recognition of branch banking, and 
if the bars are not fully let down in the impending 
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legislation — no one really expects them to be — 
probably they will be removed at some future 
date. Meanwhile the condition is running ahead of 
the theory, and the investment trust-holding com- 
pany is a mechanism well adapted for the creation 
of chain banking systems. The probability of 
expansion and management gains justifies a sub- 
stantial valuation upon the shares of well-spon- 
sored trusts of this character. 

A long time must elapse, and a period of stock 
market depression, before the definitive chapter in 
the history of investment trusts can be written. 
Their formation has tremendously expanded the 
investment banking business and radically altered 
the characteristics of the stock market. It has put 
a premium upon the “blue chip” issues, upon 
those high priced shares which meet the require- 
ments for sound long-term common stock invest- 
ments; it has given them a scarcity value and held 
them up while vast numbers of less blue-blooded 
securities have declined. It has added vastly to the 
total of brokers’ loans, not because the trusts have 
bought on margin, but because they have loaned 
so much to others for that purpose. It has prob- 
ably stopped the stock market from many a 
decline which would have wiped out less ade- 
quately margined speculators. It has substituted, 
to a wide degree, investment trust activity for old 
type “pool” activity, which nevertheless still 
exists. All this has been accomplished simply 
through the mobilization of capital representing 
in part an expansion of credit, for of course no 
investment trust ever actually created a nickel’s 
worth of new capital; all they can do is mobilize it. 

As an appendix to this discussion, here is a 
statement from a New York paper of the qualities 
for which the managers of one investment trust 
look in the common stocks which they buy. It is 
as good a concise statement of the principles of 
common stock investment as one is likely to meet 
with: 

1. The company is engaged in an essential in- 
dustry which will not suffer severely during times 
of depression. 

2. The company is the largest in its field, or one 
of the two or three outstanding companies. 

3- The trend of the industry in which the com- 
pany is engaged is toward a steady increase in 
sales. Industries which are suffering from over- 
production are avoided. 

4. Good management is a requisite for one of 
the “best” companies. 

5. Excellent banking sponsorship is also highly 
desirable, since it will insure good management 
and a steady rate of expansion. 

6. The company’s earnings should show con- 
tinuous growth. 

7. Its securities should be readily marketable. 


8. An attractive characteristic of many of the 
most desirable stocks is the diversification of 
the company’s output. 


Convertibles 


I“ THE present phase of the securities markets, 
when nearly everyone is tempted to buy 
stocks by the extraordinary rises that have oc. 
curred in them, it is not surprising that converti. 
ble securities and those with warrants attached 
which give a “call” (good for several years) ona 
stock at a certain price, have grown rapidly in 
popularity. Bond holders who are tempted to 
transfer a larger percentage of their funds into 
stocks, but who do not quite succumb, have em. 
braced the compromise offered by the convertible 
or the warrant-bearing issue. The bond con- 
vertible into stock has been described with much 
justice as a real mixture of oil and water, a suc- 
cessful combination of speculation and invest- 
ment, as eating your cake and having it too. 

A convertible security, of course, is one which 
at the option of the holder may be exchanged 
under specified conditions for some other security. 
Ordinarily it is a bond convertible into the stock 
of the same corporation at a certain price, some- 
what above the level on which the stock is selling 
at the time the bond is issued. If the stock rises 
above that price the gain represents clear profit 
for the bondholder, who can convert his bonds 
into stock at the lower price. If the stock does not 
rise there would of course be no profit in exercising 
the conversion privilege, and the security would 
be held simply as an income producer like an 
ordinary bond. If the stock declines it does not 
necessarily follow that the bond declines also, for 
its income yield and priority as to assets will hold 
it up, and it is entirely possible that in a period of 
slack business and declining money rates the stock 
might decline and the bonds actually advance. 
Thus the holder of a convertible bond or pre- 
ferred stock literally has both an investment and a 
speculation. His bond is an investment held for 
its income value; yet if the stock into which it is 
convertible goes up the bondholder realizes that 
profit. 

A warrant-bearing security is different from a 
convertible in that the holder of the security must 
put up additional funds to take advantage of the 
warrant. Thus a new enterprise may make its 
initial offering of securities more attractive to the 
public by attaching to it a warrant entitling the 
holder to purchase additional shares, or shares of 
another security, within a definitely fixed period 
at a certain price. If the market rises above that 
price within the period the holder can make his 
profit by exercising his warrant. 

Convertible securities are not new, but their 
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atest expansion has been in recent years and in 
the first half of this year 45 per cent of all new 
bond issues were convertibles. Warrant-bearing 
gcurities have been developed only within the 
past two or three years, and they have become 


rkets, amazingly popular. The chief advantage of these 
} buy duplex securities to the issuing corporation is that 
€ Oc. M they are more salable; and to the investor, under 
verti. 


present conditions, they offer the opportunity to 
follow the mode of buying common stocks without 
adopting it completely, holding a senior security 
as protection if the common stock does not ad- 
vance, but nevertheless retaining the right to 
participate in the advance if it occurs. 

At present, with bonds relatively cheap and 
more secure than they have ever been, and with 
stocks apparently dear yet possibly likely to ad- 
vance much more during the next five years or so, 
the convertible and warrant-bearing securities are 
vehicles admirably designed to fit the needs of 
those who have no business venturing into the 


lich J front line trenches of the stock market without 
ged extra protection. 

ity. While corporations have had recourse to adding 
ock conversion or warrant privileges to their bonds to 
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Illinois recently had to market highway bonds to 
yield 4.40 per cent, the highest in nearly six years. 


Bonded Indebtedness 


O™ of the interesting signs of the times, which 

reflects both the prosperity of our industries 
and investment preference for stocks, is the policy 
adopted by certain corporations of retiring all or 
part of their bonded indebtedness, raising the 
capital necessary to do so in part by the sale of 
new stock to their shareholders. Three conspicu- 
ous examples during 1929 have been the United 
States and Bethlehem Steel Corporations and the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company. 

The advantages of paying off debts during 
“flush” times have often been declaimed upon, 
but like a good many accepted generalizations 
they can stand occasional reéxamination. It is 
certainly a good policy for a farmer, engaged in 
annual production, and employing bank credit in 
his work, to pay off his bank loans once a year. 
On the other hand a property owner whose hold- 
ings are conservatively mortgaged, and who is 
employing the proceeds of the mortgage to some 
economical purpose, may never pay it off; except 
through whatever reduction is provided for. As 


sad make them salable upon a good basis, governments 

ing and municipalities, of course, cannot follow such a__ long as an energetic man can earn a higher rate 
ses method, and the yield which they must return to of return on the mortgage money than its cost to 
“ fnd a market has steadily risen. The State of him, he is indeed unwise to pay it off. 
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With the steady growth of industry, there has 
come, through public financing, a plethora of 
security offerings, so numerous and varied that 
the investor’s problem becomes one of careful 
selection. 


In this situation, it is logical to consult and rely 
upon experienced financial institutions. 


We can recommend specific issues or relieve 
the investor of the perplexing problem of selec- 
tion through the recommendation of issues of 
sound investment trust companies whose chief 
function, in arranging a portfolio is to discriminate 
between the great number of securities now 
available to the investor. 


Selecting 
Investments 
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AND NO TROUBLE 
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COME DOWN for a Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall Thanksgiving, 
where everything is done for you. 
Turkey — and no trouble. Fes- 
tivity and no confusion. Din- 
ing-rooms luxuriously appointed, 
and sun-rooms, squash courts, 


Sandy Cove, a playroom for chil- 


dren . . . while over all is the 
homelike spirit that makes people 
come and bring their families to 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 

Bring your family. Stay the 
week-end. Golf a little, ride a 
little, or bask in a deck-chair in 
thesun. Write for rates and liter- 
ature. A Motoramp garage ad- 
joins the hotel. 


CHALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
American and European Plans 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Joys of the 
World Cruise 


By Burke Boyce 


sa1L around the world is undeniably a 

[ thing of imagination, whether we step, like 

Alain Gerbault, alone into a thirty-five-foot 
cutter and spend five long years on the trip, or 
whether we complete the journey in four months 
on a palatial express steamer of some twenty-odd 
thousands of tons. It may be the kind of imagina- 
tion that looks at the flanking turrets of the Taj 
Mahal and asks why they don’t install modern 
elevators in them; or it may be the imagination 
that conceives poetry beside the ice-blue streams 
of Nikko’s sacred hills. But it is imagination none 
the less, and the purchaser of a world cruise ticket 
shares in his own way the vision that inspired a 
Magellan, a Drake, a Lindbergh or Eckener. 

As one who circled the globe on the Belgenland 
and found the experience a glamorous adventure, 
I have perhaps a pardonable enthusiasm for this 
new form of organized travel. The three world 
cruises of 1924 and the five of 1929 are merely 
precursors of a great succession of voyages that 
will extend to increasing numbers of American 
citizens the privilege of that experience. 

By way of preface let me reply to the charge 
that such expeditions reflect Twentieth Century 
institutionalism and mechanistic mass-movement. 
It is true that when we step aboard a huge liner 
with five hundred other people, and prepare to 
view the world from its decks, we are moving in 
crowds; it is equally true that the scenes we are 
shown during the cruise may be only the obvious 
externals of a port, city or tourist route. But it 
depends upon the initiative of each passenger, 
whether or not he will make his own private and 
joyous discoveries — whether he will transmute 
what must in any case be the dross of experience 
into the fine gold of realized dreams. He could cir- 
cumnavigate the world alone, exploring relent- 
lessly and with set teeth — or go in the company 
of hundreds, with trips and excursions planned 
precisely for him; but whethér he travels alone or 
in regiments, it is only he himself who can decide 
whether he is to see the world, or simply to put 
his head in the sack of his own conceits and walk 
the length of Main Street. 

As a matter of fact, the passenger on a world 
cruise gets a good deal more out of his trip than 
one might suspect. With only a brief time in each 
port, he must acquire his impressions speedily, 
and make instantaneous memory plates of ever- 
changing scenes and peoples and customs. This 
necessity quickens his reactions, with the result 
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that in many cases he will carry away with him a 
more definite picture than the man who loiters 
over the same route. 


Travel — Formal or Informal 


F course, there is always the romance of head- 
ing by oneself into the mystic corners of the 


ly a 

lke world — taking adventures as they come, roughing 
foot [f it, living as the Romans do while in Rome, and (if 
», OF you haven’t too much of a sense of humor) as the 


Bongo Bongans do while in Bongo Bongo. Men 
who do this sort of thing usually do it very 
thoroughly, and return to civilization after a 


ina 

Taj certain period of time with more or less unshaven 
lern chins, a large number of intimate photographs, 
tion and a great scorn for those who see their world 
ams more prosaically. They advertise their scorn — 
one sometimes they capitalize it— and succeed in 
ket leaving a slight feeling of Babbittry among the 
da rest of us. 


Well, whoever wants to go around the world in 
this free lance fashion is perfectly at liberty to do 
so. There are coastwise sailing vessels pushing 
their prows from our Atlantic to our Pacific ports, 
and tramp steamers muddling over to Hawaii, and 
Japanese freighters (smelling of rice and raw fish) 
plowing to the Philippines, and Chinese junks 
plying among the islands of waters still more 
remote. But to me — and I think to most people 
— it is the combination of the civilized with the 
primitive that makes modern travel fascinating. 
Mrs. Cort-Treatt, who, with her husband, com- 
pleted the first trip by automobile from Cape 
Town to Cairo, told me in London that the thing 
which impressed her most during her experience 
was hearing the lions roar across the veldt while 
her short-wave radio set was giving out a concert 
of dance music from the Savoy Hotel in London. 
And remember that every explorer from Drake to 
Commander Byrd has taken care to equip his ex- 
pedition with every accustomed comfort and con- 
venience that conditions made possible. 

Let the skeptic bear this in mind as he watches 
the departing friend board a luxurious liner to sail 
smoothly along a 38,000 mile path touching thirty- 
three different countries where every comfort is 
prepared in advance for his coming. Our skeptic, 
secretly envious, may say to himself that this 
voyage will be merely a monotonous repetition of 
fellow-passengers, deck sport, hotel lobbies and 
landing-stages. 

But I can call up a host of witnesses to confute 
him. By comparison with other methods of travel, 
the world cruise is continual entertainment, 
flavored with luxury, spiced with human nature, 
and affording every opportunity for either educa- 
tion or adventure that the most ambitious may 
want. 
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Amphibians, powered by Isotta-Fraschini 
Courtesy of American Aeronautical Corporation 


Continuing 


the Thrill 


RYEN though you have become “air 
minded”; even tho you may 
own a stableful of other fine cars, you 
simply can’t get blasé about the spirited 
Isotta Fraschini straight-eight. 

Clip all the superlative advertisements 
about motor cars you have read, place 
them end to end, and they will still not 
measure up to your reaction to an 
actual ride in this car — through 
traffic where you can sense the toe- 
touch brake response and far out alo 
the open road where you can 


all of its 140 mighty horsepower. 


ISOTTA 
FRASCHINI 


Made in Milan, Italy 
New York, 119 West 57 ’ Chicago, 846 Rush 
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WHEN WE TRAVEL 


Around the World 
for $1059 a day 


104 days. . . $1095... 
newly finished “SPECIAL 
CLASS” accommodations 
on the S. S. President 
Johnson of the Dollar 
Line. Real beds in every 
room. Shore excursions in 
twenty cities. Sailing from 
NewYork January 2 and 
April 24. 

For full information 

write for Booklet 7 


Franco-Belgique Tours Co., Inc. 
551 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Difficulties Surmounted 


APHAZARD expeditions may sound more in- 
teresting, but are they? To wander from 
country to country, worrying about time tables 
and hotels, picking up coastal steamers as you 
go along, encountering endless troubles with cur- 
rency, customs and baggage is not unalloyed 
= To be isolated on a small steamer in the 
lazing furnace of the Red Sea, with no compan- 
ionable fellow-travellers aboard, and with the 
constant reek of the sleeping natives on the fore- 
deck is not only uninteresting, but agonizing. 
Conrad could paint fascinating pictures of such 
scenes, but few of us are Conrads, particularly 
when we are enduring the reality. 

Again, it sounds most interesting to work your 
way around the world in the company of a friend. 
But to arrive in Shanghai, and find no ship with a 
working berth for two— to separate from your 
friend, to scrub decks and peel potatoes from 
Shanghai to Singapore, and at Singapore to be 
caught a3 a stowaway, and be shipped thence to 
Boston in the foc’sle peak, in irons — this is not 
so interesting, either; and it precludes the possi- 
bility of shore trips in a rather final manner. Nor 
are the infinite exasperations and minor hardships 
of free lance travel to the taste even of the veteran 


explorer. Alain Gerbault, on his five-year cruise 
alone in his cutter has made romance; but there 
must have been many times when, rolling under 
the lonely stars, he longed for companions to 
talk to. 

So I say it is the solitary wanderer who runs the 
risk of monotony. The passengers on a world 
cruise, never. 


The Ship as Alma Mater 


) bee friendships are made on such a cruise. 
It is like going through college; the ship be- 
comes your Alma Mater; and long after the trip is 
ended you hold delightful reunions. You can never 
forget the Dowager (there is at least one on every 
vessel) in a ’ricksha, and how the coolie whirled 
her shrieking down a side street under the un- 
shakeable impression that she wanted to visit an 
opium den; nor the fussy passenger who held up 
the train for over an hour at some unknown rail- 
way station in darkest India until he was finally 
convinced that not even the Rajah of the province 
could provide his morning grape-fruit; nor the 
whisper of laughter that swept the whole ship 
when the Very Aristocratic and Impossible Ma- 
tron bought an entirely too large ruby in Singa- 
pore which turned out (and right on the open 
deck) to be nothing more than a bit of glass filled 
with red ink. Many and devious are the ways of 
the countries you visit — and the more people in 
your party, the more devious and the more 
amusing these ways become. 

You can experience many things, indeed, when 
you go around the world. You can start with 
Columbus — and end with yourself. You can go 
by zeppelin or in a private yacht. You can race 
around by ship, train, and plane, and try to 
better the figure of, let us say, Messrs. Collier and 
Mears, who did it in 23 days, 15 hours, 21 min- 
utes, and 3 seconds. . . . You can take a steamer 
from New York on a line that operates a bi- 
weekly world service and allows you a year to 
make the voyage, with stop-overs at every port. 
You can patronize Oriental coastwise vessels with 
fascinating and unreliable schedules. Or you can 
forestall all possibility of disillusionment and en- 
gage passage on a regularly-established and care- 

ly manceuvred cruise. . . . But no matter how 
you do it, if you ever have the opportunity, it is 
the thing to do. For you will see the world — 
floating just beyond the edge of the horizon, and 
spilling itself into the land of reality that lies 
forever between that edge and yourself. You will 
follow these old horizons leading to new lands. 
And you will come back again, sailing up the 
shining harbor — home — filled with the joy of 
knowledge that all the tales of travel have 
spoken true. 
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know that 


is the ideal 
place to spend 
the winter. 
YOU may not 
know the best 
way to g et 


there 


Santa Fe operates six 
daily trains to California. 
THE CHIEF is the fastest and 
only extra fare train to South- 
ern California. The California 
Limited and Grand Canyon 
Limited are exclusively first- 
class—no extra fare. And 
then the Navajo, Scout and 
Missionary. 

On Your Way the Indian- 
detour and Grand Canyon. 


Fred Harvey dining service 
is another exclusive feature. 
Block signal safeguards, too. 


Midwinter Escorted All-Ex- 
— Tours on certain days in 
uary, February and March. 


and mail coupon yy 


Please mail picture-folders checked below: 

Escorted all-expense Tours The Indian-detour 

O Grand Canyon Outings O California Picture Book 
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More About Books 


By HerscuHet BriIcKELL 


(Continued from front advertising section) 


Among the Miscellaneous 


g pr is a wide variety of books that come 
under the pleasantly inclusive head of miscel- 
laneous, including Paul de Kruif’s Seven Iron 
Men, the story of the Merrills, who, by discover- 
ing the Mis-sa-be iron range laid the foundations 
for the steel industry in this country. There is 
one new history of the United States, 4 History 
of the American Nation by Willis Mason West 
(Ronald Press, $6), which makes the story a 
romance of the plain people, and there is a revi- 
sion available of Our Republic by S. E. Forman 
(Century, $4), a book which while used princi- 
pally as a text, is also good for general reading, 
and now brought down to date. Agnes C. Laut’s 
splendid two-volume work, The Romance of the 
Rails (McBride, $7.50), tells the remarkable 
story of railroading in this country, and Garnett 
Laidlow Eskew’s The Pageant of the Packets 
(Holt, $3), gives a lively account of the glorious 
days of steam-boating on the Mississippi, as 
picturesque a period as this nation has ever 
known. Patchwork Quilts and the Women Who 
Made Them by Ruth E. Finley (Lippincott, $5), 
is a rich contribution to Americana, since it has 
an excellent background of the times when 
quilting was one of the most important of our 
home industries. With its fourteen hundred pages 
of compressed and cross-indexed knowledge, 
March's Thesaurus Dictionary (Historical Pub- 
lishing Company, $9) comes to the Landscaper 
at a time when the perusal of many manuscripts 
has left him irritated by slovenly writing. Here 
is a valuable work not only for students and 
authors but for all others who would use English 
words as instruments of precision. Another work 
which falls in this category of miscellaneous 
writings is a slight but delightful book, for others 
than garden lovers as well, entitled The Happiness 
of Our Garden by Mrs. William Lowell Putnam 
(William Edwin Rudge, $3), a portion of which 
has appeared as an article in Toe Nortu Ameri- 
can Review, 

There is the usual number of travel books to 
choose from, one of the most important E. N. 
Newman’s Seeing Germany (Funk and Wagnalls), 
which is thoroughly illustrated, and which is 
a complete survey of Germany since the War, 
with the contrast between existing conditions 
and those that held before the War. 

In view of the truce between Mussolini and the 
Vatican, E. Boyd Barrett’s analysis of the present 


situation within the Catholic Church from the 
Liberal angle has especial interest. Mr. Barrett’s 
new book is While Peter Sleeps (Washburn, $3). 
Its author, as is fairly well known by this time, 
was once a Jesuit. He left the order, but not the 
church, and while it cannot be denied that his 
book is quite bitter in places, it is an interesting 
account of the existing state of affairs seen from 
the inside. 

There remain to be mentioned a few more 
books that stand out sufficiently from the 
ruck to justify special mention. There is Scott 
Buchanan’s Poetry and Mathematics (John Day, 
$2.50), for example, about which much might be 
written; it is a book on the close relation between 
two subjects that appear to some of us quite 
antipathetic, which is full of thought; Stuart 
Hodgson’s collection of thumb-nail sketches o 
the great and almost-great, Portraits and Reflec 
tions (Dutton, $2.50), affords some good glimpse 
of many people, from King George to Al Smith 
Marietta Minnegerode Andrews’s Scraps of Pape 
(Dutton, $5), the third volume of a collection of 
fascinating personal recollections and gossip, is 
also worth some attention. The other two volumes 
were My Studio Window and Memoirs of a Poor 
Relation, and the new book covers the Civil and 
World Wars in letters, private journals and talk. 
Joseph Gaer, who will be remembered by a good 
many readers for an excellent picture of life in a 
Jewish village, The Legend Called Meryom, pub- 
lished a year or two ago, has rewritten a number 
of biblical stories in The Burning Bush, which are 
brought out in a handsome edition illustrated 
by the sculptor, Aaron J. Goodelman by the 
Sinai Press, Cincinnati. 


-Man and His World 


oO" of the most ambitious of recent efforts to 
make available to everyone the best of 
modern knowledge is the publication by the D. 
Van Nostrand Company of a series called Man 
and His World, consisting of twelve handy-sized 
volumes. The series has been edited by Baker 
Brownell. The price a volume is $1.75, making 
the set come to $19.25. Specialized knowledge in 
a large number of fields has been gathered to- 
gether by Mr. Brownell and correlated so that the 
set of books presents a comprehensive picture of 
the world as it is today. The material is carefully 
classified and arranged for easy reading and ready 
reference. If it is not too early to consider 
Christmas buying this set might offer a suggestion. 
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